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PREFACE. 



T^HE following little tale of girl-life has met with such a 
warm welcome in Germany, that I have been tempted 
to offer a translation of it to all English " Misses in their 
Teens," who are not yet sufficiently conversant with the 
German language to enjoy a story-book in the original. I 
half fear, some of the homely details of my heroine's daily 
life will be considered too matter of fact ; some critics may 
perhaps think it would have been better to omit some of the 
minor incidents of Gretchen's education in manners ; my only 
excuse is, that my book is merely a translation, and I have 
feared, that were I to make any alterations or omissions, I 
should* destroy its chief merit, which lies in its simple narratipn 
of the little events that make up the life of an unsophisticated, 
warm-hearted, country-bred girl. My readers must also re- 
member, that in every country there are different standards 
by which good-breeding and refinement of manners are 
judged ; the practical interpretation of these words varies in 
almost every part of the globe, and it is most unjust to con- 
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demn slight differences in habits and opinions as signs of a 
want of education. 

To the talented authoress of " Backfischen's Leiden und 
Freuden," I offer my sincere thanks for the kind manner in 
which she at once granted me permission to translate her 
work. I can only regret she has not met with a more worthy 
interpreter of her bright little tale ; her popularity in her own 
country, as a writer for the young, is however so great, that 
she could have gained no fresh renown from the pen of any 
translator. 

K.. C C. 
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CHAPTER L 

LB A VING HOME. 

' I ^HE carriage was at the door, Frederick was cracking his 
-■- whip, and the horses were stamping impatiently. Once 
more I threw myself into the arms of my father and mother, once 
more I kissed all my loved brothers and sisters, and shook hands 
with all the servants assembled to wish me good-bye; then I 
buried myself in a comer of the carriage sobbing bitterly ; but I 
could not remain quiet, and in a minute, was bending out of the 
window, waving innumerable farewells to the dear ones at home. 
As the carriage drove through the village, I saw friendly faces at 
every window or door, and on all sides, kindly greetings and good 
wishes awaited me. I knew all the inhabitants of these peaceful 
little cottages, and had been more or less intimate with them all 
during the happy days of my childhood, which I had spent entirely 
in my native village. And now I was going away from all that 
was dearest to my heart, from my father's house, from my birth- 
place, the loveUest spot in the world ! By my side in the car- 
riage a gentle, middlQ-aged woman sat; around her sweet-tempered 
face clustered small grey curls, shading two dark bright eyes. 
It was she who was taking me away from home to her quiet* 
house in Berlin. I, the awkward " bread-and-butter miss," was 
to accompany her thither, that, under her protection, I might 
learn something of life and manners. Aunt Ulrica was the name 
of my companion, she was my father's widowed sister, and was 

A 
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loved and" respected by all who knew her. She gently stroked 
my hand, which in my pain I had laid on hers, and spoke such 
loving words of comfort, that I soon became somewhat calmer. 
By the side of such a companion I could not feel quite so forsaken 
and wretched as I had at first considered myself. » 

Before the carriage entered a wood that stretched faif up the 
hill-side, I turned and gave a long last look to my loved village. 
The church tower and the cottages seemed to be smiling at me. 
I could still distinguish clearly the green shutters and red tiles of 
our house, and I fancied I saw the waving of a white handkerchief; 
with a heavy heart I returned the greeting. A minute later and 
the trees had cruelly shut out all further view ; I remained silent, 
deep in thought, and my aunt did little to disturb me. 

After a drive of several hours we reached Magdeburg, whence 
the railway was to take us to the capital. I had now to part 
from the last home face ; our faithful old coachman, Frederick, 
must return with the dear old greys, whom I had so often driven 
home from the fields with a load of corn or hay. I gave Frederick 
a hundred messages for each dear one in Schreibersdorf, again 
and again I stroked and patted the horses, giving them once more 
their favourite titbits of bread and sugar, tenderly I smoothed 
down the blue cushions of the dear old chaise, and with tearful 
eyes watched the cloud of dust that hid the fast disappearing 
carriage from my sight. 

A walk with my aunt through the town and its suburbs helped 
to draw me out of my melancholy thoughts, and the railway 
journey through a strange neighbourhood did me still more good. 
My aunt so well understood how to keep my attention alive to 
all the places and things we passed on our way ; our fellow- 
travellers also gave subjects for my thoughts, and at length my 
aunt opened a basket of fruit and cakes that mamma had secretly 
given her for me. How clearly did this kind present show me 
the loving, thoughtful mother, who, even though separated from 
her child, wished to give her pleasure. My own dear mamma 
attained her aim, for I was in truth still enough of a child to 
swallow down my last tears with the delicious dainties. With 
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clear eyes, I at length looked out at the great city spread out 
before us, and as we drove through its streets, I glanced round 
with curiosity and astonishment. The handsome houses and gay 
shops awoke my deep admiration, tall statues looked down on us 
solemnly from between the green trees, broad bridges crossed the 
river that flowed through the town, and stately churches and 
palaces cast a proud disdainful glance on me, poor country girl I 
Everything around us announced the capital, the residence of a 
great prince. 

At last the carriage stopped .in one of the widest streets before 
a cheerful-looking house, not quite so high as some of its neigh- 
bours, whose size and countless windows really seemed to crush 
my heart Here, in the mighty city, where such multitudes wished 
to find room, it was necessary to build high up in the air ; but 
even the cellars of the houses, which no one in the country would 
like to live in, were, as I saw, inhabited by large families, and not 
a yard of space seemed to have been left unoccupied. My aunt's 
pretty house had but few occupants, and its clean and comfortable 
appearance denoted die easy circumstances of its owner. A small 
shady garden was at the back of the house, and as no streets but 
only other gardens surrounded it, it was quite possible, whilst 
looking at its green trees, to forget that one was in the middle of 
a noisy capital. 

It was here, then, that I was for the present to live, here in the 
strange house, in the strange city, amidst strange surroundings ! 
Oh, how anxiously my heart beat as I mounted the stairs behind 
Aunt Ulrica, and the neat little maid-servant carrying the count- 
less parcels that we had brought with us. Bashful and shy, I 
remained standing on the threshold of the pretty room we were 
entering, and did not dare to lay aside my things. Aunt Ulrica 
no sooner noticed my timidity, than coming towards me she affec- 
tionately pressed me to her heart, and said, " Welcome to my 
house, my dearest child ; God grant that you may be well and 
happy here, and that my love may supply the place of home ! " 
How warmly did I return the caresses of this dear, loving aunt ! 
How alone^ how terribly alone and forsaken I should have been: 
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in this large, strange city had I not had this truly motherly friend 1 
'But by her side and under her protection I might confidently go 
forth to encounter the new and strange difficulties which might 
beset my path. My aunt then took me all over her house, which 
was very large and roomy. The greatest neatness reigned in 
every part; the kitchen and the servants' department were as 
comfortably and conveniently fitted up as the sitting and bed- 
rooms ; everywhere ease and plenty were apparent, but nowhere 
dazzling show or fashionable luxury. All I saw impressed me 
with an idea of simplicity and reality, which was also reflected in 
my aunt's appearance. There was something in her very being, 
that continually awoke my secret admiration, and yet there was 
nothing peculiar in the behaviour or manners of this gentle, quiet 
woman ; on the contrary, all about her appeared so simple, so 
natural that one would almost have said, that there was no other 
way for a lady to speak, move, or act. The completeness of her 
character formed itfe greatest charm ; there was nothing one missed, 
nothing one could wish away. At that time I could not have 
said in what this harmony consisted, I now know that it was the 
result of a careful education. 

Even then, by the side of this excellent woman, I felt more and 
more how few, as yet, were the steps that I, poor country-bred 
maiden, had taken on the road to this higher education. In my 
village home, among so many wild little brothers and sisters, these 
thoughts had never come to me. My dear mother had been pre* 
vented by her large family and delicate health from occupying 
herself much with my education, and though. her own youth had 
been spent in a village far from the more refined manners and 
customs of cities, she had long wished that her eldest daughter 
should learn, amidst other surroundings, those things that in her 
father's house she could not acquire. My beloved mother had 
instructed me carefully and faithfully in the quiet homely virtues 
on which she had founded the happiness ^f her household, and 
never shall I be able to thank her sufficiently for doing so. Her 
instructions laid the foundations for the lessons that my later life 
taught me, and by which my heart and understanding were gradu* 
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ally developed. My mother knew right- well, that nowhere should 
I be likely to improve so thoroughly as under my aunt's judicious 
training ; for- she fully appreciated the sterling qualities of her 
accomplished sister-in-law. Most willingly did my parents resign 
me to her care when she offered to take charge of my further 
education. Very, very soon, I felt into what faithful, loving hands 
I had been intrusted. 

But in the beginning of my stay at my aunt's I was unspeak- 
ably depressed and unhappy ; when in her presence I felt how 
awkwardly I stood or moved, and my natural shyness constantly 
increased my uncouthness. Often I stood at her side as stiff and 
immovable as a barber's block, and when she spoke to me, the 
colour rose to the roots of my hair and I dared not answer her, 
feeling myself too silly and childish. 

My aunt's gentle friendliness, however, soon began to work 
most beneficially on me ; my shyness melted before it, as snow 
before the sun ; I gradually regained my childish cheerfulness, 
notwithstanding the faults and mistakes I was constantly com- 
mitting afresh. On the very first day of my arrival, my aunt told 
me that she intended mercilessly to draw my attention to every- 
thing that was contrary to her wishes, only , I must not become 
impatient at her doing so, as this " fault-finding " would not be 
unkindly meant. Of course I promised submission with 9. full 
heart, and bravely and steadfastly kept my word, though it often 
cost me a hard struggle. * 

I am now going to relate to you, my young friends, all I 
remember of my stay in my aunt's house. These reminiscences 
are very dear to me, and as even in the present day the race of 
** bread-and-butter misses " is as numerous and flourishing as in 
former days, there are doubtless many amongst them who, whilst 
in their fifteenth year, feel as ill at ease and awkward as I did, 
and who will perhaps derive some CQ^solation or amusement from 
the following pages. 



CHAPTER IL ^ 

THE MORROW. 

" \70U will sleep in my room, Gretchen I ** had said Aunt 
•*■ Ulrica, as she led me over her house, at the same time 
opening the door of a pretty, -cosy, little room. Anxiously I glanced 
at the dainty little tent-bed, under whose snow-white curtains I 
was in future to dream. My simple little bed at home had been 
void of all adornment, and yet how peaceful and sweet my slumbers 
had been ! My aunt's bed was also surrounded by long white 
curtains, the cords that looped them back being held in an eagle's 
beak. The bird looked down on me with such a malicious ex- 
pression, as though my arrival had displeased him, that my spirits 
sank lower and lower. Happily I soon began to fancy that he, 
day by day, looked down upon me with greater friendliness ; he 
might indeed have easily perceived that I, poor child, had the 
most sincere wish to please every one. 

A low washin^stand stood near my bed, curtains were taste- 
fully draped round it, and on it were placed all possible requisites 
for my toilet. A soft carpet covered the floor, green curtains to 
match the paper of the walls were at the windows, and everything 
combined jto make the room most comfortable. But the thing 
that I liked best of all was the position of my bed — it was near 
a window that led into the garden. On waking in the morning 
I could immediately glance up at the sky and trees, just as we 
had been able to do at home from the windows of the lower 
nursery. 

It was with an indescribably heavy heart that, on the first 
evening of my arrival, I laid my head on the soft pillow of my tent- 
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bed ! Ah, it was, the first night that I had ever spent away from 
home, my first parting from those I loved ! Tear after tear rolled 
down on the white pillow, and an unspeakable longing for home 
took possession of my heart. At last, however, I quietly folded 
my hands, seeking comfort and peace from Him, who here also 
was watching over me, and who would still guide me with His 
fatherly hand as He had done until now. During my prayer a 
sweet calm stole into my heart; ; my eyes softly closed, to reopen 
in dreamland amidst the loved home- circle where my heart and 
thoughts were for ever wandering I How astonished was I on 
awaking next morning to find myself in the quiet, green little 
room.. I had Ijalf believed I was still among my noisy brothers 
and sisters. In a few minutes I remembered everything, and with 
a low sigh I cautiously peeped at the other bed to see if its owner 
were yet awake. She nodded a friendly good-morning to me, and 
asked how I had slept. 

" Very well, dear aunt," said I cheerfully. " I have been dream- 
ing all night, of Schreibersdorf and of all my brothers and sisters. 
They must have been heavy sleepers this morning, for I could not 
drive them out of bed." 

" You also, little one, do not seem to have had quite enough 
sleep ! " said my aunt smiling, a? I gave a loud yawn and stared 
at my aunt, forgetting even to raise my hand to my mouth. 
" Don't swallow me completely, child," cried she shutting her 
eyes ; and I, ashamed of myself, hid my head under the clothes. 
The act of ill-breeding, with which I had begun the day, made 
so deep an impression gn me, that I henceforward cultivated most 
carefully the art of yawning. 

My aunt now hinted that it was time tq get up ; I speedily 
glided from between the sheets, and in the airiest of night costumes, 
crouched on the floor to put on my stockings. A hearty laugh 
from my aunt again brought a deep glow to my cheeks. 

" Oh," cried she merrily, " how old is that dear little humpback 
cowering on the ground? She must be. at least five feet high ! " 

On hearing my aunt's words, I flew as quick as lightning 
behind my bed-curtains, and first began to appreciate their virtues 
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• 

when I found what an excellent retreat they formed whilst ex- 
changing my too simple night costume for other clothes.- Some- 
what copfused, I once more made my appearance, and hurried 
towards my aunt's bed to wish her good morning. She warmly 
returned my greeting, but when I lifted my lips for a kiss, she 
gently pushed me back, saying : 

" Washing and mouth-rinsing before kissing, dearest Gretchen !" 
Already stupidity number three, and I was hardly out of bed ; 
to what sum would my aunt's admonitions amount, before I again 
lay down under the shelter of my bed-curtains ! Dejectedly I 
glided towards the washing-stand to commence my morning t(5ilet, 
an operation that had cost me little time or trouble at home. A 
little water, just enough to wet my hands, had always amply 
sufficed for my ablutionary requirements ; and without laying aside 
my* night dress, I rapidly^ drew the damp comer of the towel two 
or three times across my face and nepb; my hands were finished 
off in equally quick time, and there I was, ready. In the mean- 
time, my aunt had got up, and she now approached my washing- 
stand. 

" Is water so dear in the country, that you are so sparing of 
it ? " said she pointing to the few drops in the hand-basin. 
*'I do not need more. Auntie t" said I in astonishment 
** I should wish you to devote more time and attention to this 
business ; both health aitd cleanliness demand it ! " said my aunt 
kindly, as she began her own toilet, which I watched wonderingly. 
She first poured out a quantity of water in the hand-basin, bared 
her neck and arms, and bathed both head end shoulders over and 
over agaii\ with a large soft sponge. Then she rubbed her arms 
and hands with foaming soap, and cried out merrily : 

** You can never use too much of my water and soap I From 
the consumption of soap in a State, its degree of civilisation is 
determined; the more soap consumed, the higher the point to 

which it has attained." 

» 

She then handed me a sponge as large and soft as her own, telling 
me to follow her example. Embarrassed, I began the unusual 
work, and performed it so adroitly that in a few minutes everything^ 
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around me was flooded. As a crowning act, I knocked over the 
water-jug ; instantly the carpet, the bed-curtains, even the clothes 
on the chair were dripping. 

" Oh, we shall be drowned ! That is indeed consuming water ! " 
laughed my aunt, looking at me and saving from the streaming 
water all that still remained dry. " You have followed my theory 
only too faithfully ! " 

"Ah, it was the fault of the large sponge, Auntie," said I, 
almost crying and looking in despair at the deluge around me. 

" Everything must first be learnt, child," said my aunt kindly. 
** But now make haste and dry yourself, or you will pay for my 
instructions with a severe cold." 

" If this dressing were but over I " sighed I to myself, as I 
poured out the water to dean my teeth, " I wonder what will go 
wrong now ! " 

But all went off better than I expected. The brush was soft, 
and the powder had a delightful perfume, so I managed excellently. 

" I hope, my child, that you repeat this operation after dinner ? " 
said my aunt, as soon as I had finished. 

" After dinner. Auntie ? No, till now I have never done so ! *' 

" Well, then, begin to-day ; it is excellent for the preservation of 
the teeth." 

"Very well, dear Aunt." 

Oh, how often in those days did I say " Very well, dear Aunt." 
Had I but^ received a thaler every lime, I should have returned 
home a " millionaire." 

" I like young girls to plait their hair the first thing in the 
morning!" said my aunt, as she saw me tucking my brown 
tresses into a net. 

" Very well, dear Aunt," said I meekly. Quickly I pulled off 
the net and set to work so- vigorously that the hair-pins were soon 
flying around me. 

" I will read you something out of the newspaper whilst you 
are busy, Gretchen ; take time enough to make yourself neat and 
tidy, I am rather particular about such matters," continued my 
auni, seating herself in an arm-chair and beginning to read aloud. 
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From time to time she glanced at me from over the newspaper, 
observing if all were proceeding in order. Very soon, I heard the 
words : 

" Take the loose hairs out of the comb before passing it again 
through your hair." " Do not put the hair on the table, but on 
a piece of paper." " Don't plait your hair so tightly, but nice 
and evenly." " Clean your brush and comb before putting them' 
away." 

At length the operation was completed, and I seized my morn- 
ing-gown, intending as usual to wrap myself comfortably in it. 

" No, my child, a young girl should finish off her dressing at 
once, and never coddle herself ! " said my aunt looking at me. 
In astonishment, I laid aside the despised article of dress. " That 
will prove a most useful thing should you be ill, but we do not 
need it whilst you are strong and healthy," continued she kindly. 
"Always be trim and d quatre ipingles ! There is something 
repulsive in a young girl who is slovenly, and the use of a morn- 
ing wrapper conduces but too readily to untidy habits. Come, I 
will help you, my child ! " 

She took up my clothes and helped me to fasten the many 
strings, buttons, hooks and eyes belonging to them. 

" Oh, oh ! I see a great many things here that do not please 
me." Hardly had I heard these ominous words, before a string 
of my petticoat, which I had pulled off yesterday and hastily sewn 
on again, remained hanging from my aunt's hand. " Such things 
must henceforward never happen, Gretchen ! " said my aunt 
severely. " And look here, all the hooks of your dress are so 
loose that I can see your petticoat between each of them 1 This 
will not do at all ; fetch another frock quickly, and sew on immedi- 
ately the string of your petticoat." 

Like a whipped poodle, I went to the wardrobe and did as I 
was told. 

" Did your good mother suffer such untidiness ? " asked my 
aunt as I sewed on the tape. 

" Oh no, Auntie, never 1 She was very particular about tidi- 
ness," replied I in a low tone and half crying. " I am not so 
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, careless generally, but yesterda/ I was in such a huny before 
starting, that I had not time to mend anything." 

" I will give you a piece of good advice, my child, so that such 
things may never occur," said my aunt affectionately. " Every 
evening, before going to bed, look over all the clothes you are 
going to put on the next day, and set to rights anything that is 
in disorder. You will always have time enough, and even should 
you be obliged to sacrifice a few minutes extra sleep, it will not 
matter much. As before going to sleep, one ought to examine 
one's heart to find out the faults committed in the past day, 
resolving to correct them ; so ought one to put in order at the 
close of day all the things that belong to the outer man. One 
should always remember that such little habits bear good fruit. 
Little holes soon become large ones, whether in dress or in the 
heart, and then require tenfold as much mending." 

I quietly kissed my good aunt's hand as she gently stroked my 
cheek. Suddenly I saw her look down on my hands, and with a 
half serious half comical expression she said : 

" You are in court mourning, Gretchen ! " 

" Court mourning, dear aunt ? What do you mean ? Is any 
member of the royal family dead ? " asked I wonderingly. 

" What ! you do not know that expression ? " laughed my aunt, 
holding up my hands to my eyes. " Here, we call court mourn- 
ing ten black finger-nails that have not called in the aid of the 
nail-brush ! Go quickly and lay aside this mourning ; I have pro- 
vided your washing-stand with everything requisite, go and brush 
your nails I " 

" Go and brush your nails ! " I went, and tried for the first 
time in my life an experiment to which at home my fingers had 
never submitted. Auntie soon came to my help, and I quickly 
learnt the uses of the neat little brushes, files, scissors, &c., that 
adorned my dressing-table. It is true, that never before had such 
nice white nails shone at the tips of my fingers, and my hands 
certainly looked twice as pretty. 

" Gretchen, slippers also belong to the list of things that young 
girls ought not to wear beyond the threshold of the bedroom I '* 
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said my aunt, turning towards me and casting suspicious glances 
at my feet. " I also see a flash of lightning,* my love." 

" It lightens ? " cried I in astonishment, looking out pi the 
window. 

My aunt laughed heartily at my simplicity, and said — 

" Have you dropped from the clouds, child, that you are igno- 
rant of such common expressions ? When the slit of your skirt is 
open, we call it lightning, little simpleton I I daresay you have 
forgotten to hook it together." 

" Oh, I never had a hook and eye on it. Auntie ! " answered I 
in surprise. 

" But it belongs to neatness, my child," answered my aunt, 
arranging matters. "It is most offensive to the eye to notice 
this negligence, sometimes in the most elegant toilettes." 

Whilst I exchanged the condemned slippers for my close-fitting 
laced boots, my aunt left our bedroom, and I soon followed her 
into the parlour where breakfast was awaiting us. As I entered 
Aunt Ulrica came towards me, and taking my head in her hands, 
pressed a hearty kiss on my upraised lips. ' 

" Now, dear," said she gaily, " I give you willingly that which 
I withheld just now ! To be kissed by unwashed lips is a severe 
demand on one's good-nature, and only too many persons besides 
my dear little Gerty forget this ! But now come to breakfast, 
my little daughter," continued my aunt, taking up the pretty china 
coffee-pot. " To-day all is prepared, but in future I make over 
to you the coffee-making in the morning and the tea-making in 
the evening. I am very fond of having it done in my own room, 
there is something so cosy in the singing of the kettle." 

Eagerly I ran to the table and began filling my aunt's cup with 
coffee, intending to add cream and sugar. 

" First sugar, then cream, that is an old rule ; otherwise love's 
course will be crossed," laughingly said my aunt, looking at me. 
" And do not fill the cup so full nor let it overflow I " 

" Oh, I beg your pardon 1 " cried I blushing, and quickly 

* Blitzettf or, to lighten, a homely expression, meaning that the placket- 
hole of a dress is open, displaying the unde^ skirt. 
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poured back into the cup the coffee that had run into the saucer. 
But now I fell from Scylla into Charybdis, as the saying is, for 
this was a still more clumsy action. 

At length, I also was able to sit down to breakfast and make 
myself a nice cup of sop, as we children at home called it ; I 
crumbled a quantity of bread into my cup until it stood high 
above the edge and was well saturated with coffee. 

" You are still a perfect child ! " cried my aunt, looking at me 
and smiling ; " well, I hope you will enjoy it ! When we are by 
ourselves I will not disturb your pleasure, but when in company 
you must give up such coffee-puddings ! " 

'' What a pity ! it is so nice, Auntie ! '' said I childishly, point- 
ing down to my sweet mess. I, however, tried to sip my second 
cup of coffee quite genteelly, according to Aunt Ulrica's advice ; 
but, as it was very hot, I poured it into the saucer to cool it and 
vigorously blew it. 

" But that will never do, child I " laughed my aunt 

I quickly put down my cup. . , 

" We children always drank out of the saucer at home ! " said 
I reddening. 

** I can quite believe it, almost everything is allowed to chil- 
dren ! " answered my aunt. " But you know you are staying 
with me in order to learn how grown-up people behave, in order 
to cast aside your baby shoes, and it is just for this reason that 
I torment you so mercilessly, you poor, little, rough colt ! But 
we will leave good alone for to-day ; you can do now whatever 
you like, otherwise you will forget half I have told you. To-day 
I have worried you with the little rules and duties of the early 
morning hours ; that was Lesson No. i. I think if we daily 
study similar little chapters, that before this day year, you will 
have learnt all that a * Miss in her Teens ' ought to know." 

Aunt Ulrica 'understood well how, in a kind and cheerful way, 
to polish me little by little, rough village maiden as I was ; but, 
doubtless, it was no light task. The gentleness and patience 
with which she drew my attention to every trifle rendered it 
impossible for me to feel either anger or rebellion. However 
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foolishly and thoughtlessly I behaved, however frequently I was 
reproved, I never felt aught but gratitude towards her who had 
undertaken my education in such a spirit of love and self-denial ; 
and every morning I felt inspired with fresh energy to requite all 
this trouble by renewed zeal and attention. But, in truth, how 
much that was novel had I to learn, how much that had become 
habitual had I to unlearn ! 

I felt in a perfect whirl, how full the morning had been of 
censure and admonition ! With what a deep-drawn sigh did I 
look back on my own dear hom£ ! There, everything I did had 
been right and proper; there, I was still a child, to whom every- 
thing was allowable, and how happy and light-hearted had I 
been ! But now ! Now I was no longer a child, now I was to 
act as the grown-up young lady with new duties and new claims ! 
Again and again the closing words of a beautiful song came into 
my mind, and from the bottom of my heart I sighed : 

" Oh, how blessed, oh, how blessed, 
Still to be a child I "* 



CHAPTER III. 

VISITS. 

ALTHOUGH the first day in the house of my dear ."Aunt 
^ Propriety," as I jokingly called her, stands out so clearly 
in my memory, such is not the case with many of the succeeding 
days and hours. Yet many events that occurred during the early 
part of my residence with her have left such a vivid impression 
behind, that I will relate some of them^ 

" Go and put on your hat and cloak, Gretchen j we will go and 
pay some visits," said my aunt one day. 

I hastened to obey her orders, for she was not at all fond of 
being kept waiting: I had never been accustomed to these 
ceremonious expeditions at home. I contented myself with seizing 
a hat if I wanted to run out into the garden or fields ; I knew 
little about shawls, gloves, umbrellas, parasols, or any other 
articles that belong to a walk in a town. It therefore regularly 
happened that I forgot something or other, and only found out ' 
my loss after we had started ; naturally, my aunt was often dis- 
pleased with me. 

On the day I am speaking of, it had been raining ; so I 
fastened up my dress with two pretty little hooks, that my aunt 
had given me for this purpose, for she had often drawn my attention 
to the unsightliness of good clothes that had been trailed in the 
mud, or had made me observe how awkwardly some ladies held 
up their dresses, displaying the untidy sight of under-skirts of 
different lengths. 

Well, armed with my shawl and umbrella, I hastened to join 
my aunt who, as usual, was ready before me. As we descended 
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the stairs, I perceived that I had forgotten one of my gloves ; in 
alarm I rushed back to look for the missing article. Fortunately, 
I soon overtook my aunt, but in my haste did not notice how 
wet the streets were, and that I had on only cloth boots, until my 
aunt suddenly stood still and pointed to my feet 

" Without overshoes in such weather, child ? " said she in a 
tone of displeasure, " That will not do ! First, you will get 
your feet wet, and secondly, you will spoil your good cloth boots. 
Run back quickly, put on your goloshes, and follow me ; you 
will find me at Privy- Councillor Delius', where I am going first 
of all." 

I ran home on the wings of the wind, and took the shoes from 
their place in the cupboard. But how annoying 1 They were 
still muddy from the last rainy day, and I was obliged to wait 
until Dora had cleaned them. 

" Why was I so stupid as to put the silly things away- dirty 
into the cupboard ! " murmured I grumblingly, whilst I fidgeted 
impatiently with my feet. " Do, pray be quick, Dora," added I 
sharply, "otherwise I shall not be able to overtake Auntie, but 
shall be obliged to enter Privy- Councillor Delius' room all 
alone!" 

The very thought of such a thing made me quite hot, I 
started off the moment I was ready, rushing along at such a 
pace that I splashed into a dozen puddles, half knocked down 
every person I met, or ran my open umbrella into their 
faces. 

" Dear me ! that runaway young thing seems in a pretty 
hurry!" were the words I heard behind me, as with unabated 
speed I dashed onwards, still hoping to overtake my aunt 
before she reached her destination. But all was in vain ! I 
had delayed too long, and was now obliged to enter the room 
alone. 

I followed the servant, who announced me, with a fast-beating 
heart, anJ shyly approached the lady of the house, who cordially 
welcomed rne. Aunt Ulrica was sitting by her side on the 
sofa, but rose on my entrance^ to introduce me to the Privy* 
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Councillor's wife. Then there came a terrible moment, I had to 
make my curtsey I This had ever been one of my stumbling- 
blocks, and, notwithstanding the courageous manner in which I 
set about it, I felt my knees tremble, and a burning glow over- 
spread my face. 

" Come nearer, dear Gretchen ! " said Madame Delius kindly, 
offering me a softly cushioned arm-chair. • 

"Will you first, dear friend, allow Gretchen to carry her 
goloshes and umbrella out into the hall ? " said my aunt, just as 
I was seating myself in the proffered chair. 

Alarmed, I quickly sprang up from my seat and glanced down 
at my feet. I now first perceived the pitiable condition in which 
I, in my haste and confusion, had entered the drawing-room. 
Not only had I forgotten to let down my looped-up dress, and 
thus hide my mud-bespattered petticoats, but I had also kept on 
my muddy overshoes, which had left their traces on the polished 
floor and on the handsome carpets. My hand still grasped con- 
vulsively my umbrella, from which the rain water was trickling 
down in pleasant little streams, forming gradually a little lake. 

Stammering a timid excuse, I hurried from the room and 
divest'ed myself in the anteroom of the unfortunate culprits. I 
also glanced in the looking-glass, and soon discovered how little 
suited my whole appearance was to a morning call. The wind 
had blown my hair to every point of the compass ; my hat was 
on one side and had suffered a heavy contusion in my battle with 
other people's umbrellas, the strings that fastened my cloak were 
hanging down my back, and my collar was on the point of dropping 
off entirely. 

*1 Why did Auntie choose such a day as this for paying visits ! " 
thought I angrily, as I endeavoured to set to rights my unlucky 
toilet. 

Whilst still busily occupied, my eyes fell on my gloves ; new 
horror seized my poor heart 1 Alas 1 in my haste and confusion, I 
had taken an old pair, and only now did I notice my mistake. 
What would my aunt say when she saw them, and see them she 
would, for nothing escaped her watchful eye ! And what would 

> ^ B 
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the Privy- Councillor's elegant wife think of me I I had doubtless 
already sunk very low in her opinion. Keep on the horrid things 
I must ; to go without gloves as I had done in the country, was 
too uncivilised ! Faint-hearted and anxious I returned to the 
drawing-room, hiding my hands carefully under a comer of my 
shawl, looking thereby more stiff and awkward than ever. The 
kind lady of the house had sufficient tact not to show that she 
saw my return, but continued talking eagerly to my aunt. I seated 
myself quietly on a plain cane chair, not daring to take, without 
invitation, one of the comfortable arm-chairs. 

I sat there in silence for a long time, and had leisure enough to 
collect my thoughts. I dragged and pulled at the tips of my 
unlucky gloves ; on one hand two, on the other three fingers 
peeped out like so many rosebuds forcing their way through the 
green leaves that still enveloped them. All my fidgeting was 
however vain, they would not become whole in this way. 

At last I felt a wish to use my handkerchief, and put my hand 
in my pocket, but oh, it was not there ; I must have forgotten it 
in my haste, or left it in the anteroom. This was really too un- 
fortunate 1 How ardently did I hope Auntie would take her leave, 
but she did not seem to be thinking of doing so, and was talking 
as earnestly as ever. At length Madame Delius rose to ring for a 
servant ; I made the most of the moment, and with a beseeching 
look at Aunt Ulrica, took her handkerchief out of her hand. She 
quietly allowed me to do so,' but a disapproving shake of her 
head told me only too plainly, what she thought of her excellent 
niece. 

" Frederick, tell my daughter that I have visitors 1 " said 
Madame Delius to the servant as he entered. 

Soon the door of the next room was opened and a tall, slight 
lady dressed with the greatest elegance glided in. She looked 
down at me with a pair of calm, languishing eyes, and then greeted 
my aunt with a slight bow. She appeared not even to see me, 
though I stood before her in all my length, until her mother intro- 
duced me. I thought I should now have an opportunity of 
making up for the wretched little curtsey, I had made to the lady 
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of the house on my entrance. I therefore bent my knee before 
Miss Amanda ahnost.down to the ground, and felt quite pleased 
and satisfied with my performance. The young lady, however, 
did little more than nod her head and slowly let herself down into 
the arm-chair I had left vacant, negligently leaning back in it 
This, however, was not yet sufficiently comfortable, so she drew 
forward a small stool on which she rested her feet, and whilst she 
supported her head with one hand and played witl\ a fan with the 
other, she silently stared at me with half-closed eyes. This search- 
ing examination drew cold drops of perspiration to my brow, I 
moved uneasily on my seat and finally remained at the extreme 
edge, crimson to the roots of my hair. 

" You come, I am sure, from the country ? " at length said the 
young lady in an affected tone. 

This simple question brought a deeper glow to my cheeks. 
Until that moment I had always been proud of my home, and my 
eyes had brightened when I could talk to any one about it, but 
now it seemed as if I ought to be ashamed of being " only from 
the country," for I could well feel how much depreciation lay in 
Amanda's question. 

My aunt, who during the time had been talking to our hostess, 
now came to my relief and answered the question that had been 
addressed to me. After a short pause, which I had not dared to 
interrupt, my courage not being sufficient to permit me to recom- 
mence a conversation with the young lady, she suddenly turned 
towards me; 

" How old are you, my dear ? " asked she condescendingly, 
much in the way a princess might question a poor girl, who was 
begging some favour of her. Up to that moment, I had always 
told any one my age openly and cheerfully, but in the presence of 
Amanda Delius, I seemed transformed. 

" Just sixteen ! " murmured I, glowing with shame at not being 
older. 

" Oh ! quite a * bread-and-butter miss ' still ! " lisped Amanda 
wearily, as she slowly played with her fan. 

There certainly was nothing new or unknown to me, in what 
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the young lady said. I was perfectly aware that I was still ''a bread- 
and-butter miss ; " my aunt and every on? else were continually 
reminding me of the fact ; but till now, I had never considered 
the name to be a reproach. But from Amanda's mouth, it 
appeared unbearable, and I could have cried with anger and 
vexation. Happily for me, my aunt now got up and took leave 
of mother and daughter, I was therefore released from my painful 

situation. The young lady having appafently considered that her 

« 

last remark summed up my character, had ceased to speak to me, 
and had joined in the conversation between her mother and Aunt 
Ulrica. 

With what delight did I find myself once again in the street ! 
I walked by my aunt's side silently, and at first she did not speak 
a word. At last, however, she said — 

" Well, Gretcben, you have certainly gained renown to-day ! " 

** Oh, Auntie, I am so ashamed of my stupidity," cried I sobbing, 
for now all command of myself was lost, and I remembered with 
bitterness all that had happened. 

" Come, come, child, calm yourself ! what will the people think, 
if they see such a great girl crying and sobbing in the public street ! 
said my aunt kindly. " You did not do anything actually wrong ; 
you only made some mistakes in the rules of good breeding, such 
faults will soon be corrected ! " 

" Oh, I am a great dunderhead. Auntie ; give me a good scold- 
ing, I thoroughly deserve it ! " cried I still sobbing. 

" I shall never scold you, child, for things about which you do 
not know better ! " replied my aunt affectionately. " Neverthe- 
less I shall be obliged to do so if you persist in drowning my poor 
cambric handkerchief with your tears ! " 

Notwithstanding my sobs, I could not help laughing, and ere 
long I regained my composure. 

" With reference to our call on my friends," continued my aunt, 
'* I will only ^raw your attention to those little things, that belong 
to good breeding ; remember, when you sit down on a chair, or 
whatsoever it be, do not place yourself on the extreme edge, or 
furthest corner, but quietly take possession of the whole seat^ 
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otherwise you appear awkward and nervous. Wait also until a 
hand is offered you, before presenting yours ; jIdu cannot know if 
other people are inclined to take yours. And lastly, apportion 
your curtseys (in the making of which, I will assist you a little) 
according to the age and standing of the persons, in whose honour 
you offer them. To-day worthy Madame Delius received but a 
little bob from you, whilst her, pretensious daughter was honoured 
with a reverence deep and ceremonious enough for a princess." 

" But she was as unapproachable as a princess ! " sighed I. 

" You are not far wrong in that ! " said my aunt smiling ; " I 
will, however, leave all the paying of homage to you. But now 
come home, we will call on our other friends another day, when 
the weather is finer, and when a handkerchief is to be found in 
your pocket and tidy gloves on your hands ! " 

I was right after all in thinking nothing could escape Auntie*s 
eyes. She had perceived those red tips even under their hiding- 
place, although I had taken such pains to conceal them from her 
watchful gaze. Oh ! " Aunt Propriety ! *' 



CHAPTER IV. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Tj'ORTUNATELY all the visits I paid with my aunt were not 
-'- quite so tragical as the one I have described, nevertheless 
a slight " visit-fever " seized me each time we prepared for similar 
enterprises, and my heart beat loudly the day my aunt called me 
to accompany her to Professor Bunker's. 

" You will find a young girl, where we are going, with whom 
you can make friends ! " said my aunt, as we walked along. I 
secretly heaved a sigh at this information, for though my heart 
longed for some one to share my confidence, the young ladies of 
the capital seemed to be of a different nature^to myself or to my 
friends in the country, and I began to doubt the possibility of find- 
ing anyone of a similar creation to my own. All these young 
ladies stood on such an unattainable height in comparison with 
me, poor, awkward, village maiden, that when introduced to one 
of them, I would with pleasure have exchanged lots with the 
humblest mouse. This time, as was my custom, I entered 
Madame Bunker's room with timid steps, though sheltered as a 
chicken beneath my aunt's wings. A very lively good-natured 
lady rose to meet us, and no sooner had she welcomed us with a 
few kind words than she hurried to the door and called out — 
" Mary, come down quickly, some dear friends have arrived ! " 
A young girl with beautiful fair hair and honest blue eyes 
appeared at the door in answer to this call ; she came towards us 
blushing slightly and with a little timidity, but yet with grace and 
cordiality. Aunt Ulrica kissed her warmly and led her to me to 
introduce her. Mary smilingly looked up at me with her beauti- 
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fill blue eyes, and taking my hand, exclaimed : '^ Oh ! I have 
often heard of you, dear Gretchen, from Aunt Ulrica, how glad I 
am to know you at last ! " She then drew me towards a little 
sofa near the window, and whilst the elder ladies were conversing 
in their corner, she talked to me in such a confiding, open-hearted 
way, that my heart bounded with joy and delight. She was in 
truth a very different person from Miss Amanda Delius, who had 
hardly deigned to address three words to me, and who had 
treated me as a goose ; different also from the other young ladies 
I had seen at my aunt's. All my shyness vanished before this 
sweet open-hearted child of nature ; we were soon laughing and 
chattering as if we had known each other for years. When at 
length my aunt took leave, Mary kissed me tenderly, promising to 
come and see me very soon, " for she liked me so much," 

" Well, did I not tell you — you would become good friends ? " 
said my aunt, as we wended our steps homewards. " Mary is a 
dear, loving child, and I shall be very pleased if you like each 
other." 

'^ Ah, she is so nice, such a darling, Auntie ! " cried I enthusias- 
tically, " and I should be only too happy, were I her friend." 

" I also should be very glad, if you were," replied my aunt, 
"for with all her childishness, Mary is a thoroughly well-bred 
clever girl, whose education has been most carefully conducted, 
and there are many things you might learn from her." 

This new acquaintai>ce filled my heart with indescribable joy ; 
that for which I had so earnestly longed, had been granted nie in 
a more perfect manner than I had ever hoped for. Yes, the 
oftener I met sweet Mary Dunker, the closer were our hearts 
drawn together, and the tighter grew the bonds of friendship, 
which have never since been broken. 

My friend was a little older tha^ I, and thanks to her good 
education,, was already beyond the painful " bread-and-butter " 
stage of existence ; she, -however, preferred the companionship of 
young girls to that of grown-up young ladies, for her childish 
nature rebelled against everything artificial, affected or assuming ; 
characteristic traits of most of the young ladies here. She was 
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a charming little blonde, with delicate slender limbs, and most 
graceful movements. I made a striking contrast to her with my 
long arms and legs that strongly resembled the sails of a wind- 
mill. Mary had an inexpressibly good and soft heart that shone 
out of her forget-me-not eyes, and it was impossible to resist lov- 
ing her whether one would or not 

Our friendship was soon solemnly ratified with the customary- 
conditions. The first was naturally that we should address each 
other with the familiar " thou ; " the second time we met that was 
taken for granted. Then we wrote in each other's album, the 
warmest declaratiqns of friendship ; I chose Geibel's poem : " My 
heart, knowest thou the twin sister angels } " in which friendship 
and love are so enthusiastically celebrated ; Mary chose for me 
Goethe's lovely poem : " To Lottchen," — it seemed to have flowed 
from our own souls, so well did it express our feelings. Of 
course, we very soon began to wear, suspended by an elastic 
thread from our necks, little gold hearts that held in their most 
secret recesses a lock of hair ; and Auntie further sealed our cove- 
nant by a present of the sweetest little gold rings with blue stones. 
It will be easily understood that ere long a small picture of my 
friend, surrounded by delicate sprays of ivy, was hanging over my 
work-table, whilst mine occupied a similar place in her room, 
and no one will be surprised to hear that thousands of little notes 
were continually passing from one to the other. How much we 
had to say to each other when we had not met for a few days I 
there seemed no end to pur questions and narrations. 

From this time forward, my life became much happier than it 
had been before, for though I was very fond of talking to dear 
Aunt Ulrica, and was for ever learning something useful from her, 
she was so much older chan I, that it was impossible for us to 
have the same feelings and opinions. But the dear friend of my 
choice thought and felt almost the same as I did, except that she 
had had much more experience, and was much better informed on 
all subjects than I was ; I could, therefore, always go to her for 
advice. I now no longer felt such feverish anxiety when obliged 
to accompany my aunt to her friends and acquaintances, for I 
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knew well that I should find my dear Mary in most houses, and 
that from her I should derive support and encouragement under 
my difficulties. As soon as I joined a circle of friends, my eyes 
anxiously sought out Mary's light-blue dress, and only when I 
found it did I feel quite happy and at ease ; when my friend was 
absent, I was forlorn and lonely. 

Mary nearly always wore light-blue ; this colour was so becom- 
ing to her delicately fair complexion, that I could not bear to see 
her dressed in anything else. Even now, when I look back to our 
happy youth, she always appears to me attired in that colour. She 
was in truth my blue sky, and her sweet face was its golden sun. 

All the hours we spent together were not devoted to idle talk 
and friendly prattle ; some were passed in sober study, for Aunt 
Ulrica had wished me to take a few lessons in languages, music, 
and drawing, and to my great joy Mary shared some of these 
occupations with me. Thus both mind and body were planed and 
polished before setting out in life's race.* But however much 
others might strive to make a fine lady of me, my aunt took care 
that my simplicity and naturalness should not be spoiled; and 
even at the present moment, all affectation and pretension are as' 
hateful to me as they were then. Mary's tastes in this respect 
were the same as my own. I soon saw clearly by her example, 
and that of Aunt Ulrica, that true good breeding does not consist 
in such things, and I daily esteemed myself more and more fortu- 
nate in being able to pass my life with such real gentlewomen. 
"Whilst Auntie continued in her affectionate way to draw my 
attention to my faults and bad habits, Mary did so likewise. 

One day, for example, as I was walking down the street, I saw 
my dear friend coming towards me ; giving full vent to my feel- 
ings, I rushed to meet her with open arms, and throwing myself 
on her neck kissed and caressed her as was my wont. A deep 
blush overspread her sweet face, and instead of returning my 
tokens of endearment, she tried to disengage herself from my arms 
and looked anxiously around her. 

" What is the matter with you, Mary, darling ? " cried I ia 
surprise, as I raised my questioning eyes and looked at her face. 
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in general the picture of gentleness. '" Do you no longer care for 
me?" 

** Oh, Gretchen, don't say such a thing ! " answered she in low 
tones, as she drew me along with her at a quick pace. '^ But 
come, come, I will tell you directly what is the matter ! " 

Again she cast an anxious glance on one side, and for the first 
time I noticed a fashionably-dressed gentleman standing close to 
us, who, with his glass fixed in his eye, was watching us with an 
air of amused contempt Thoroughly terrified, I hurried after 
Mary, but nevertheless could not resist staring at the young man. 
He smiled at me familiarly, kissed his hand, and murmured softly : 
*' How poetic ! how delightful ! what charming children I " Mary 
dragged me so quickly out of the neighbourhood of this impertinent 
coxcomb, that I neither heard nor saw anything more ; but fear- 
ing we might be followed, I turned round and threw a rapid glance 
in the direction of the impudent man. Mary's exclamation, 
" Don't look round, Gretchen, I entreat you ! " came too late, I had 
already done so, and had seen that our tormentor was still nodding 
to us from a distance, though happily he had not followed us. 

" How could you greet me, dear Gerty, in the street in such a 
stormy and noisy manner I " said Mary, in a tone of gentle re- 
proof. " You must never do so again ; you see what conse- 
quences ensue." 

" But we always greet each other in that way, Mary," cried I 
excitedly. '^ What can that man mean by insulting us thus? " 

'^ Your conduct was so strange, my darling, that he thought he 
migh^ take a liberty with us. People do not greet each other in 
the street in the same manner as at home. Kissing and embrac- 
ing are not allowable there ; if you do not remember that, you may 
perhaps experience even greater disagreeables than this one." 

" But it is dreadful to think, that under God's open sky, we 
may not show how much we love each other ! " sighed I, perplexed 
and hanging down my head. 

'^ Oh, all that could be said on demonstration of feeling would 
form a wonderful book 1 " cried Mary, laughing. " In society it 
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is often necessary to put a constraint oii one's feelings, and show 
an undisturbed face notwithstanding inward joy or sorrow." 

'' That must be difficult ; I do not think I could ever learn 
how to do it," said I dejectedly. " But Mary dear, do me a 
kindness, and tell me what other things there are that must not 
be done in the street. Everything is so different here ; at home 
I could do as I pleased, I could run through the village, or tear 
about the fields, without any one thinking I was doing something , 
improper." 

" Well, dearest, in the street you ought not to talk so loud as 
you are doing now, the passers-by look round on us in astonish- 
ment," «aid Mary in a low tone, pressing my hand. " And then, 
as a favour to me, do not run against every one and half push 
them down, but move a little out of their way." 

" Ah, yes, your dear friend is a gawky creature," sighed I, and 
continuing my way, I gave every one we met a wide berth. 

This however was again wrong, for the semicircle I described 
as I passed each person, attracted their notice, and of course, 
I fully understood, by doing so, I was offending the laws of 
good taste. 

" You must be dreadfully angry with me, Mary, you must feel 
so ashamed of me ! " exclaimed I, cross with myself, and the 
world at large. " I shall only disgrace you, if I stay longer with 
you, we had better part. Good-bye, darling, till we meet again." 

" Don't be such a little fool, Gerty," said Mary, holding me back 
lovingly. " I should be a fine friend indeed, if I could not put up 
with such little weaknesses. You have to bear with my faults." 

" Ah, but you have no faults 1 " cried I peevishly. 

'* What ! I have no faults, Gretchen ? " laughed Mary. 
.'* Then I should be a prodigy, and I have never detected in 
myself any signs of such a phenomenon. Look here and I will 
show you a fault in your most perfect friend," continued she 
merrily as she lifted up one foot. " Propriety requires that shoe 
strings should be firmly tied at home, to prevent their coming 
undone out of doors and trailing ^ la Figaro^ but to-day I must 
step under a doorway and set things in order." 
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After the repairing of this little accident, we hurried towards 
home, meeting on our way several nicely-dressed young girls who, 
to judge by their books and portfolios, must just have left school. 
They had joined hands and were taking up the whole breadth of 
the pavement. As they drew nearer, they showed little inclina- 
tion to break their line and let us pass through. Mary, neverthe- 
less, stepped forward with such quick firmness, that the close 
^allies thought they had better make an opening; they did so 
amidst a general giggling and nudging. 

" Poor stupid Gerty would never have thought of behaving as 
rudely as these young geese ! " cried I, astonished to find 
young ladies of the capital betraying such want of good 
manners. 

"Yes, those are polite schoolgirl manners," answered Mary 
angrily. " The young creatures know quite well that it is not 
right of them to monopolise the whole breadth of the street, yet 
they do it. You have no idea to what an extent these detestable 
schoolgirl manners are carried ; one must fight against them 
whenever one has the opportunity. Of course there are excep- 
tions ; but for your comfort, I can assure you, that such a regular 
town young lady, with her over-refinement and conceitedness, is 
ten times more objectionable than you, my dear child of nature, 
even if you were to embrace me every day in the public street, to 
the delectation of a legion of young coxcombs, spectators of the 
performance." 

I threw my arms laughingly round Majy's neck, for we were 
at home again, and in Mary's own litde room, and there, there 
was no need for me to consider whether my actions were in 
accordance with the strict rules of propriety. We continued 
chatting together until the sinking sun at length warned me to 
set off home. I had to hurry away, for one of the tiresome 
peculiarities of the capital is, that at night one must not walk 
about alone. How merrily and harmlessly we ran about the 
village and in front of our house ; there at night less annoyance 
was to be feared than here in the broad daylight, if one unfor- 
tunately showed one's feelings. Ah yes, at home I 



CHAPTER V. 

DINNER. 

A T dinner, no less than at breakfast, I was guilty of many 
•^^ breaches of good behaviour ; at home the noisy little party 
of children occupied all my pstrents' attention, and tolerable 
quiet was the first and sole* requisite they demanded at table, all 
else was left pretty much to our own good inclinations. In my 
aunt's house the dinners were generally simple, but cheerful and 
pleasant, for aunt spiced the meal with entertaining anecdotes, 
her little hints on propriety, like notes of exclamation, occasion- 
ally interrupting the evenness of her conversation. 

** Make use of your table-napkin, dear child," was, for instance, 
one of the maxims of my Catechism on Propriety. " The hand 
is used for wiping the mouth only in those countries where no 
napkins grow." 

I understood full well, that in plain German, this meant 
among the peasants. I hastijy seized the much-neglected article 
in question. 

** Now, see, what a greedy little thing you are ! " said Aunt 
Ulrica teazingly. " You sip your soup with the air of a 
' connoisseur,' just as a fine gentleman does his wine. No 
doubt you want to find out how many pounds of beef have been 
used to make this strong broth. And how conveniently you 
arrange matters ; your elbows, I see, eat also ! " 

"Oh, the gateway is too narrow for the load of hay," laughed 
she another time, as I was making vain efforts to gulp down 
too large a piece of bread, and as I tried to answer with it 
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still unswallowed, Auntie exclaimed energetically, ^' No one speaks 
with their mouth full." I was likewise not allowed to put 
my fingers in my plate,tnor my knife in my mouth \ the placing 
of potato skins or small bones on the edge of my plate was also 
a difficult operation, they never would remember that their place 
was there, instead of on the tablecloth. 

" You might well spare poor Prig a little taste of meat, and 
hot scrape the bones quite so barely," was another remark drawn 
forth by the hearty manner in which I gnawed and bit to pieces 
the tender chicken and pigeon bones. 

" Papa always says the best morsels are on the bones," replied 
I eagerly. 

One day as I was in the act of nibbling a nice chicken bone, 
that I was holding in my greasy fingers, Auntie said to me smiling : 
" My little pet, to-morrow, we are, as you know, going to dine at 
Mrs. Bunker's. Be kind enough when we are there, not to take 
any chicken between your fingers ; here I will not prevent your 
doing it, though in truth the only proper way is to separate the 
meat from the bones with a knife and fork." 

" Very well. Auntie, dear," returned I in astonishment, for up 
to that moment, I had never eaten chicken without the help of my 
fingers. 

This was the first time of going to a dinner-party with my 
aunt ; loudly did my heart beat, for I feared I might do something 
that would bring disgrace on me. Happily Mary seated herself 
by me, so I knew, that in case of inisfortunes, I should find pro- 
tection. My other neighbour was a stout, good-natured old 
gentleman, whose greatest pleasure in life must, I fancy, have 
consisted in eating and drinking. At least his conduct seemed to 
justify this suspicion, for the zest, with which he smacked his 
lips, his unspeakably unappetising manner of feeding, the clumsi- 
ness of his movements, which left as much of his food near his 
lips as passed between them, and lastly, the snorting that the 
hard work caused the fat gentleman, entirely spoilt my appe- 
tite. I could not but remember Aunt Ulrica^s words of the 
preceding day, when she had bid me remark how disagreeable 
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it is to have a dinner neighbour with bad habits. To-day I 
experience4 this discomfort in all its force. It is true such 
faults are more excusable in an old gentleman than in a young 
girl, there can be no doubt of that, but it was only now that I 
fully comprehended how important it is to cultivate good 
manners and thus avoid annoying others. After the soup, an 
extraordinary looking dish was handed round, I had never seen 
anything of the kind before ; it looked like a quantity of small 
black beads, and I fancied it must be preserved berries. As I 
am very partial to all sweets, and as I saw my neighbour helping 
himself plentifully to this unknown dainty, I took a large portion 
on to my plate and began tasting it. With what horror did I start 
back as a salt slimy taste greeted my tongue instead of the sweet 
one I had expected ! It would have been out of my power to take 
a second spoonful, and I looked at my neighbour in amazement as 
he spread the black grains on toast, sprinkled them with lemon 
juice, and eat the whole with the greatest relish. Just as I was 
going to ask Mary what triumph of cookery this was, the old 
gentleman turned towards me ; he was still munching, as with a 
smile on his thick and shining lips, he pointed to my plate and 
said : " Delicious caviar ! you also, I see, have a weakness 
for it!" 

Then this was fcaviar. I knew well by name this highly 
esteemed edible, but not a single tiny grain had ever found its 
way to our quiet village, and I had never seen it before. 

** Oh no, I — I was thinking of something else when \ helped 
myself,'' stammered I, red with shame and striving to hide my 
ignorance by telling a falsehood. 

" Oh, is it possible ? Just try it once, it is perfectly delicious, 
I can assure you, and I — I understand tolerably well what is 
good," eagerly continued my stout neighbour. Although I 
thoroughly believfed the truth of his last assertion, I declined his 
invitation with thanks, and watched with the greatest amusement 
the longing glances he cast on my despised dainty, till at length 
the servant relieved me of it. 

Some of the courses that followed were got through without * 
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causing me any further embarrassment ; only once, when I asked 
Mary for the salt and was about to help myself to a little with the 
point of my knife, did she seize me in terror and whispered softly .: 
« With the salt-spoon, Gerty ! " 

I followed her instructions, feeling both ashamed and surprised, 
for I was quite unused to these articles of table-service. 

A dish of roast meat was now placed on the table, real spring 
chickens, just as Aunt Ulrica had expected. I fortunately re- 
membered her warning, and tried to separate the meat from the 
bones with my knife and fork, instead of doing so as usual with 
my teeth. I found this, however, to be but a thankless business, 
the best morsels re^nained on the bones, and with real sorrow I 
left them on my plate. The stewed fruit, that was served as an 
accompaniment to the roast fowls, did not deceive me a second 
time ; it was just to my taste, so sweet and nice, not salt and bitter 
like the caviar. With an enjoyment that nearly equalled that 
displayed by my neighbour, did I eat the sweet strawberries, 
cherries, and plums ; I already felt a childish pleasure at the 
thought of the thick syrup in which the fruit was swimming on 
my glass plate. As it was, however, impossible to convey the 
juice to my lips with a fork, and as no spoon was at hand, I raised 
the little plate to my mouth, intending, as I had often done at 
home, to sip up the syrup. The plate was already midway to 
my lips when I felt my ai^ seized, and, with a rapid jerk, thQ plate 
was once again on the table. 

" What are you thinking of, Gerty ? " whispered Mary. " The 
syrup must be left on the plate." 

"On the plate ? " cried I incredulously, staring at Mary, who 
still held my arm, in the fear I might recommence my elegant 
performance. " The sweet juice is just the part of the stewed 
fruit, that I like best, I cannot really leavfe it." 

" At home, do as you please, but in society you must not do 
such things, pray, Gerty, listen to me ! " whispered Mary in a 
hurried tone, for her neighbour was speaking to her, and she could 
not trouble herself any more about me. There then I sat, looking 
down sadly on my delicious syrup, which I dared not eat, and feel- 
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ing out of patience with the extraordinary laws of behaviour, which 
had first ordered me to leave the daintiest morsels of meat on the 
bones, and now obliged me to sacrifice the best dish of the whole 
dinner. " What would mamma say to this waste 1 " thought I, 
but before I could pursue my reflections, a loud report frightened 
me half out of my senses, and springing from my chair, I turned 
to see who had been shot. My old neighbour laughed heartily 
at my alarm, which had been caused, as I soon perceived, by the 
popping of a champagne cork ; the noise, however, had been heard 
by me so seldom, that my fright was excusable. And the cham- 
pagne itself, how nice it was ! At home, I had tasted it but once 
or twice, at christenings, and now there was a large full glass 
before me, with countless tiny bubbles dancing up merrily. 

The taste of this wine pleased me immensely. This- pricking 
of the tongue, this glow, this sweetness, which was not in the 
least mawkish, — all helped to heighten the agreeable flavour ; and 
now I even left unfinished my glass of pine-apple liqueur, which 
I had liked so much a few minutes before, in order to drink this 
delicious champagne. My stout neighbour appreciated it even 
more than I did, but my enjoyment amused him so much, that 
he poured me out glass after glass. My cheeks soon began to 
glow and my eyes to glisten. I did not however pay much attention 
to these signs, until I suddenly looked so confusedly around, that 
Mary said to me anxiously : 

*' Are you unwell, Gretchen ? What is the matter with you ? " 

" I am so giddy ; everything is turning round," said I, in a low 
voice, as I seized Mary's hand to steady myself. 

" Have you been drinking champagne ? It is very strong, be 
careful ! " replied Mary. 

" Yes, I have drunk three or four glasses. Mr. Martini kept 
pouring them out," whispered I, shutting my eyes to collect myself, 
for I felt a strange senSation. 

" How could you do so .'* And you had already been drinking 
some liqueur," said Mary chidingly, as she filled me a glass of 
water, which I hastily swallowed. In a few minutes my head felt 
clearer and steadier, and though my neighbour tried teazingly to 

C 
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make me drink some more wine, I look care not to touch another 
drop of such a wicked alluring beverage. He himself, it appeared, 
could carry an unlimited quantity without becoming giddy, for his 
glass was in perpetual motion between the table and his lips. I 
was heartily glad, when we at -last got up from table and went 
into the garden, where coffee was served. The fresh air soon 
restored calm and clearness to my wandering spirits, and enriched 
by a new experience, I strolled about the grounds with dear 
Mary. Aunt Ulrica soon joined us ; I freely confessed to her all 
my short-comings, and gave her an account of the sad manner in 
which I had behaved at my first dinner-party, an event that has 
remained indelibly engraven on my memory. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON DIVERS SUBJECTS, 

"CP VERY Monday my aunt received a few friends, who came to 

-*— ' spend the evening with her and amused themselves . with 

conversation, reading aloud and a quiet game of cards. On these 

nights, it was my duty to, make tea and attend to the small circle 

of guests, my aunt not liking the presence of servants. As soon 

as I had once overcome the difficulties belonging to this post, I 

lil£ed it very much ; I have always been fond of household duties, 

^and this one helped me out of the embarrassment I often felt 

• whilst sitting amongst elderly ladies and gentlemen, in whose 

\ conversation I could not join with pleasure, possessing as I did, 

i too scanty a knowledge of general subjects. It is true, I could 

listen with ease, whilst fulfilling my duties, but I had many things 

to learn before I accomplished them properly. I always filled 

the cups to the brim, though Auntie had forbidden it the 

very morning after my arrival. It always seemed to me, if I 

poured so little into the cups, that the people would think I gave 

with reluctance. The consequences of my method were, that the 

tea overflowed the edge of the cup as soon as the sugar and cream 

were added, and as each person raised their cup to their lips, a 

fine rain dripped into the ^aucers. Besides this, I used to run 

about the room with my teapot, in order to be on the spot when 

the guests required their cups refilled, until Auntie drew me back 

gently to the tea-tray, and brought me the cups there. 

Again, if a guest refused with thanks to take anything more, I 
considered it my duty to storm them with requests, until they at 
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last accepted my tea or cake. Auntie, however, showed me that 
this over-pressing was far from polite. " For," said she, " in 
good society, ^persons decline more, when t^hey have had sufficient ; 
they do not wait to be pressed. This begging and praying is 
thoroughly provincial, and is doubtless customary in many, 
circles ; here it would be considered simply rude, though I know 
you do not mean it so." 

I soon found there was something to learn in the manner of 
offering anything, and that it is on the left side that dishes 
should be presented, and not on the right, otherwise the guest's 
right hand is not free for helping himself. 

There was one thing, about which Auntie was very particular, 
namely, that I should exe(?ute all my duties in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, so that our visitors should not be disturbed by the creak- 
ing of the wheels that moved the housel^old machinery. 

"It often makes me quite uncomfortable, when I am visiting 
anyone, to see what a disturbance my presence creates," said my 
aunt. " There is such a running and calling, such an opening 
and shutting of doors and cupboards, a rushing here, a scurrying 
there, and all this is done for the sake of offering me a piece of 
cake, or for the setting to rights of the tea-table. Remember, dear 
child, never much ado about nothing, whether in matters belong- 
ing to the body or the mind." 

As on these Mondays, only elderly ladies and gentlemen came 
to my aunt's, I was able to follow to my heart's content, my 
inclination to be -as complaisant and attentive, as obliging and 
polite as possible. In regard, however, to young persons, especi- 
ally to gentlemen, my aunt was rather inclined to check my over- 
prompt offers of service. It seemed to me extraordinary that 
anyone could be too polite, but of course Auntie knew best. She, 
however, let me do as I liked when with old ladies ; and as my 
heart drew me towards a certain number among these, my offi- 
ciousness in their behalf knew no bounds. To make their seats 
comfortable, to place footstools under their feet, and cushions 
behind their backs, to run and fetch their shawls or mantles, to 
count the stitches of their knitting, to pick up the stitches that 
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had fallen down, to thread needles, to wind cotton or silk, to peel 
fruit, to hand them smelling bottles or glasses of water — all these, 
were little services I rendered with delight, the instant my watch- 
ful eye saw they would be acceptable, and a friendly word of 
thanks always rewarded my efforts to please. 

I was of course more timid in my attentiveness to old gentle- 
men, yet for them, also, I strove to make the arm-chairs com- 
fortable, I picked up anything they let fall, I deciphered small 
print, wiped their spectacles, and gave quiet attention, when some 
tiresome story could not attract any other listener. 

When these sociable evenings were not wholly occupied with 
card-playing, a pleasant book was chosen and a member of the 
company read aloud. I liked best to hear Aunt Ulrica read, her 
soft deep voice sounded like music, and first gave me a clear'idea, 
what a charming thing good reading is. 

I often had the pleasure of hearing Aunt Ulrica read, for in 
the hope of teaching me something of this accomplishment, she 
took the trouble of reading with me. I, poor, little blunderer, 
hardly dared at first to open my lips before such a finished reader ; 
but she encouraged me in the kindest manner possible, and, with- 
out showing signs of weariness, allowed me to repeat the same 
sentences over and over again, until I could give the right tone 
and expression, and thus my style of delivery gradually im- 
proved. 

My aunt united another aim in these readings, it was one con- 
nected with my education. In order to accustom me to sit still 
even when my hands were unemployed (a thing that I, like many 
other people, found extremely difficult), my aunt would not allow 
me to do any needle-work during the reading hour. *^ Young 
maidens never know what to do with their limbs, unless their 
hands are busy with needlework and their feet with dancing," 
said my aunt, and I felt only too strongly, how right she was in 
her remark. My manner of holding myself also was not all that 
could be wished ; I was always seeking the strong support of a 
chair-back ; I really think my back required some prop or other, 
I was such a tall hop-pole. 
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" Look, I am old, and yet I am more upright than you, young 
girl ! " .said my aunt. This was perfectly true, for she held herself 
so straight and with such stateliness, without looking in the least 
stiff or prim, that I could hardly reconcile her figure with the 
silver-gray locks, that announced advancing years. "It is all 
mere habit, child," replied she, when I expressed my astonish- 
ment. " Who sits crookedly, will grow crooked. The young tree 
that is trained upright, when but a weak sapling, will become in 
its prime a proud and stately tree. Habit in youth becomes 
second nature in old age I If my dear Gerty, at sixteen years of 
age, stretches out her feet and practises imaginary gymnastics 
with her hands, whilst her mouth is busy talking, she will not at 
sixty have succeeded either in being easy in her movemen^s, or in 
keeping her limbs in repose." 

Saying this, my aunt pushed a footstool under my dangling 
feet. Unfortunately, no similar support was provided for my ten 
fingers, and simply to leave them quietly lying in my lap was a 
very hard task. 

" It is one, however, which ypu must learn," said Auntie, " for 
a young girl who, during a conversation, can keep her fingers still 
and resist twisting and twirling something or other, is a rare phe- 
nomenon. If young girls only knew how unpleasant they make 
themselves to others by their restlessness, they would try harder 
to avoid it." 

" Yes, Auntie, but then one would have always to think of one- 
self, and of what was proper," said I dejectedly. 

" Oh, it is soon learnt, and later it is quite impossible to act 
otherwise," replied my aunt. " Even you, my little fledgling, will 
}eam it sooner ^han you expect, for I see that you take pains, and, 
though I often find fault with you, I am quite satisfied with 
your efforts. Only patience, and all will come right, little 
daughter ! " 

These were the first words of praise on this subject, that I had 
received from my aunt. How happy they made me, and how 
they strengthened and revived my drooping wings ! But as if to 
prevent my thinking too much of my immense improvement, 
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something almost immediately took place, which served to damp 
my rising spirits. 

We were busily reading Goethe's translation of Tasso, and had 
just come to the following beautiful words — 

„SDBttlfl bu^enau erfol^cen nja« jlc^ jicmt, 
Co frage nut bet ttitn Srauen an, 
JTenn i^nen ijl am metjlen b'ran getegen, 
IDaf 9iae« wo^l fic^ jteme, teat gefc^ie^t." 

"Oh, Auntie, that sounds exactly as if Goethe had meant 
you when he spoke of the noble woman ! " cried I with youthful 
enthusiasm. 

My aunt looked up smilingly from her book, and as she gazed 
at me, a merry thought crossed her mind. 

" You are a little flattering pussy cat," said she. " I just 
remember some rhymes that suit you capitally." 

" That suit me. Auntie ? Some rhymes ? what are they 1 " 
asked I in astonishment. 

" Oh, they are short, but all the more suitable," laughed my 
aunty as she repeated in a singing tone — 

•* Poor pussy is dead, 
Her dirge shall be said— 
Our dear little Peg, 
She kicks up her leg, 
Then off go her socks 
And the merry stool rocks.** 

So that was it ! Lost in thought, I had leant back in my 
chair, and as I rocked backwards and forwards, I was beating a 
tune with nay feet. Laughing gaily, I threw my arms round my 
aunt's neck and kissed her so furiously, that she had to use all 
her strength to push me away ; and calling me a wild, mad little 
creature, she declared as a punishment, that she would not read 
another word of our classical authors. 

" Here is other food for the little peasant girl ! " said »she, 
giving me a book, which she now lent me for my own private 
amusement during the hour I spent alone, while she was resting 
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after dinner. The book was called " Uli, the Labourer," and the 
second volume was '* Uli, the Farmer," by Jeremiah Gotthelf. 
They were become favourites of mine. Who, in fact, that possessed 
taste or sympathy for simple, deep-feeling good men, could help 
enjoying this wonderful work? What a treasury of natural 
feeling this dear book contained ! what rough, honest natures 
were delineated in it ! and what delicate observations on home- 
spun humanity ! 

I was soon lost in the beautiful world, to which the poet had 
led me, completely absorbed in the doings of the simple peasants, 
whose lives had for so long been closely interwoven with my own. 
I only awoke to the reality of my present surroundings when 
Auntie's voice called me to coffee. Alas, alas, I had forgotten 
all about it whilst reading my beautiful book ! " Duty first, 
pleasure afterwards," was one of my aunt's favourite maxims, but 
the person who had not remembered this, was the negligent 
Gerty, otherwise, she would have made the coffee first and read 
afterwards. 



CHAPTER VII. 

IN SOCIETY. 

nnHE constant intercourse that Aunt Ulrica kept up with her 
-■■ numerous acquaintances, and the frequent parties to which 
I accompanied her, at first occasioned me more uneasiness than 
pleasure, and gave grounds for many censures from dear Aunt 
" Propriety." 

One evening has left a lasting impression on my memory ; it 
was so full of events that I must give an account of it. The 
results which ensued, deeply influenced the tenor of my future 
life, though, at that time, I little suspected it would be so. 

We were at a brilliant reunion at President Romer's. I was 
standing, as usual, by the side of my friend Mary, who, here, as 
everywhere else, was my helper in time of need. I did not 
know a single other person in the whole assembly. Time was 
beginning to hang rather heavily ; I looked around me in a 
manner more criticising than amiable, till suddenly some one 
caught my eye and made me look up joyfully. 

" Oh, Mary, look yonder, there is Dr. Hausmann from F ; 

he came to see papa only a short time ago," cried I in great glee, 
and pointed with my finger towards a tall, fair gentleman, who 
was standing in the midst of several other guests ; " I must go 
and greet him ; how astonished he will be to see me here 1 '' 

I was already starting off from Mary's side and going across 
to Dr. Hausmann, when I felt my friend's hand holding my arm 
firmly. 

" Stop, Gretchen ! " whispered she, drawing me back. " Pray, 
don't point at any one in that way \ it is dreadfully rude, and 
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then, I must tell you, that you really cannot go and speak to 
Dr. Hausmann just now. He is standing in the middle of a group 
of gentlemen, and you would be obliged to push through them to 
reach him." 

" Ah, that is true, I had not thought of that ! " said I per- 
plexed. 

**You are quite sure, are you," continued Mary, "that you 
know this gentleman sufficiently well to be the first to speak ? 
He is an intimate friend of your family } " 

** No, I have only seen him once ; he came to papa on business, 
and spent the afternoon with us," replied I, somewhat confused. 
" But I know all the people here so slightly, that I feel delighted 
at the idea of talking to him about Schreibersdorf ; his having 
been there, makes me feel as if he were less a stranger than any 
of the other gentlemen, who even know papa more intimately." 

" Well; Gretchen, as you have seen him but once, wait until 
he comes to speak to you," said Mary. " You really must not 
do otherwise. For though he may possess great interest for you, 
from the fact of his acquaintance with all at home, you are pro- 
bably not so interesting in his eyes, or he would have come and 
spoken to you ere this." 

I was obliged, as usual, to acknowledge that Mary was right, 
but I was deeply hurt to find that the young man, who in- 
terested me so intensely, did not appear to be even aware of my 
existence. 

My anger, however, was not destined to last long, for no 
sooner did the knot of gentlemen disperse, than I perceived my 
fair Doctor juris coming towards me with rapid steps. 

" Miss Geszler, you here ? What a surprise ! " exclaimed he 
joyfully. " I did not see you till this minute, or I should have 
come sooner to speak to you. How are you ? " 

I was right then ! Among all these strangers he was pleased 
to see me, and it was only because he had not noticed me before 
that he had not come earlier to express his pleasure. This was 
almost top delightful, and joyously I chatted with my " dear 
friend " (as Mary teazingly called him), about the dear ones at 
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home. Dr. Hausmann appeared to take so much mterest in all 
I told him, that, entirely forgetting where I was, I talked to him 
with the greatest confidence and openheartedness on every possible 
subject. We had been chattering some time before I saw Aunt 
Ulrica's tall figure at a little distance from us ; she seemed to look 
at me enquiringly and with some surprise. It suddenly struck 
me that she also would be pleased to know Dr. Hausmann ; I 
therefore jumped up from my seat, saying I wanted to call my 
aunt to us. The doctor, however, jumped up also, and begged 
that, instead of doing so, I would introduce him to my aunt. 
He smiled so peculiarly as he said this, that I felt sure I had 
done something stupid; red with shame, I hurried towards 
Aunt Ulrica, and, with a few words, presented my acquaintance. 

My aunt received the doctor in her usual friendly way, but to 
my excited feelings, this welcome did not seem half cordial 
enough ; I even fancied it was cool and reserved. I had already 
spoken to him of so much that lay near my heart, of my parents, 
brothers and sisters, of home with all its dear inmates and cosy 
rooms, of our sweet little village that lay in the middle of woods 
and fields, like a pearl in a shell. All this had drawn him so near 
to me, had loosened my tongue, and brought my heart to my lips, 
and now Auntie was treating him in a friendly manner, it is true, 
but with just as much reserve as any other stranger who might 
happen to be introduced to her. It really was very disagreeable I 
But, how great was my astonishment, when the doctor had with- 
drawn, to see my aunt turn to me with looks that were certainly 
not very friendly. 

" You were very confidential with that gentleman," said she, 
drawing me into the embrasure of a window, that we might be 
less noticed. "Is Dr. Hausmann then such a very intimate friend 
of your family ? I never heard of him before." 

" No, Auntie, he is not a very intimate friend of my parents," 
replied I, feeling rather nervous. " But I was very glad to see 
him here, as I knew so few people." 

" And, in your joy, my child, you entirely forgot what is seemly 
in a young girl," said my Aunt softly. 
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" I ! Auntie ? " cried I in real alarm, for I had had no idea of 
such a thing. 

" Yes, you, my dear ! In your excitement, you did not notice 
how many looks of astonishment were directed towards you ; 
besides, you talked so loudly with the young man, that all around 
you could have taken part in the conversation. Then, every now 
and then, you laughed most noisily, opening your mouth to a 
dreadful extent, and several times you leant back so far in your 
chair, that I felt quite frightened and anxious. The worst how- 
ever was, that you even talked in a low undertone to the young 
man, as though you were the most intimate friends. What in the 
world has happened to you, child ? In general, you are so shy 
and timid ; to-day I hardly know you." 

'^Ah, Auntie, I was telling him about some of my stupid 
blunders, and I did not want any one else to hear me, but I saw 
that some people were listening to us," said I beside myself with 
terror. 

" Then you have already talked to him on such subjects ? You 
do indeed place confidence in this gentleman. Do you know him 
so thoroughly, that you can be sure he does not secretly ridicule 
your disclosures ? " 

" No, Auntie, I would never believe that of him ! " cried I, with 
glowing cheeks. " He took so much interest in all I told him 
about my home and family, and he would not have done so, if he 
had been so wicked." 

** Naturally, it appeared so to you, child, for he could not be so 
ill-mannered as to run away, when a young lady was pouring out 
her heart to him," said my aunt smiling. 

** Oh, but Auntie ! " remonstrated I nearly crying, 

" I cannot spare you, you must submit to your lecture, so that 
you may be more careful in future," continued my inexorable 
aunt. '" Who knows if your friend is not busy, at this very 
moment, relating to some other young man, the ridiculous blunders 
of that silly Miss Geszler, and whether both are not laughing 
heartily at your expense." 

"Oh, Auntie, pray do not talk like thatl" implored I, as 
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tears of mortification and despair rolled down my burning 
cheeks. 

" Well, we will hope for the best, child, so be comforted," said 
my aunt, stroking my hair affectionately. " I am obliged to 
speak to you plainly, so that you may become more careful, and 
avoid expressing your thoughts with such freedom. Keep a good 
watch over yourself, and endeavour by your circumspect behaviour 
to recover the position you have, as I fear, lost in the eyes of 
many, and above all show an affable and bright countenance, for 
it is never wise to allow the face to betray the feelings, especially 
in society. Look, there comes your good Mary, she will console 
you far better than I can." 

As Mary approached us, my aunt went towards an old lady, 
and left us to open our hearts unrestrainedly to each other. The 
quiet window-embrasure again concealed for a time all my sorrow, 
which I poured into Mary's sympathetic ears ; she had a word of 
consolation and calming for each of my follies. 

" I cannot deny that your conduct attracted notice," said Mary, 
after my confession, " and I should have been only too pleased, 
had I been able to tell you that you had talked long enough with 
Dr. Hausmann. You seemed, however, so absorbed in your con- 
versation that you did not observe me, and I could not, uninvited, 
join in it, for I was unacquainted with your friend." 

" Ah, do not call him so ! " said I dejectedly. " Who knows, 
if he be not completely unworthy of that . name, and was only 
laughing at me all the time." 

" No, I do not believe that," said Mary gravely. " His face 
expresses too much seriousness and gentleness, and, even if he 
inwardly smiles a little at your ignorance of company manners, 
he will never make you the object of his ridicule, but will know 
how to respect your confidence." 

" Do you really think so, Mary ? " cried I in delight ; " Auntie 
frightened me so dreadfully ! " 

" I must be greatly mistaken in his looks, if he is different from 
what I imagine," said Mary thoughtfully. 

*'But how dreadfully I have compromised myself, before 
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all the people here I I dare not 'creep out of my comer,** 
sighed I. 

" Oh, it is not as bad as you think," said Mary consolingly. 
" The worst remark that I heard among those that surrounded 
you, was, that you were laughingly declared very young, childish, 
and ingenuous ; after all, none of these accusations can be con- 
sidered very serious faults. Besides, by this time, the whole affair 
has probably been forgotten ; come back into the lighted rooms, 
we must not remain here any longer. Look, there comes Miss 
Meynfeld, who is always very good-natured to me, and I have not 
yet spoken to her. Good-bye, till we meet again I Courage, my 
rosebud, cast aside that guilty face ! " 

With a merry nod, Mary left me, and I soon saw my blue 
heaven glide towards Miss Meynfeld, who was a pleasant, elderly 
lady. 

Timidly, I mingled again among the guests, and took a retired 
seat in a small room adjoining the larger one, and in which music 
. was beginning. The servants were handing round ices, which I 
am very fond of, and although I was quite alone the time passed 
pleasantly enough, for I could listen to the music and let the ice 
slowly melt on my tongue, and thus cool down my heated blood. 
I also kept a keen watch on my neighbours, hoping to notice in 
their behaviour something or other not in strict accordance with 
the rules of etiquette, so that I might not be the only culprit. 
But, alas, all around me were behaving with the greatest propriety ; 
conversation was being carried on, it is true, but in an undertone 
on account of the music. The gestures of the speakers were graceful 
and decorous, and every one stood or sat in such a proper, be- 
coming, and correct manner, that I turned away with a sigh of 
disappointment. 

My eyes fell on a gentleman who was standing near me. He 
was no longer what is called a young man, and appeared extremely 
shy and nervous ; he was apparently a stranger, and he concealed 
his .nervousness so badly, that I felt a glow of sympathy for his 
lonely condition. 

At last, the music ceased and the chattering began again, the 
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stranger alone remained silent and isolated; I also remained quietly 
in my place ; I was out of spirits and could not forget my late 
annoyance. At last, however, I got up to put aside my plate, and 
noticed as I did so, that the stranger was still holding his, appear- 
ing, in his embarrassment, not to know what to do with it. 

" Ah," thought I, " you, poor man, are even more awkward 
than I am ; '' so, as I was obliged to pass quite close to him, I, 
with a kind word and look, took his plate from his hand, and thus 
released the unfortunate man from his dilemma. * 

He looked up in the greatest surprise, and stared at me in 
silence, until, suddenly recollecting himself, he made me the stiffest 
of bows. He immediately resumed his motionless position, and I 
sat down again, for the music was recommencing. 

I have before said, that I had thought at a first glance, that 
my silent neighbour was no longer young, but after a closer, 
observation, I perceived that he might certainly be classed in the 
category of young men, and that his singular behaviour had alone 
caused my mistake. In order to compare my later impression 
with my earlier one, I once more turned my eyes in his direction. 
He instantly looked up, and before I could lower my glance, he 
had returned the look, and remained staring at me with his 
peculiarly melancholy dark eyes. 

This staring somewhat embarrassed me, so bending over my 
gloves, I busied myself in buttoning them. My last look* at the 
stranger's face had convinced me of a likeness to some one or 
other of my acquaintances, but I could not remember to whom. 
Was he like Pastor Moller in Magdeburg, or Uncle Henry in 
Leipsic ? No, no ; he resembled more closely Dr. Sasse of Halle, 
or our neighbour Mr. Amelang, the Schreibersdorf magistrate. I 
could not come to any decision on the subject, and yet it continued 
worrying me as such things generally do, the likeness was certainly 
there, but to whom ? I must find it out, and I must therefore 
have one more look at that singular face that attracted me so 
stranjgely. 

, I raised my eyes and looked across at the stranger, who doubt- 
less had by this time quite forgotten my existence. But, with 
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terrified astonishment, I perceived that his eyes were still fixed 
on me. 

His behaviour was really becoming annoying j what could this 
extraordinary man be watching me for ? He must be a perfect 
oddity ! I felt my face become fiery red with confusion ; it is true 
that my cheeks were often in a similar condition, and that I could 
not overcome this disagreeable habit. I fidgeted on my chair, 
and firmly resolved to change my seat as soon as the song was 
finished. It appeared as if it were never coming to an end, and 
whilst I, feeling thoroughly uncomfortable, sat with downcast eyes, 
an incident occurred that brought the stranger into new troubles. 

He was, like the other gentlemen, holding his hat under his 
arm, but, in such an awkward manner, that I had been expecting 
every moment to see it fall. My fears had been only too well 
grounded, for suddenly the unfortunate hat was on the floor, in 
fact, at my very feet ! The unhappy man was in the greatest 
agitation, and was . so overcome with confusion, that he seemed 
hardly capable of picking up his lost property. Involuntarily, I 
stooped down, took up the hat, and blushing deeply, as was but 
natural, handed it to its owner, who received it with a stiff bow. 
But, in doing so, he dropped his gloves, and before he had again 
bent his stiff back, I had picked them up, and restored them to 
him also. 

Another ceremonious bow and still greater confusion, for now 
he was close to me, and knew not whether to speak or to continue 
playing the part of a dumb actor. In order to release both my 
strange companion and myself from our painful situation, I seized 
a portfolio of pictures that lay open on the table near me, and 
pretended to be completely absorbed in the contemplation of the 
engravings. 

I know not if these pictures really excited the stranger's interest, 
or whether he considered himself bound to pay me attention ; I 
only know that he leant forward with outstretched neck and wide 
opened eyes, staring at the pictures as I turned them over, yet 
keeping at such a respectful distance that I could hardly hide the 
laughter caused by his funny posture, I at last hoped to get rid 
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of him by handing him each engraving ; I thought he would thus 
be able to see it better, and would cease worrying me. 

This new mark of attention seemed to break down the blrrier 
of his shy reserve. Apparently, among all the guests, I was the 
only one who felt pity for him, the only compassionate breast 
amongst all these fair faces ! His heart could not withstand it 
any longer ; even his shyness was conquered ! 

'' Most gracious young lady," said he in a low and faltering 
voice, as he took his seat beside me, '^ I thank you, oh I thank 
you heartily ! " 

Then he asked me, if I took a great interest in engravings, and 
on my reply in^^ that I did, although I understood nothing about 
them, he began, in low tones, for fear of disturbing the music, to 
talk about the great masters, whose works lay on the table before 
us : Diirer, Holbein, Carstens, and the celebrated Italians, Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. At first I felt somewhat alarmed, for I 
remembered well that my aunt had told me only to talk to gentle- 
men who had been introduced to me, and I did not in the least 
know this extraordinary stranger. However, I soon forgot my 
fears in the deep interest of his conversation. He appeared to 
have an extensive knowledge on all subjects of art, for he had 
something to tell in an attractive manner about each master or 
about his works. 

Now, however, the music again ceased, and all around us began 
moving and talking. I felt my old alarm returning, more especi- 
ally as I was sitting quite alone in a comer with my strange 
companion, who did not seem to notice anything, but continued 
talking as before. At last, I saw at no great distance Mary's blue 
dress, and rising hastily, I said : '^ Excuse me, but I think some 
one is looking for me." 

Mary had by this time drawn near. She looked very astonished 
at finding me in such friendly intercourse with the stranger. Bow- 
ing slightly to him, she said : 

" Ah, Baron von Seuft, do we at length see you here? This is 
indeed a pleasure I " 

I whispered a hurried request to Mary that she would introduce 

D 
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the gentleman to me; as I saw she knew him. Mary looked at 
me in the greatest surprise, for she had naturally imagined my 
talkative cavalier had already presented himself; but she turned 
round to us good-naturedly, and said : 

" Dear Gretchen, allow me to introduce to you a' friend of my 
brother's, Baron von Seuft ; and this young lady, Baron, is my 
dear friend, Margaret Geszler." 

All the stiffness, all the awkwardness which my poor hermit 
had happily overcome, during his lively conversation with me, 
returned in all their strength the moment Mary had approached 
us, and recalled him to the outward forms of etiquette. He made 
the most awkward of bows, and stammered a few disjointed words, 
amongst which, " delighted," " Miss," " most kind," were alone 
distinguishable. These he jerked out suddenly, much in the same 
fashion as frogs bob up their heads in a pond. 

We tried to put an end to this embarrassing scene by taking a 
hasty leave and going into another room. But it was with real 
pity that I noticed the sad looks with which the once more isolated 
stranger followed my retreating steps, and I could not resist send- 
ing him back a friendly nod. 

"What in the world does that mean, Gretchen? You are 
completely metamorphosed to-day!" laughed Mary, as she noticed 
my nod. ** At first so confidential with Dr. Hausmann, and now 
hand in glove with Baron Seuft, the shunner of mankind. If I 
am not mistaken, I interrupted a most interesting iSte a tite be- 
tween you and the * original.' And yet you would have me believe 
you are a poor, bashful young lady ! She who can conquer Baron 
Seuft's shyness deserves a medal!" 

" Leave off talking such nonsense, and just listen to what I have 
to say ; I will tell you how it all happened," cried I angrily, for it 
really appeared as if I were trying to-day to play the part of a 
thoughtless coquette. I told my friend in a few words how our 
acquaintance had been formed, and how nothing had been further 
from my thoughts than forcing myself on the Baron ; but how my 
pity for his helplessness had won his attention, and thawed the 
icy walls of his shyness. 
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'^ Welly any one else but our good bashful Baron might have 
drawn a very different meaning from your polite attention," laughed 
Mary. " I beg you, however, to reserve in future your friendly 
services for other people ; gentlemen are not as a rule waited on 
by young ladies. At all events, you have made a conquest of the 
poor Baron ; yoiu: black eyes have singed him, for just look, he is 
again standing at the door watching us with longing eyes." 

Mary was right, there he stood looking at me out of his large 
eyes in such a peculiar manner that I once more became rosy red, 
and clinging in terror to Mary's arm, I begged her piteously not 
to leave me again, lest I should commit some new folly. Fortu- 
nately, the evening was nearly over, and I was soon released from 
the painful situation into which my inexperience had led me. 
The mischievous Mary whispered to me as she bid me good- 
night, '* I congratulate you on your conquest ; dream sweetly, 
dear Gretchen." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

npHE next morning Mary was with me early ; she had come, as 
^ she said, to inquire how my adventures of the previous 
evening had agreed with me. She teased me in such a merry 
way, was so roguish and comical, that she soon infected me with 
her cheerfulness, and we tried which could laugh most heartily 
over my conquest. We were probably dreadfully silly and 
childish, for my aunt, who generally liked joking with us, would 
not join in our merriment to-day. Yesterday evening, before going 
to sleep in our dear little green room, I had conscientiously con- 
fessed everything to her, and, although she had warned me against 
similar thoughtlessness, she had laughed heartily at the whole 
story ; she had afterwards become rather serious and thoughtful, 
and had not said anything more on the subject 

" Listen a minute, children," said she suddenly, as we girls 
chattered and laughed in the highest spirits, by her side, " do not 
think me unkind when I say that your behaviour does not please 
me. The good Baron, it is true, has given you many subjects for 
laughter and joking ; but you certainly do not show much kind 
feeling by remembering only the comical side of the thing, the 
ridiculous part, in fact, that the poor man played. Are you per- 
fectly convinced that his interest for Gretchen was only a momen- 
tary feeling, and that in his loneliness he has not been really 
touched by the friendliness of such a young girl ? To be forsaken 
and neglected deserves pity, not ridicule." 

'^ But, dearest Auntie, we are really not laughing at that, but 
at Gretchen's naive behaviour and all it led to," said Mary, be- 
coming serious. " And as to the Baron's isolation, it is entirely 
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his own fault. Why does he purposely withdraw from the §ociety 
of his fellow-creatures? He has all that heart can desire^ and 
enough to make others also happy; riches, an ancient and 
respected name, an independent position, good health, everything ; 
and yet he lives like a hermit, neither receives nor visits a soul, 
hardly ever' invites any one to his house, and if he does once in 
a way make up his mind to come out of his hermitage, he appears 
so shy and wretched that no one dares to approach him. Even 
his old friends can do nothing with him, Edward has often 
told me so. There is no helping him, he is too strange and 
peculiar.'* 

" Then he is all the more to be pitied," said my aunt, gently, 
'' for, notwithstanding his earthly possessions, he has no real happi- 
ness. He does not understand how to lay hold of life, so as to 
become useful to himself and. to others, and such men always 
excite my compassion." 

" Well, we will not laugh any more at him. Auntie," said I, 
kissing her hand. '* It was very childish of me and doubly wrong, 
for he really amused and instructed me yesterday evening. Of 
course, he is a thoroughly well-educated man, who is only some- 
what deficient in conventional manners. And I, foolish country 
lass, ought to be the last to laugh at such a want." 

At this moment Dr. Hausmann was announced. The mention 
of this name brought a deep glow td my cheeks, for the impro- 
priety of my conduct of yesterday stood in all its magnitude 
before my mind's eye. I was, therefore, greatly astonished to 
hear my aunt exclaim joyfully : " Oh, I am exceec^ngly pleased 1 " 
I had thought she would not like seeing the gentleman, before 
whom I had behaved so childishly. But I had already dis- 
covered I could not always calculate beforehand on my aunt's 
actions. 

She welcomed the doctor in her usual friendly way, and he 
greeted her, as well as Mary and myself, with such warmth and 
amiability, and yet with so much earnestness and respect, that my 
alarm greatly diminished ; for I felt he would not have behaved 
thus, had he made me the object of his ridicule, or misused my 
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confidence. So comforted did I feel, that I soon gained sufficient 
courage to join in the conversation, and I tried to make up for 
the foolish things I had said yesterday ; and it seemed, indeed, as 
if to-day were one of my lucky days ; I talked almost as sensibly 
as a grown-up person. Auntie knew so well how to bring pleas- 
ant subjects into the conversation, subjects of which I had some 
knowledge, and the doctor had such an agreeable way of entering 
into everything, that his visit passed off most pleasantly, and I 
felt quite bright and happy. 

" Well, Gretchen, I think Dr. Hausmann is better than I made 
him out yesterday," said my aunt, after our visitor had 
left. 

" I was sure he was. Auntie, I said so at once. But why do 
you think differently of him to-day ? " 

" Because, he otherwise would not have hurried to come and 
see us. Indifference, or a bad conscience would have kept him 
away. His visit of to-day shows me that he has judged rightly 
and kindly of your childish confidences, and that pleases me in 
him. He is a young man of culture and fine feeling, whom I 
shall always be glad to see here." 

My aunt's opinion was always conclusive to my mind, and on 
this occasion it caused me double satisfaction, as I felt I might 
now be comforted as to my behaviour of the previous evening. 
The doctor had not laughed at me, that was the principal thing ; 
and the other people had, I felt certain, plenty of other things to 
think about than the blunders of a stupid "bread-and-butter" 
Miss. t 

Mary was also triumphant at finding she had not been mistaken 
in her interpretation of my friend's countenance, of which she had 
yesterday formed such a good opinion. We were all restored 
once more to thorough good humour, and we gaily parted from 
each other, when Mary prepared to go home. 

On the same day, Auntie commissioned me to do some shopping 
for her, and I arranged to go out directly after dinner, whilst Aunt 
Ulrica was paying a visit to an old friend. I was, however, de- 
tained by some young ladies calling, and it was already growing 
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late when I started on the execution of my business. Having at 
length concluded all I had to do I set out home. The lamps in 
the streets and shops were already lighted, the pretty articles in 
their windows looked doubly attractive by the bright illumination, 
and I could not resist stopping and looking with curiosity and 
admiration at these tempting displays. I was such a complete 
country child that everything novel charmed me, and I enjoyed 
looking minutely at each separate object. 

It was for the windows of the print-sellers that I felt the great- 
est predilection ; I could have remained for hours looking at their 
works of art. In passing one of those shops, I noticed some of 
the pictures I had been admiring the previous evening with Baron 
Seuft, who had then informed me of their great value. I there- 
fore drew nearer to the brightly-lighted shop with redoubled 
interest, and looked with earnest attention at these art-treasures, 
and at a rich collection of other engravings that lay near. I was 
so absorbed in the contemplation of these things, that I did not 
notice how a young man had been watching me for some minutes, 
until he drew nearer in the most marked manner and stared 
under my hat in the most impertinent way. I started back in 
terror and turned aside, hoping the coxcomb would withdraw. I 
had been unaware that my remaining so long before a shop 
window, after evening had set in, was likely to attract observation, 
and that it was probably in consequence of this that the young 
man had been guilty of this impertinence. At last, he even 
addressed some stale compliment to me, which intensely fright- 
ened and excited me. I hurried along the street to escape him, 
but I perceived he was following close on my heels, and I could 
not help hearing his intolerable remarks. My road was still a 
long fine, and in my haste and ignorance of the streets, I lost my 
way, and no longer knew which turning to take. I never once 
remembered that I could have got out of my difficulty by calling 
a fly ; I was only conscious of his ever-pursuing footsteps, and I 
rushed onwards, dreading every moment he might lay hold of me, 
for I felt he was gradually overtaking me. Cold drops of fear 
vere on my forehead and tears stood in my eyes. I was in the 
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act of entering a shop to implore protection and help, when I saw 
a. familiar face approaching me — Baron Seuft, my friend of the 
night before. I joyfully ran towards him, and, seizing his hand 
like a child, exclaimed beseechingly : "O Baron Seuft, please 
take care of me, and accompany me home, I have lost my 
way!" 

The Baron looked at me in astonishmei\t, for I was trembling 
with fear and excitement ; he, however, instantly drew my arm 
through his, and said, as he cast a rapid glance at my former 
companion, who slowly withdrew : " With the greatest pleasure. 
Miss Geszler. Do not be alarmed, I shall know how to protect 
you." 

Now, for the first time, it struck me how strange my behaviour 
must appear to the Baron, but I was sure he would think no evil 
of me, for he must have seen in what a desperate situation I was 
when I begged for his protection, and I, of course, immediately 
related to him how all this trouble had befallen me. My kind 
companion expressed his sincere, pleasure at having been able to 
prove himself useful to me ; he repeated so often the happiness he 
felt at my having placed confidence in him and wais so cordial and 
pleasant that I quite recovered my serenity, and, on reaching our 
door, looked up in the good man's. face with all the deep gratitude 
of a little child. He looked at me in return with such an extra- 
ordinarily serious expression in his dark melancholy eyes, that I 
hardly knew what he meant by it ; but having already learnt the 
peculiarity of his ways, I did not take much notice of his present 
behaviour. He even kissed my hand on bidding me farewell, he, 
the stiff, awkward man-hater, and begged permission to call on 
the following day and inquire after my health. This was indeed 
more than I should have expected from him, and well-pleased I 
ran into Aunt Ulrica to tell her of my new adventure, and to 
inform her of the Baron's promised visit. 

My aunt was, however, very angry at my want of caution, 
and strictly forbade my ever again remaining standing before the 
shop windows, a thing that was hardly becoming in the daytime, 
and was certainly improper at night ; she said I was always to 
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hire a carriage if overtaken by the darkness. As to my meeting 
with the Baron, she did not express much pleasure at the circum- 
stance, and I felt perfectly well that I* had been extremely impru- 
dent. I seated myself down rather dejectedly to my needle- 
work. 

The next morning the promised visit was paid : Baroh Seuft 
was announced, and Aunt Ulrica received him in her usual polite 
and amiable manner. I thought, however, that she was more 
reserved than usual, and as the good Baron was in the ne plus 
ultra stage of nervous shyness, the visit was far from an agreeable 
one. 

I felt the deepest pity for the poor man, with whose sufferings 
I could sympathise so truly ; I therefore did all in my power to 
lighten the painfulness of his situation, and endeavoured by. the 
cordiality of my manner to set him at ease. 

At length, he took his leave, and I was really glad of it, for 
Aunt Ulrica had been inconceivably cool and restrained. I could 
not make her conduct of to-day agree with the kind judgment 
she had passed on the baron yesterday, and I openly expressed 
my surprise. 

'^ I had to act thus, in order to give a counterweight to my 
Gretchen's excessive friendliness," said my aunt gravely, " I must 
beg you, my child, to combine greater reserve with your kind- 
hearted endeavours at overcoming the baron's shyness. You do 
not know if your behaviour will be judged as you in your innocence 
intend it should, and any other interpretation of it would be very 
painful to you." 

" Any other. Auntie ? What other meaning could be placed on 
my friendliness ? " asked I, in perplexity. 

<' It might be taken for coquetry, my child,'' said my aunt,, 
becoming still more serious. 

" Oh, that would be impossible, nothing could be further from 
my thoughts ! " cried I impetuojusly. " What have I done to give 
grounds for such an idea ? No, no, that would be too bad of 
him ! " . 

" I trust, we have no need to fear such things of Baron Seufty*^. 
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said my aunt gently. " But in future you must be more reserved, 
my child ; for, though he may not consider you coquettish, he 
might perhaps imagine . you feel a deeper interest for him than he 
has, as I believe, really inspired." 

" But, dearest Auntie, how can you say such a thing ? " cried I, 

blushing deeply. " You mean he might think, I was O 

Auntie ! " 

The very idea was so indescribably comical, that, notwithstand- 
ing my aunt's gravity, I burst into a hearty laugh. I to be in 
love with the Baron ! I, the poor, half-grown-up, young " bread- 
and-butter " Miss ! And he* the stiff, serious, distinguished Baron, 
whom, notwithstanding his youth, I could not help regarding as 
an elderly gentleman, an awe-inspiring person, in whom I had 
confided with the innocent frankness of a child. No one else but 
Auntie would have thought of anything so ridiculous ; she had 
such extraordinary fancies ! 

Now, that our conversation had assumed a lighter tone, even 
Aunt Ulrica could not refrain from smiling at her strange idea, 
and with my heart once more at ease, I set about my daily 
occupations. In the afternoon, Mary paid me a visit ; I ran out 
joyously to meet my friend. 

" Dearest Mary, I am so delighted you have come ! " cried I, 
embracing her. " But what is the matter ? You have such a 
strange look to-day," continued I, looking up questioningly, as her 
eyes watched me with a half-mischievous, half-serious expression. 

^ Yes, Gretchen, I do not myself know whether to laugh or cry," 
replied Mary, with unusual excitement " Tell me first of all, 
what new tricks you have been playing ! Did you by chance 
• speak again to the Baron yesterday ? " 

" To the "Baron ? Yes, of course I did. Not only yesterday 
but to-day ! " said I blushing, for I felt instinctively that Mary's 
questions had some particular meaning in them. ^* I am burning 
with impatience to tell you everything."" 

"Ah, then that explains it more clearly," said Mary 
musingly. " Still, knowing you as I do, the whole^ affair is 
extremely disigreeable.*' 
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" But what in the world is it, speak out plainly, Mary ! " 
cried I impatiently. " What does it all mean, and what do your 
pathetic speeches signify ? " 

" Come in to your aunt, she also must sooner or later hear the 
whole affair," said Mary, drawing me with her into Auntie's 
workroom. 

" What is the matter, children ? " asked my aunt, dropping her 
work and looking up. 

" Mary has become a sphynx who speaks in riddles, Auntie," 
cried I laughing. ** Perhaps, you will understand her meaning, 
but her language is above the comprehension of such an ignorant 
. child as I am ! " 

** Ah, Aunt Ulrica, dt is a pretty story ! " cried Mary, in a 
half-laughing, half-crying voice. " What is to be done now ? " 

**But what is this pretty story?" replied my aunt. "You are 
quite excited, I hardly know you» What can have disturbed your 
equilibrium ? " 

" Nothing at least about our good Baron, I trust ? " cried I, 
laughing merrily. 

" Yes, yes, laugh away, you mischievous girl, for it is in truth 
about him ! " said Mary pouting. 

" About the Baron ? What new crime has he committed ? " 
asked Aunt Ulrica jokingly. 

" Nothing more nor less, than that he — oh, how shall I say 
it, — wants to marry Gretchen ! " stammered Mary, as she sank 
down in a chair, as if this declaration had exhausted her 
strength. 

"To marry !" cried Aunt Ulrica and I in one breath, and 

I burst out again into the childish laughter that had before seized 
me, when I had earlier in the day been informed of the same 
possibility. 

" Pray don't talk such nonsense, Mary, but tell me once for all 
what you mean I " cried I at length ; "for you cannot intend me 
seriously to believe these extraordinary revelations." 

" They are . but the simple, though bitter truth, Gretchen, 
whether you believe me or not," said Mary with earnestness. 
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^ Why should I otherwise be so unlike myself if I had not been 
so excited by this a£fair ? " 

'' But, Mary, it is impossible any one could really want to 
marry me, a stupid girl," continued I merrily. " Just think, I to 
marry, and above all, to marry Baron Seuft 1 " 

Thereupon the whole thing struck Mary from its ridiculous 
point of view, and we both began to laugh and titter with childish 
enjoyment. In my merriment I threw my arms round Aunt 
Ulrica's neck, and looked up in her dear, soft eyes, in which I 
half expected to read disapproval of our thoughtless gaiety. But 
the expression I read in them was one of earnest meditation, as 
my aunt glanced at us laughing girls, and slowly shook her 
head. 

<^ I cannot understand the conduct of either of you in this 
matter," said she gently but reproachfully. " Yesterday, you 
allowed your amusement at this poor man's behaviour to overstep 
the bounds of good-feeling, and now your manner of looking at 
the subject is incomprehensible. Gretchen, do you completely 
forget all I said to you this morning ? Was I then so far wrong 
when I suggested that your politeness might perhaps be incorrectly 
interpreted } The mere idea appears only laughable to you ; but 
will it prove equally so to him in whom you have raised this 
misconception ? " 

My aunt's words struck me as a bitter reproach, and, witb 
burning shame, I hid my face on her shoulder ; she allowed it 
quietly to remain there, to give me time for reflection ; then 
she gently raised my head, stroked back my hair, and 
looking gravely and lovingly in my eyes, said softly : 

« You see plainly, my child, that I was not wrong when ( said 
that the poor Baron had perhaps far deeper feelings than his stiff 
figure and awkward manners would appear to indicate ! It is 
very hard to go through the world neglected and alone, and ought 
you to laugh at the lonely man, because he thinks that among 
the throng of human beings who treat him with indifference, or 
even with dislike, he has at last found one who cares for him ? To 
us it may be laughable that the poor man should have made such 
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a mistake, but to him the mistake is more serious, for he must 
still continue his lonely, joyless existence ! " 

Whilst Auntie had been talking, all laughter had died off 
my lips, and had given place to the bitterest self-reproaches, 
which now completely overwhelmed me, and even brought tears 
into my eyes. 

" O Auntie, I never thought of that, it was very, very wrong of 
me ! " said I, in the deepest dejection, and every minute my 
thoughtlessness assumed larger proportions in my eyes. 

The quiet earnest figure and the sad looks of the poor 
baron now wore a totally different aspect ; the bitterness of 
feeling himself deceived and disdained, and the pain of being 
obliged to renounce the acquisition of a hoped-for happiness, 
placed him in a new point of view ; I could not understand, how 
a few minutes ago I could have looked only on the other side 
of the picture. I felt the deepest pity for the poor man ; I should 
have been so unspeakably glad to have been able to help 
and assist him — but I could not, how was it possible ? To marry 
him' was really a thing no one could think of; I, the least of all 
people. 

The more I thought on the matter, the sadder I became ; 
I could think of no remedy. Tears coursed each other down 
my cheeks, and in deep shame I hid my face in my hands. 

" O Auntie, ' I am so sorry for him, and yet I can do nothing 
for him," I cried, in inconsolable distress. " How could I have 
been so thoughtless ! But who could have imagined such results 
would follow ? " 

My aunt remained silent, leaving me in undisturbed possession 
of my thoughts till Mary, who had been pacing up and down the 
room, came up to me, and drawing down my hands from my eyes, 
said : 

** No, no, I can bear this no longer. I did not wish to have to 
tell the affair exactly as it happened, but now I see I must do so. 
Aunt Ulrica, you were quite right to blame our silly laughter, for 
it was childish, I know ; yet the whole story is not exactly as you 
imagine. Let me tell it you both. I wonder you are not just a 
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little inquisitive about how I learnt it, and how it all came 
about." ^ 

" Yes, it is true ; tell us, child," said my aunt, 

Mary seated herself by my side, threw her arm aiBfectionately 
over my shoulder and began : 

" As I was returning home yesterday evening from paying some 
visits, I saw our good friend. Baron Seuft, ascending the staircase 
a little in advance of me ; he entered my brother's room. I was 
very glad he had not seen me ; I, however, fancied he appeared 
very excited and heated, as he ran up the stairs with unusual ex- 
pedition. I thought no more of our guest, but went about some 
household occupations ; perhaps half an hour had elapsed when 
my brother entered my room with an indescribably merry 
countenance. 

« < Just guess who has been with me, Mary,' said he, with a 
roguish look. 

" ' Your friend. Baron Seuft, it is not difficult to guess that,' 
replied I. 

" * Well, but what did he come about ? just guess that, clever 
sister ! ' continued he, laughing. 

" ' What do I care about your affairs, leave me in peace ! ' cried 
I, bending over my work again, 

" * WellJ I fancy, you do care a little about them,' said Edward, 
teasingly, as he caught up the silver candlestick I was polishing. 
' But anyhow you are not indifferent to all that concerns your 
pretty black-eyed friend ? ' 

" * What ? That oddity's visit has something to do with 
Gretchen ? Impossible ! What does he want, come tell me, 
dearest Edward ? ' cried I excitedly, as I pushed aside the silver I 
had been so busily brightening. Edward laughed, and rubbed 
his hands in delight. 

" * I assure you, your merry little Gretchen was the subject of 
our conversation,' said he mysteriously. 

" * But what does the baron want ? Do speak ; what is Gret- 
chen to do ? ' urged I. 

<< < Nothing less than to marry him ! ' said Edward drily. 
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''You can imagine, that my astonishment was not less than 
yours, just now. When I had somewhat recovered from the 
surprise created in me by this startling piece of news, I entreated 
Edward to repeat to me the entertaining discourse he had had 
with the baron, and I will try and tell it to you as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the same words." 

'' ' Edward ! ' exclaimed the Baron, as soon as my brother had 
welcomed his unfrequent guest, * to-day, I have a favour to beg of 
you.' 

" * Ask it ; I am at your service,* replied Edward. * What 
is it ? you are surely not going to fight a duel ? * 

" ' No, not that exactly, but something nearly as serious, I 
wish to marry ! ' said the Baron gravely. 

" * To maqy ! Delightfiil ! Who is the lady of your choice, 
and what part am I to take in the play, which, it is to be hoped, 
will not prove a tragedy ? ' cried Edward. 

'' ' It is Miss Margaret Geszler ! ' answered the Baron, ' and as 
she is your sister's friend, I have come to beg you to lay my pro- 

ft 

posal of marriage at her feet ! ' * 

" ' What ? the pretty litde Gretchen has conquered the man- 
hater's heart?' cried Edward, in the greatest astonishment 
* This is really charming ! But how in the world did all this 
come to pass ? And so everything is already cut and dried ? ' 

" ' It has come about, because I have seen that she likes me,' 
said the baron in a short dry tone. 

'' ' Well, I wonder what we shall live to see next You are a 
perfect wizard ! ' laughed Edward. ' Then you already know for 
certain that she loves you ? Has she told you so ? ' 

" * Not in words, but what is worth more, by her looks and 
deeds,' replied the Baron. 

*' * Oh, so little Gretchen has been playing the coquette with 
you ? I should not have given the little wild rose credit for such 
conduct ! ' cried Edward, unspeakably amused, for he perceived 

* In Germany, it is customary for an unmarried friend of the would-be 
wooer, to call on the yoang lady's parents before the lover himself does so, 
to iaSorm them of the wishes of his friend. 
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perfectly well that everything was not quite right, and that the 
l)aron with his usual eccentricity had in this matter both seen and 
imagined more than really existed. 

" * There can be no question of coquetry in this matter ? ' said 
the baron, slightly offended. *The young lady has given me 
unmistakable proofs that I am not indifferent to her, and there- 
fore I wish to pluck the rose that is opening before me in all its 
loveliness/ 

« ( Why, old fellow, you are becoming quite poetical ! ' cried 
Edward, biting his .lips. *So it is out of pure knightly self- 
sacrifice that you are going to make this little maiden your wife, 
is it not ? Do you entertain for her the same feelings that you 
accredit her with ? * 

** * Edward,* said the Baron, becoming a degrep warmer and 
more confidential, * Edward, you know that I have been urged 
and implored continually by my family to marry. Every possible 
suggestion has already been made to me ; the richest and the 
noblest young ladies have been recommended to me ; but I do 
not like any of them, I cannot stand any of your haughty 
womankind. Do not they all laugh at and make fun of my stiff, 
grave demeanour ? Am I not an object of scorn and dislike to 
them, and would they not marry me simply for my riches and 
ancient lineage, and then, by their tempers, drive me in mere 
desperation from home ? No, I will have nothing to do with 
such a marriage ! I intended never to marry ; I considered it 
would be the safest plan, but during the last few days I have 
altered my mind. Margaret Geszler is the first and only being 
who has showed me respect and confidence instead of disdain. 
I have read it plainly in her eyes, and therefore I am fully 
resolved to marry her.' 

" * Humph, this is extraordinary 1 ' said Edward reflectively. 
' But let me ask you once again, what does your heart say to 
this resolution ? Is it only pity for the affectionate child, that 
induces you to offer her your hand ? ' 

" * I am very lonely, my friend, and till now I have had little 
occasion to trouble myself about the feelings of my hearty' said 
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the Baron, with a trembling voice. ' I cannot however remain en- 
tirely indifferent to the affection of a young and lovable creature, 
and whatever affection may still be wanting on my part will come 
when she is my wife/ 

" * But, my friend, remember what a mere child she is ! ' said 
Edward deprecatingly, as he shook his head. ' She is only just 
sixteen years old.* 

'* * Youth is no fault,' replied the Baron unmoved. 

** * But her family belongs to the middle-class and yours to the 
highest nobility ! Reflect on all that your relations would say ; 
you the descendant and representative of all the lords of Senften- 
burg 1 ' continued Edward perseveringly. 

" * It matters to no one ; I am independent, and do not care a 
straw for all of them put together ! ' exclaimed the Baron curtly. 
* Only tell me if you will perform this service for me, and will 
present her with my offer. I have neither the opportunity nor the 
necessary savoir faire to do it myself.' 

" * I will do it with heartfelt pleasure. But do not be displeased 
with me, if her answer should be different from the one you 
expect,' said Edward, giving his hand to the Baron. 

" * Have no anxiety on that point ; my everlasting gratitude for 
the final attainment of my wishes shall be the reward of your ser- 
vices as a true friend,' replied the Baron, with warmth and affec- 
tion. 

" Soon after this he took his leave, and Edward came to look 
for me in order to acquaint me as quickly as possible with this 
strange piece of news, and to seek my help, as he felt all the dif- 
ficulty of conducting alone and unaided this momentous yet delicate 
affair. Now you know the whole of this pretty story, and I think 
our dear Auntie will no longer look at it with quite so tragical an air 
as just now : for our Gerty's heart is not, let us hope, in quite so 
desolate a condition as the good Baron believes ; and as this idea 
of his was, as he plainly confessed, the mainspring of his offer, 
the whole affair falls to the ground, and we need have no more 
fear that the Baron will, in consequence, break his heart." 

'^ Nevertheless, I cannot pass it over quite so lightly, dear Mary,'* 

£ 
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said my aunt, still looking grave. ** His own inclination may per- 
haps not have been the first motive of his proposal ; of that there 
can be little doubt ; but to what degree his heart has been affected 
will ever remain unknown to us. I must acknowledge, I admire 
him for choosing, regardless of all worldly considerations, a simple 
girl, because he believes she loves him, and I feel deep pity for 
him when I think of his being again condemned to his isolated life." 

" This little lesson will really do no harm to his vanity, Auntie ! '* 
said Mary eagerly. ** He must consider himself very attractive 
if he imagines that such a nice girl as our fresh little rose can, all 
of a sudden, have fallen over head and ears in love with him be- 
cause she shows him a little extra friendliness." 

" I have not yet been able, Mary, to tell you all about our yester- 
day's meeting, which perhaps strengthened the Baron in his idea," 
said I abashed. 

Mary, however, did not seem to put much weight on the ad- 
venture, and declared it would be a good and wholesome thing for 
the Baron, that he should learn there were young ladies in the 
world, who did not set so high a value on riches and position as 
to consider them compensations for an absence of love. 

" This unlucky affair will make the poor man even shyer and 
stiffer than he was before," continued I sadly. " No, no, Mary, 
you judge him too harshly; and, notwithstanding all your re- 
proaches, I am dreadfully sorry for him ! " 

" Well, then, go and marry him, my dear ; you will perhaps be 
doing a good work ; and may be able to make a useful member of 
society out of him ! " cried Mary, with comical excitement 

" No ; that is beyond my power, notwithstanding all my pity/* 
laughed I, with tears in my eyes. "He only wants me because 
he thinks I love him, so I should be deceiving him if I accepted 
his offer. On that matter, therefore, there is nothing more to be 
said. But I wish, from the bottom of my heart, that he may soon 
find what he is seeking, and which I cannot give him." 

" Well, we will hope it, child ! " said Aunt Ulrica, affectionately 
kissing my forehead, <* The whole affair will, it is to be hoped, 
be settled now, and will have no further consequences. But you, 
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my little daughter, learn from it the important lesson, that a young 
girl cannot be too circumspect and careful in her behaviour 
towards gentlemen. Many a young girl has only gained the 
reputation of a coquette through the over-exuberance of her spirits 
and her thoughtlessness, which have led her to say and do things 
contrary to the accepted rules of good society. I sincerely hope 
and trust that, notwithstanding your refusal, the Baron will not 
consider you a mere flirt ; from a less serious -minded man, you 
could hardly dare to expect so favourable a judgment." 

I quietly stooped down over my aunt's dear hand which lay in 
mine, and, pressing a silent kiss on it, I left the room with Mary. 
All childish merriment had forsaken both of us, and we talked 
long and earnestly over the kind of answer I was to send to the 
Baron, that would be least wounding to his feelings, and yet 
convey my refusal. Edward naturally undertook the difficult ser- 
vice ; but, notwithstanding the perfect tact and delicacy he dis- 
played in communicating the state of the case to his friend, my 
refusal had the painful effect of secluding for a long time the poor 
recluse within the walls of his hermitage. I could not think over this 
event without well-deserved self-reproaches ; and in imagination I 
was continually seeing those dark, melancholy eyes that had gazed 
in mine with such a grave and questioning expression. Oh, what 
would I not have given to have been able to procure this excellent 
man a little happiness ; so that those sad eyes might have been 
changed into bright beaming ones ! I should never have been able 
to bring about such a transformation ; of that I was quite sure j 
and the Baron would himself have learnt it only too soon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER PIECE OF NEWS. 

T IFE in my aunt's household became pleasanter and more 
■■-^ congenial to my feelings the longer I remained there, and 
I had long since left off looking back on my dear father's house 
with that wearying home-sickness that had at first been so un- 
speakably painful I now recognised more and more completely 
the immense benefit my mental development was acquiring, by my 
spending part of my youth with Aunt Ulrica ; the indescribable 
love she showed in educating me helped me to correct the thou- 
sand mistakes and acts of thoughtlessness which I, poor heedless 
girl, was daily committing. 

The close intimacy that existed between Aunt Ulrica and myself 
made me quick to notice the slightest cloud on that usually serene 
brow ; and it was therefore with deep concern that I one morning 
found my aunt sitting in her arm-chair bathed in tears and in 
great excitement. In general, she could look at every event with 
calmness, and had obtained a wonderful mastery over her feelings. 
A letter lay before her on the table, and as I hurried towards her 
to inquire what was the matter, she gently signed to me to with- 
draw, which I naturally did in the greatest anxiety. I* had to 
wait a long time before she came into our sitting-room. I had 
heard her walking up and down her room — a token that she was 
trying to regain composure ; then there was a rustling of paper 
and the lid of her desk creaked, so I knew she must be writing. 

At last she came to me, looking somewhat grave and anxious, 
but as calm and collected as usual.* She seated herself by my 
side, patted my cheek affectionately, and said : 
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" Gretchen, I must in part relate to you the cause of my recent 
agitation. You are a sensible child, and love me ; so I feel I may 
tell you the burden that is weighing down my heart. Do not 
mention the matter to any one with the exception of your friend 
Mary and her mother, to whom I also intend speaking." 

I kissed her dear hand, my favourite way of showing her my 
love and respect, and in a gentle voice my aunt continued — 

"You know, my dear child, that I have been a widow four 
years, having previously spent many years of happiness and con- 
tent by the side of my beloved and excellent husband. We were 
if possible more deeply attached to each other, after God had 
taken from us our only child, who had rendered our happiness com- 
plete. It was a hard and sad time when I lost my boy, but my hus- 
band's tender love helped me to bear the heavy trial ; and at length 
I learnt submission to God's will. Soon, however, another trouble 
came upon us, and this time I was able to console and support 
my husband. His only brother, named Adolphus, who was united 
to my husband by the closest bonds of affection, had married a 
few years after his first wife's death a young girl of great beauty • 
and attractions. Every one warned him of the frivolity and 
capriciousness of the beautiful maiden, but Adolphus would not 
listen to any advice, blinded as he was by his admiration and love. 
Unfortunately, also, concern for his little, eleven-year-old daughter 
was not strong enough to keep him back from this rash step, 
although the gifted child needed sorely the guiding hand of a 
loving mother.^ Only too soon did my poor brother-in-law discover 
how mistaken he had been in his choice. During the seven years 
of his union with Katinka, this strong maii has become, through 
sorrow and disappointment, a broken-down old man, for it has 
been totally impossible for two such opposite natures as his and 
that of his vain heartless wife to harmonise. Adolphus is too 
weak and too fond of domestic peace to oppose, as he ought to 
do, all the caprices and follies of his pleasure-seeking wife ; it is, 
however, enough for me to say, that this marriage has proved a 
most unhappy one. You can well imagine that the education ol 
little Eugenie, under the superintendence of such a mother, could 
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not be a good one ; for a father's care was not sufficient to protect 
his child from all prejudicial influences. Eugenie grew up endowed 
with talent and with every personal advanfage, as attractive, grace- 
ful, and complete a young lady of the world as her mamma could 
wish for ; and though, perhaps, lier naturally good disposition pre- 
vented her from being as frivolous and heartless as the latter, she 
was without any real depth of feeling ; at least it is thus I have 
judged her, when I have had opportunities of seeing her. Her 
great self-reliance and originality of character are besides danger- 
ous though interesting gifts, and her education in consequence 
needed a more than ordinary care. Often and often have I begged 
my brother-in-law to let me have charge of Eugenie for a time ; 
but the poor man -could never make up his mind to part with the 
sole joy of his life; and so things have remained as they were until 
now. To-day's letter, however, informs me that my brother-in-law, 
in order to escape for a time these home troubles, is going as 
ambassador to one of our foreign allies ; he wishes it to be believed 
that he has been sent there, though, in truth, his appointment has 
only been made at his own urgent request. His wife will, therefore, 
not accompany him, and to avoid leaving Eugenie under the sole 
supervision of her frivolous mother, he implores me to receive his 
daughter into my house during his absence. I have just answered 
him that I am willing to do so, and I now expect to hear the day 
of her arrival.*' 

"As this change in our household will also affect you, my 
Gretchen," continued my aunt affectionately, after a short pause, 
" I was compelled to disclose to you some of our family history, 
which otherwise I should have left untold. In consideration of 
this, you will, I know, show more forbearance to Eugenie's faults, 
which have principally arisen from her peculiar position. My 
own duty towards our new inmate is also no light, one, so we will 
both await our Eugenie with courage and hearty love." 

I had listened to Aunt Ulrica's story with the greatest possible 
sympathy, but when she spoke of Eugenie's arrival, my heart 
involuntarily began to sink within me, and I looked anxiously 
into my aunt's gentle eyes, seeking there both encouragement and 
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reassurance in this anticipated change. I v^as only just beginning 
to feel thoroughly at home and comfortable in my aunt's house, 
only just beginning to exchange my shy reserve towards her for 
real confidence and deep affection ; how would it be if a third 
person stepped between us, above all, such an important, self- 
reliant, brilliant girl as Eugenie was described ? What a poor 
part should I, the village maiden, play by the side of such a being ; 
how disdainfully would this Eugenie look down upon me, and how 
many fresh troubles would arise before I had done more than begin 
to feel at ease among my new surroundings ! 

These thoughts crossed my mind with the rapidity of lightning, 
and filled my heart with indescribable emotion. But in an instant 
I remembered my aunt's account of the sad circumstances of 
Eugenie's past life, and how both of us were to meet her with good 
courage and real love. Feeling deep shame at having in my self- 
ishness thought only of myself and my discomfort, I pressed my 
noble-hearted aunt's hand ; she, however, closed me in her arms, 
kissed me, and looked at me with the deepest tenderness. 

"Have no fear, my child," said she softly, "you shall suffer 
nothing from our new companion. I shall still be at your side to 
help and protect you if necessary ; my love will be your shield. 
Only trust me, and hstve courage." ' 

It seemed as if my aunt had read all the fears of my poor heart, 
for, without having spoken a word, she directly touched the very 
point where it was* weak and timorous. I then acknowledged to 
her, with deep blushes, all my selfish thoughts, and assured her that 
come what might, I should always seek consolation and encourage- 
ment from her faithful heart, knowing by experience how often it 
had been a source of strength to me in time of sorrow. 

A few weeks after this conversation, the expected guest arrived. 
My aunt had driven to the railway station to meet Eugenie, and I 
waited at home in anxious expectation, seated behind my steam- 
ing coffee urn in which was brewing the beverage of welcome. The 
carriage at last drove up, and peeping from behind the blind I 
perceived' a tall, slender figure get out of it, and hurry \vith light 
steps towards the house door, leaving the care of her innumerable 
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packages to a pretty, young maid, who was loaded up to her very 
chin. I ran to meet the new comers, and was introduced to 
Eugenie by my aunt as her " dear niece Margaret." 

" Oh, indeed, so that is the unpolished country girl, about whom 
you were talking to me," said Eugenie carelessly, and glancing at 
me for a moment. Then, as she passed me, she held out the tips 
of her fingers, which were covered with delicate grey gloves, and 
turning to Aunt Ulrica, continued pertly : " Do you intend to set 
up a boarding-school, as you are taking in one young lady after 
the other, Aunt Ulrica } '* 

" I hope my Gretchen will become a dear sister to you," replied 
Aunt Ulrica gently, without paying any attention to Eugenie's rude 
words, but stroking my head affectionately. 

Eugenie turned towards me with a laugh, and said, " Well, I 
have got on very well until now without a sister, but I have no 
objection to our being friends, little cousin 1" At the same moment, 
she drew nearer to me, and almost before I knew what she was 
doing she had given me a hearty kiss. With an equal rapidity 
she. turned towards the heavily-laden maid who had just entered 
the room, and called out, " Lisette, put down all those things 
on the floor, and go and fetch me a glass of water, I am fainting 
from heat and thirst ! " 

But before Lisette could execute this order, her mistress had 
thrown herself on' to a chair, and stretching out one foot exclaimed, 
" Take these abominable fur-boots off my feet, I look like a Lap- 
lander, and give me my house slippers instead." 

Lisette did as she was bid, and whilst still kneeling before 
Eugenie, the latter amused herself with kicking the despised fur- 
boots over Lisette'^s head into the furthest comer of the room, 
laughing with childish merriment at her clever performance. 

I stood gazing in mute stupefaction at this extraordinary being, 
who was so different to all I had expected. She was at the same 
time haughty and cordial, despotic and childish, and, above all, as 
assured and unconstrained as if she had been at home with Aunt 
Ulrica for the last hundred years ; it was marvellous to me. My 
aunt did not appear to notice the strange behaviour of her visitor. 
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but seated herself on the sofa, when she had taken off her walking 
things, and said cheerfully : 

*' I hope, Gretchen, you have a nice cup of coffee ready for us, 
it will do us good. Be quick, Eugenie, or I shall leave you none.'' 

" Coffee ! Heaven preserve jne from drinking any ! " cried 
Eugenie, shaking her charming curly head, as she put on her 
pretty little feet a pair of softly quilted sky-blue slippers. Coffee 
is a good-for-nothing drink. Phew ! it spoils the complexion, and 
produces heat spots." 

•* What do you take, then, instead of coffee, my child ? " asked 
my aunt 

" In the morning, chocolate, in the afternoon tea, or nothing ! " 
answered Eugenie carelessly, stretching herself in Auntie's comfort- 
able arm-chair, and swinging backwards and forwards her pretty 
sky-blue feet. 

I became red with surprise at seeing Eugenie take possession, 
with such perfect nonchalance, of my aunt's favourite chair which 
I had always looked upon with a species of veneration ; but I saw 
clearly that I must not suppose this little princess was influenced 
by similar feelings ; the best of everything hardly appeared good 
enough for her. My aunt also left her quietly to do as she liked, 
and turning to me bid me make some tea for Eugenie, as some- 
thing warm to drink would do her good. Eugenie said nothing in 
opposition to this proposal, so I did as my aunt had told me. 

In the meanwhile, the young girl had taken a small brush out 
of her pocket, and was polishing the fabulously long nails of her 
pretty fingers just as if she had been alone in her room. Then 
she sprang up, ran to the looking-glass, and curled out her long 
brown ringlets, then walked round the room, went in and out of 
my aunt's boudoir, giving a passing glance at the pictures, works 
of art, books, and such like objects. 

" How delightfully old-fashioned everything is here, Auntie ! '* 
cried she laughing. " Mamma would have sent the old lumber to 
a broker's long ere this. We always had new furniture every two 
or three years." 

I was completely dumbfounded at Eugenie's speech. She callec^ 
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this handsome, suitable, and expensive furniture, old lumber I 
Here, where on the first day of my arrival I had hardly dared to 
stir out of respect for the valuable things that surrounded me ; 
here, I heard the same objects disdainfully called old-fashioned 
rubbish ! This really was too bad, and I looked up anxiously at 
my ajunt to learn what she would say. 

She coloured slightly and bit her lip ; then, however, she said 
composedly : ** The charm of happy memories clings to these old 
pieces of furniture, Eugenie. Th^y were witnesses of my happiest 
days, and have 'become old with me. I would not miss one of 
them, nor exchange them for anything new, for they have lost 
their brightness like their owner's fortunes. Whoever loves to 
have only new objects around him, either does not like to think 
of days that are past, or has a worldly restless disposition that 
finds charm and worth only in, things that are novel." 

Eugenie looked at the speaker with a peculiar expression ; 
it seemed as if ridicule and seriousness were contending for 
supremacy. 

" What pretty thoughts you have. Auntie," said she, perfectly 
unembarrassed. " They suit the old furniture exacdy ; they are 
just as venerable and old-fashioned as it is. But you are right ! 
What 5WU were saying .pleases 4ne ; I had never thought of it 
before." 

" You have probably not yet thought of a great many things, 
child, that are both good and true," said my aunt gently ; " I 
hope it will soon be different." 

Eugenie sat down again in her chair with a slightly mortified 
look, and I brought her a cup of tea. 

" I do not want any tea, I am already hot enough ! " said she 
crossly, and pushed the cup away from her so roughly, that the 
tea was upset all over my dress. I turned away quickly ; I felt 
so angry with this capricious girl ; but Auntie said firmly, though 
quietly : 

" You must drink a cup of tea, Eugenie ; first of all, it will do 
you good after your journey, and secondly, it has just been prepared 
for you by Gretchen, You might have spared her the trouble of 
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making it, if you knew beforehand that you would not drink 
any." 

Eugenie in amazement half rose from her chair while the colour 
flew to her cheeks. She reseated herself, however, like a refractory 
child, and began fidgeting with her rosy-tipped fingers ; suddenly 
she sprang up, and seizing the cup of tea, added cream and sugar 
and drank it off in one draught. She then pushed the empty 
cup towards' me, and said haughtily, " Give me another one, 
Gretchen." 

I poured one out, and she drank down the second cup with as 
much rapidity as the first one, and again pushing the empty cup 
towards me, exclaimed, " Another ! " 

I looked questioningly at my aunt, for Eugenie was evidently 
only trying to irritate her by her defiant behaviour. The former 
only said quietly : 

" No, Gretchen, do not pour out any more tea ; Eugenie will only 
do herself harm." 

My self-willed cousin said nothing, but sat in extreme anger in 
the arm-chair, and -drummed on the -carpet with her little blue-slip- 
pered feet. 

" Gretchen," at length exclaimed she, throwing back her head, 
"are you also treated as if you were in a House of Correc- 
tion ? " 

" O Eugenie I " said I, in a trembling voice, feeling totally un- 
able to utter another word. 

Eugenie did not seem to expect any answer, but snapping her 
fingers, began humming a tune. My aunt went quietly into her 
boudoir and shut the door after her, leaving us alone. Tears had 
sprung to my eyes, for it was plain that Eugenie had deeply 
wounded my aunt, and in a tone of reproach I said to her ; 

"Dear Eugenie, how could you grieve our aunt in such a 
way ! " 

Eugenie went on humming without vouchsafing me any reply. 

" You cannot imagine how very kind Auntie is, dear cousin ; 
you really ought to behave better towards her, she so thoroughly 
deserves your love and respect 1 "continued I warmly. " You, o£ 
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course, do not yet know her ; but 1 have already been here so 
long that I have learnt to value and love her for her great worth 
and high qualities. She means so well in all she says and 
does ! " 

I was suddenly interrupted by a violent yawn from Eugenie, 
who put both hands up to her ears. "Good gracious, what 
Philistines you all are here ! " cried she, throwing herself back in 
her chair. " 0, sancta simplicitaSy what shall I, poor heathen, do 
among these saints ! " 

She made so comical a grimace, and looked so roguish all the 
time, that, notwithstanding my seriousness, I could hardly repress 
a laugh. 

** Just tell me, little Solomon, how old you really are ? as you 
take upon yourself to give me such good sermons," continued 
Eugenie, as she pelted me with bread-crumbs. " Are you already 
out of leading strings ? You look to me as if you were still a 
* bread-and-butter miss.* Perhaps you have already completed 
your fourteenth year, have you ? " 

"Oh yes, I have happily left that behind, though it is not so 
very long ago," said I smiling, and returning her fire of bread- 
crumbs. 

" But how can you allow yourself to be called Gretchen ? " con- 
tinued Eugenie. " It has the ring of an idyl, and I cannot bear 
such things. I shall call you Margaret, or Goose-blossom,* which 
means the same." 

"And which is very suitable to a simple ^bread-and-butter 
miss,' is it not ? " continued I, in a bantering tone, for I felt she 
wished to give me a " set-down." 

" Well, you are not stupid, even if you are simple," added 
Eugenie carelessly. 

"Not such a fool as I look," said I laughing. 

" Hem ! Who says you look so ? " cried Eugenie energetically, 
." I did not ; I find you on the whole tolerably pretty." 

" You mean, I have la beauti du diable of sixteen years of 

* The common name for a daisy in German is Ganseblumchen= Goose* 
blossom. 
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age, when every girl is pleasing who has a fresh complexion and 
a youthful figure ; is that it ? '* said I mockingly. 
• " Oh, let him who likes dispute with you ; you are a perfect 
witch ! " cried Eugenie, throwing a whole roll at my back which 
I had just turned to her. 

" Don't treat God's gifts so badly, Eugenie ! " said I reproach- 
fully, as I picked up the bread and laid it on the table. " My 
aunt never likes any one to play with bread." 

" Oh, I will leave it alone ! " cried Eugenie in feigned alarm, 
" or else*, perhaps, I shall be made to eat up all the bread I have 
been twisting into little figures or making into balls, as I was just 
now forced to drink up your horrid tea, which has made my head 
bum like fire ! " 

" Because you behaved so irrationally, if I must speak the plain 
truth," cried I, putting the tea-things together. 

" At any rate, I must go and see if Auntie is inclined to devour 
me again, as she did just now,** said Eugenie petulantly, and went 
toward aunt's room ; and before I, in the greatest terror, could keep 
her back, she had given me a nod and had disappeared behind 
the door. 

" Oh, dear me, what a girl that is I " cried I, as I anxiously 
looked after her. 

I should never have dared to disturb my aunt, when she had 
retired to her private sitting-room ; and she did so with the great- 
est coolness, after having angered her by all her bad behaviour. 
I listened attentively to hear if there were any violent exchange 
of words ; but in a very few minutes I distinguished Eugenie's 
clear, childish laugh, then the door was opened, and my aunt 
entered the room with her niece's arm lovingly twined round her 
waist. 

" You need not imagine that it is you, St Margaret, who have 
brought about our reconciliation," said Eugenie, holding up her 
head ; but a friendly little look from Aunt Ulrica told me that 
such was the real state of the case. Anyhow, I was delighted to 
see my good aunt once more cheerful, and I did not' much care 
whether I or any one else had helped to make her so. 
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" Now, come to your room, my child ! " said my aunt, as she 
led Eugenie to the bright, little room that adjoined ours. 

I had feared that Auntie would put me in the same room with 
Eugenie, an artangement I sliould not have liked at all, for our 
cosy room had become very dear to me, after the many painful 
moments I had endured in it My little curtained bed was still in 
its old place, and there were no signs of any change. Eugenie's room 
was extremely prettily furnished^ though with the greatest simplicity. 
It appeared to make a pleasant impression on the spoilt child, for 
she ran joyfully from one object to- another, singing all the time. 

" This proud landscape must take itself off ! " cried she, stopping 
suddenly before the fire-place, over which a fine Claude Lorraine 
was hanging. " Here my own darling papa must come, although, 
in truth, the bad man does not deserve to be looked at by me, 
since he has so faithlessly forsaken me, and handed me over to 
the tender mercies of a certain cruel Dame Ulrica. Come, Lisette, 
be quick and unpack, that I may again look at my father; he 
knows me better than any one else ; and knows, also whether I am 
quite as wicked as some people imagine." 

Saying this, she impatiently pulled at the string and paper that 
enveloped a large picture which Lisette had just taken out of one 
of the numerous packing cajses. But, notwithstanding her eager- 
ness, she could not succeed in extricating the picture from its 
many wrappings, so I came to her aid. • 

" You are too impatient, Eugenie, you will not manage it that 
way I " said J, carefully disentangling the string that was in a 
perfect Gordian knot. 

"There, take it, I do everything clumsily 1" cried she impetu- 
ously; and standing impatiently by my side, she hardly left me time 
or room enough to perform my task*. At length the last piece of 
paper fell off, and with a cry of joy Eugenie seized with both hands 
her father's portrait, pressed it to her bosom, and covered it with a 
thousand kisses as the bright tears rolled down her cheeks. 

" Father ! My own, dear father 1" cried she in caressing tones, 
" now, I have you, even though you be far away from your poor, 
merry Jenny, and though you do not caxe to hear anything about 
her, you bad, wicked, darling papa ! " 
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It was an indescribably moving sight to see the wondrously 
lovely girl caressing the picture of that noble man ; and all the 
rancour she had excited by her whimsical conduct vanished in a 
moment. That she had a loving, good heart was only too plainly 
shown, but under howmuch dross did the golden grains lie concealed! 
Silently I stood by Aunt Ulrica's side ; the latter was also deeply 
moved, and tears were in her eyes ; I knew not whether they were 
called forth by the sight of her beloved brother-in-law, or by sym- 
pathy for her strange niece. She went closer to Eugenie, and after 
bending over the picture, she drew the dear child to her heart in a long, 
silent embrace. Eugenie wept quietly in the arms of her loving aunt, 
and a compact was sealed between her better self and the fond heart 
that watched over her. It was not, however, at all in accordance 
with Eugenie's temperament to give way to sorrow for any length of 
time. She soon sprang up, shook back her tangled curls, dried her 
eyes, and cried half petulantly : " This is a pretty piece of work! Is 
it possible that the thought of that wicked papa of mine has made me 
weep when I solemnly declared, as his travelling carriage turned the 
comer, that I never would do so. Let me nail up quickly a culprit 
who has transformed me into such a soft-hearted simpleton." 

With these words, she sprang on to one of the well- stuffed arm- 
chairs, and with a steady hand hung the magnificent picture on its 
naiL Then she nodded to it with a mischievous smile, gave it a 
hearty kisS, and jumped down as lightly and merrily as a bird from a 
twig. The evening slipped by most pleasantly with unpacking, set- 
tling things, and friendly chatter. Eugenie was so amiable and well- 
behaved, talked so sensibly and wittily, intermingling her conversa- 
tion with so many whimsical and weird stories, that it was impossible 
to withhold a secret admiration. On going to bed, she kissed me 
wara:ily, saying that I was, nevertheless, nothing better than a witch; 
then she skipped after her maid, humming a tune, and it was late 
before her gay laughter and chattering ceased. When we were at 
length alone, my aunt softly stroked my hair, a^ she always did when 
she was pleased with me, and then went to her own room whilst I re- 
tired to my couch ; but thoughts of our new companion for a long 
time drove away all sleep from myeyelids, till at last the kind god of 
dreams closed my senses to everything but his own dazzling pictures. 



CHAPTER X. 

EUGENIE. 

WHEN I awoke the next morning my first glance fell on Aunt 
Ulrica, who was standing by my bed watching my long 
and heavy slumbers. She gave me a kind' little nod and said : 

" How soundly you have been sleeping, little Gerty, I did not like 
to disturb you, though it was already late. You seemed to be having 
pleasant dreams, for you were laughing like a child in your sleep." 

" I was dreaming about our new companion. Auntie," said I, 
sitting up in bed. " She was playing one of her merry tricks ; I 
thought she had fastened one of her lace collars round our dear 
old 'poodle's neck, and had put her sky-blue slippers on his feet 
She was in the act of throwing a veil over him, that the young 
lady might be in full dress as she said, when I suddenly awoke. 
How can one dream such absurd nonsense ? " 

" Our mischievous Eugenie would be quite capable of playing 
similar tricks," laughed my aunt. 

" Anyhow I must make haste and get up, otherwise she may 
surprise me in bed ; perhaps she is accustomed to rise eafly," said 
I, seizing my clothes in great haste. 

" Oh," said my aunt, as she seated herself on the bed, " you 
need not hurry much on her account. I have just been in 
Eugenie's room, and like you she is still between the blankets. 
She was not asleep, it is true, biit was lying with open eyes, and 
appeared to have been reading ; she did not, however, feel inclined 
to get up yet. She is in fact a spoilt child, who only does as she 
likes. At first, I must allow her to follow her caprices, however 
much I disapprove of them ; I defend on her right judgment and 
good heart leading her in course of time into better ways. Your 
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example, my Gretchen, must help me in Eugenie's education, for in 
her intercourse with you, my good child, she will soon see which of 
you two is on the right road to become a useful member of society." 

" My example, Auntie ! " cried I in astonishment. " How can I, 
a poor, awkward, country girl, become an example to the elegant, 
accomplished Eugenie ? You cannot be saying that seriously ! " 

" Yes, I am, my dear child," answered my aunt affectionately. 
" You are a simple, young girl, who as yet possesses, it is true, but 
little of the polish of refined culture, and who still has many things 
to learn before her education is completed ; but your modest be- 
haviour and absence of affectation can show Eugenie that, notwith- 
standing her outward elegance and many accomplishments, she is 
still deficient in some things ; and she will learn which of you two* 
has the greater inner worth. With all her brilliant accomplish- 
ments, Eugenie does not possess real refinement ; by that I mean, 
culture of the heart, and it is this that I trust she will in time 
gain with us. The poor child has, till now, unfortunately had but 
little opportunity to perfect herself therein. God grant it may not 
be too late, and may we be enabled to help one so richly endowed 
to the attainment of things she needs 1 " 

My aunt pressed me fondly to her heart, whilst I, silent and 
humble, hid m^ glowing cheek on her shoulder. My belo\'ed aunt's 
words had made me unspeakably happy. She had indeed often 
shown me by words or looks of approbation that she was contented 
with me, and that, notwithstanding my many acts of thoughtlessness, 
I still possessed her love and confidence ; but never before had I 
received so much praise. I might almost have become proud and 
conceited, but my aunt knew me well enough to be aware her 
words would not have such consequences with me ; for I felt that 
she only wished by her praise to render me more confident and 
self-reliant in my manner towards Eugenie than my timid shyness 
would otherwise have permitted me to be. I openly acknowledged 
these thoughts to my aunt, and her smile confirmed my suppositions. 

** You are a Uttle rogue, Gretchen," said she gaily. ** You are 
not far out in your guesses ; 1 cannot deny that I heartily wish you 
to sit firmly in your saddle, so as not to allow yourself to be thrown 

F 
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out of it in your race with Eugenie, a catastrophe that would greatly 
increase her arrogance. I have great hope all will go on smoothly ; 
at least, Eugenie spoke of you yesterday in a manner that showed me 
you had bravely resisted her caprices. You have thus already won 
a good piece of ground from her, and I am very glad to hear it." 

I then laughingly told my aunt of my yesterday's conversation 
with Eugenie, and it amused her much. 

" Yes, yes ; one must be on one's guard with this touch-and-go 
young lady," said she; " if one gives in once, the game is lost. Only 
be courageous ; your intercourse with her will be productive of 
immense good to you, if you know how to turn it to your advantage. 
But now, hurry on with your toilet, or else Eugenie will indeed 
surprise you in the greatest negligee** 

I was, with Auntie's assistance, soon dressed, and had the 
pleasure of receiving from her a few words of commendation on 
the neat way in which I performed the various duties of the toilet 

" Do you remember your first morning here, Gretchen ? " asked 
she slily. " Do you remember my ceaseless corrections and in- 
structions ? Do you remember how you sprang out of bed and ran 
about with bare feet, and seated yourself on the floor in the airiest 
of costumes ? How you first of all washed without water, and then 
surrounded yourself with a perfect deluge ? " 

" Oh, be quiet, be quiet. Auntie ! How could I have forgotten 
all that ? " cried I, putting my hand before my aunt's mouth. " I do 
not mind telling you now, that I did not then believe I should ever 
learn to do all as you wished. But little by little I have gained 
hope that your stupid 'bread-and-butter miss' of a niece will 
some day become a sensible woman." 

" Time teaches everything," said my aunt, with a little nod of 
approvaL " Now, go and see if Eugenie is nearly ready ; for, if not, . 
we shall be obliged to breakfast without her : thanks to my little 
sluggard, I have already fasted long enough." 

I hurried to Eugenie's room, to bring my cousin down to break- 
fast ; but how. astonished was I to see the young lady still in bed, 
sipping the chocolate Lisette had just brought her. 

" Good morning, Gooseblossom ! " cried she gaily ; and turning 
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to her maidy she told her to put her breakfast-tray on the table 
near the bed. " What a horrible concoction under the name of 
chocolate you have in this house ! " continued she, with a 
grimace. '' It is nothing more nor less than a sweet pap for babies. 
Faugh ! manuna must send me immediately some of our vanilla 
chocolate ; do you hear, Lisette ? Write it down on my list of 
orders. But, good gracious ! St. Margaret all dressed and in full 
trim ! " cried she, looking at me from head to feet in the greatest 
surprise. " What is going to happen ? Are you about to set off on 
a journey that you have dressed yourself so early ? " 

" No, I always do so, Eugenie ! " said I, with equanimity. 
'' My aunt does not like to see young girls go about in morning- 
wrappers ; she considers it a bad and idle habit" 

" Well, it is one she will have to get accustomed to in me," 
replied Eugenie snappishly, as she smoothed down the em- 
broidery of the sleeve of her nightdress. " I am no peasant 
girl who is obliged to be out of doors directly she is out of bed. 
I never allow my comfort to be interfered with." 

" Every one to his taste, dear cousin," answered I, shrugging my 
shoulders. • " I have learnt to consider it my duty to conform to all 
my aunt's wishes, and therefore, in this particular, as in many others, 
I follow her desires, though I also had been used to go about in 
the morning in a simple loose wrapper. Now I myself consider 
it very agreeable to be ready early, so much time is gained." 

" Bah, time ! What do I want with that ? " cried Eugenie 
scornfully. "As it is, the days are too long." 

" I should like them to • be twice as long ; time flies much too 
quickly for me," answered I. 

" You are a fool, Gooseblossom," cried Eugenie angrily ; " and, 
by the way, what have you come for? Have you only come to 
preach me another sermon } You are already seeking another i 
subject for one ! " 

" I did not begin the discussion, Eugenie ! " said I curtly, 
" I only came to'*call you to breakfast ; as you, however, seem to 
prefer taking it alone, I have nothing more to do here." . 

Saying this, I turned to the door to go away. A ringing laugh 
from Eugenie struck my ear, and I involuntarily turned round again. 
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" You are a pr Aious little porcupine ! " cried she merrily. 
" Now, you will instantly go to our worthy aunt, and will give 
her a glowing account of all that has taken place here, and how 
I have been provoking St. Margaret's anger. And then you two 
models of virtue 'will sit down together and shed hot tears over 
the black sheep that has entered your innocent fold.*' 

" Don*t talk such nonsense, Eugenie ! " replied I, obliged to 
laugh though sore against my will. And knowing that my aunt 
was waiting for me, 1 hurried away ; a satin slipper ^ew after me, 
thrown by the mischievous girl. 

My aunt shook her head when I related the occurrences of my 
morning's visit, and we drank our coffee in grave silence. We 
had not yet finished it, when the door was opened, and Eugenie's 
rosy face peeped in at us. 

" Oh, here she is !" cried I, in joyful surprise, and ran towards 
her ; Auntie also got up to shake hands with Eugenie ; but she 
approached us with a grave step, and said in a solemn, deep voice : 

" ' Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
an> I in the midst of them ! ' " 

I shrank back in horror at this profanity, as if I myself had 
committed the sin. My aunt, however, glanced up quickly ; a 
deep glow overspread her cheeks, and she looked at Eugenie 
with a frown I had never seen before. 

" Thoughtless girl ! " said she severely, " never- again let me 
hear such blasphemous expressions from you. I can pardon 
levity and rudeness, but I will have nothing to do with a person 
who can laugh at sacred things. For such a one I can only feel 
the deepest contempt. I trust you see how unjustifiably you 
have behaved, and I hope you sincerely repent of it." 

Eugenie stood terrified before her angry aunt ; all her bold 
daring had forsaken her. When she had at length somewhat 
recovered her composure, she turned aside with an awkward 
embarrassment, for my aunt's deep earnestness had made -her 
usually ready answers die away on her lips, and ' it was in silence 
that we finished our interrupted breakfast. Eugenie apparently 
felt very uncomfortable, for she began moving restlessly about 
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the room. At last she opened the ' piano and let her fingers 
wander over the keys. She did not play any continuous piece, 
but she displayed such artistic talent in these short snatches, 
that I listened in astonished delight. 

" Play us something, dear child," said Aunt Ulrica gently. 
Eugenie was only too pleased to be helped out of her dilemma 
by Auntie's kind request, and she let her fingers have free course 
over the piano. It was a real treat to listen to her; I had 
seldom, if ever, heard so perfect a touch, or such execution and 
taste. A song followed her playing ; her clear soprano "voice, and 
her faultless rendering of the music, again enchanted me, and 
even Auntie's face grew brighter and more serene. Music is the 
best mediator, comforter, and helper in almost every sad circu«i- 
stance of life, and even in the present case, its sweet notes had 
helped us out of the painful situation we had been placed in by 
Eugenie's folly. When she rose from the piano. Auntie gave her 
her hand affectionately, and praised her high musical culture. 

" You must praise my masters and not me, Auntie," cried 
Eugenie, indolently throwing herself on the sofa. " They have 
worried me with their nonsense, more than the whole thing was 
ever worth." 

" You ought to be grateful to them, as the acquisition of so great 
a talent has been the result of their pains," replied my aunt. 

Eugenie answered this remark in her usual amiable way, that 
is to say, she gave a prolonged yawn, and with a low sigh my 
aunt went to her own room. 

Later in the morning I came into the parlour, carrying the cook's 
book of expenses. I had just sent for some small change, and I 
had carefully heaped up the little coins on the cover of the bcJok. 
Eugenie came humming towards me, and before I knew what she 
was about, she had knocked the book and money out of my hands. 
She burst into a peal of childish laughter at the success of her mis- 
chievous trick, whilst I, in mute consternation, knelt down and began 
the troublesome task of picking up the innumerable tiny coins. 

My aunt, who had seen all from her room, came up to us, and 
bidding me arise, told Eugenie to pick up the things she herself 
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had thrown down. Eugenie seemed for a moment in perplexity ; 
then, with a toss of her head, she opened the door and called to 
her lady's-maid. 

** Pick up those coins, Lisette," was Eugenie's order to the 
maid as soon as she appeared ; and the latter was already on her 
knees, when Aunt Ulrica said : 

" You may go away again, Lisette, that will do." 

When the servant had left the room, she bid Eugenie, in a quiet 
firm tone, bend her proud back, and repair the mischief she had done. 

Eugenie hardly knew whether or not to believe her ears ; but 
my aunt's calm seriousness had a powerful effect on her, and with- 
out a word of reply she set about her troublesome work. With 
many a deep-drawn sigh and heavy groan she crept about the 
floor ; but no sooner had she collected a handful of money than she 
fiercely threw it at me ; her task would therefore never have been 
completed had I not taken pity on her and helped her to finish it. 

" Oh, my feet, my back ! " cried she, when we had done. " I 
feel as if I had been broken on the wheel ; it will kill me ! " 

I left her to her complaining, and went about my household 
duties. When I returned I found' her gone, and imagining she 
was dressing, I followed her to her room to offer my assistance. 
How great, however, was my alarm to find her in bed. Directly * 
she saw me, she loaded me with reproaches and upbraidings, say- 
ing, she was being treated like a culprit ; that it would cause her 
death ; and that she already felt thoroughly ill and miserable. 

In the greatest perplexity, I hurried to Aunt Ulrica, and informed 
her of Eugenie's condition. My aunt, however, only smiled at m/ 
fears, and said composedly : 

" Leave her alone, child, she will soon be well again. Do not 
go in to her again, we must leave her to herself." 

She then took up a book, and we began our daily reading. 
Lessing was the author my aunt had chosen, and his sublime 
words soon led my thoughts away to nobler regions. After a time, 
our occupation was interrupted by the arrival of my friend, Mary, 
who had come to inquire after Eugenie. As the latter, however, 
was still invisible, we had plenty of time to chat with each other. 
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The hour of dinner was close at hand, and Mary was prepar- 
ing to go home, when Eugenie suddenly appeared at the door. 
She was dressed with the greatest elegance, and her bearing was 
stiff and haughty. I introduced my friend to her, and inquired after 
her health. Her sole response was a cold bow to Mary, and 
throwing herself languidly in an easy-chair, she took no further 
notice of us. Mary soon withdrew, extremely indignant at Eugenie's 
manners. I endeavoured to excuse the latter, but my assurances 
that she could be really amiable met with little credence from my 
right-feeling little friend. I seated myself quietly to my work, 
whilst my cousin reclined lazily on the sofa. Her clear laugh, 
however, soon made me look up in astonishment 

«Is she always as blue and as blonde f*** cried Eugenie 
gaily. 

" Who do you mean ? " 

" Why, your Castor, my Pollux ! " 

" Yes, she is always blonde^ just as I am always brunette ; and 
she nearly always wears blue — I like her in it so much. How 
does she please you, Eugenie ? " 

''Just as much as such an innocent lambkin can please one! 
She only requires a skull and Bible to be a perfect repentant 
Magdalene." 

I was angered beyond expression, — to revile my Mary, my idol- 
ised and darling friend, it was abominable ! Bitter words of pas- 
sionate retort rose to my lips ; but ere I had uttered them, I felt an 
arm thrown round me, ajid Eugenie's beautiful face, full of roguery, 
looked up into my brimming eyes. 

** Ah, I guessed right, it is going to rain in a minute," cried 
she, kissing me. " Strike my repentant head with your flashes of 
lightning, O Son of Saturn ! I deserve nothing better ! " 

Of course I was obliged to laugh, angry though I felt ; it was no 
use to resist this wild girl. 

" By the way, what are you doing ? " asked Eugenie, as she 
took my work out of my hand. 

" Something extremely homely and prosaic, as you can see ; I 
am darning stockings." 
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" You are darning them ; what in the world are you doing that 
for ?• No well-born person ever thinks of doing such work ! *' 

" I did not know there was anything degrading in such work. 
My aunt says the less help we require of others, the better for us ; 
for only when we can do without extraneous assistance, are we 
truly independent/* 

*' Hem ! there is some sense in that. Do you do anything else foi* 
yourself ? Perhaps you make your own dresses and underclothing ? ** 

" I make all my linen and collars. And Auntie has promised I 
shall learn how to cut out, so that when I return home, I may be 
able to make my mother's and sisters* dresses ; in the country 
such knowledge is doubly valuable." 

" But where in the world do you find time for all this work } 
I should never accomplish a tenth part of it, even if the day had 
a million hours ! *' 

" Now, you see the good of rising early and dressing imme- 
diateljt I certainly should not get much done if I were always 
lying on the sofa," 

" Witch, that you are ! " pouted Eugenie, as she played at 
ball with taiy roUed-up stockings. 

" Oh, by the bye, Eugenie, how are you now 1 " asked I sym- 
pathisingly. " Are you quite well again ? "' 

" The state of my health cannot interest you much, as you have 
forgotten to ask after it until now,*' said she peevishly. *' I believe 
I might die before any of you would show the slightest concern.*' 

I Could only smile quietly to myself, for I plainly saw that the 
best way of curing her, was to do as Auntie had said, namely, to 
take no notice of her illnesses. Who knows, how long she might 
have remained groaning in bed, if we had shown great anxiety on 
her account. In the afternoon, my aunt took us with her to make 
some calls, and to introduce her second ward to her friends. Ah, 
what a difference there was in this first appearance of Eugenie's to 
mine of former days ! Involuntarily I compared the poor, wooden-like 
girl, whose nervousness and awkwardness called up tell-tale blushes 
to her cheeks, with the elegant, graceful, and pleasing Eugenie. 
How inexpressibly charming this young girl couid be when she 
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liked ! And she nearly always did like to be so ; when among 
strangers, she soon won everybody's heart, and no one ever 
suspected how many trying hours this spoilt, capricious child 
occasioned her own family. Even Mary seemed somewhat less 
hostile in her feelings towards Eugenie, who on this afternoon ap- 
peared metamorphosed, and was as talkative and friendly as pos- 
sible. Our visit to Privy Councillor Delius was most amusing. 
Amanda again glided into the room in her well-known, affected 
manner, and settling herself comfortably in an easy-chair, began 
her usual manoeuvres with her smelling-bottle, fan, and pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; she, of course, pretended to ignore my very existence, 
and also began treating Eugenie in such a condescending way, 
that I became quite frightened at the probable consequences. To 
my astonishment, her behaviour did not appear to wound Eugenie 
in the slightest degree. She quietly watched Amanda for a few 
minutes, and I saw her lips move with amusement and merriment. 
Then she leant back in her easy-chair, making herself even more 
comfortable than Amanda, and took possession of a foot-stool 
just as the latter was stooping to reach it ; sl^ealsa began playing 
with her smelling-bottle and handkerchief, and talked in a tone 
even more languid and blasi than that of her hostess's daughter. 
All -^as done so naturally, and had so little the appearance of 
being put on, that I watched the usually sprightly Eugenie in 
mute wonder. Amanda did not apparently know what to say or 
do, but she involuntarily raised herself a little from her easy pos- 
ture, tried to start a conversation, and was a trifle less affected in 
her behaviour. Eugenie, however, did not change hers ; she gave 
answers, but they were in. exact imitation of Amanda's previous 
manner, and she addressed herself much oftener to me than to the 
elegant young lady of the house. When, however, Madame 
Delius commenced talking to Eugenie^ the latter showed the 
most perfect amiability and politeness. Eugenie persevered in 
her treatment of Amanda, until, in course of time, this insipid 
being gave up much of her affectation, and spoke and moved 
more i^aturally; Eugenie then resumed her natural manner, and 
both those singular girls got on quite well with each other. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SOMETHING MORE ABOUT EUGENIE. 

HTHE following morning, I went in good time to Eugenie's 
-*• room, to hear if she were quite well again. She received 
me with her customary petulancy, but was, nevertheless, cordial 
and affectionate. 

"Will you assist at my iev^e, Gooseblossom ? " said she, 
ringing her hand-bell. " You shall have the honour of throwing, 
with your own hands, my morning apparel round my virgin 
shoulders, and no one shall dispute your right to this high office. 
Of course, you know the anecdote that is related about Louis 
XIV., who had to remain half an hour in his 'birthday suit' 
because, at the exact moment that the most distinguished mem- 
ber of his suite was about to hand, a clean shirt to His Ma^sty, 
a still higher official entered the room, and this most important 
duty necessarily devolved on the highest noble present" 

I was well acquainted with the story, but I let Eugenie relate 
it quietly, whilst I busied myself, in admiring and examining the 
embroidery that trimmed her under-clothing. 

" How beautiful all this is ! " said L 

" Do you like it ? *' replied Eugenie with indifference. •* Choose 
out for yourself anything you fancy. It is all the same to me." 

" But all this must cost so much money, Eugenie, it is impos- 
sible it can.be a matter of equal indifference to you ! " I ventured 
to object. 

" Pshaw, money ! " cried she, shrugging her shoulders. " What 
do I care about that ! Mamma says it is a secondary considera- 
tion ; papa has money enough! " 
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^' But you might use it for .better purposes than vdin squander- 
ing, dear cousin. How much gratification might you procure 
for others witji a small part of that which you throw away." 

" Use it for better purposes ? What do you mean by that, . 
little one?'' 

'' Just what I said, you could use it in making happy those 
who do not possess much." 

" But whom do you mean } I give Lisette all she wants, and 
whoever else begs of me, always gets something." 

'* Oh, nevermind ; I see, dear cousin, you do not understand 
what I mean," said I in conclusion. " But get up now, I have 
not time to wait much l9nger." 

Eugenie called Lisette to her bedside, and stretched out first 
one foot and then the other, while her waiting-maid put on her 
fine thread stockings and blue silk slippers. She then unfastened 
all the buttons and strings of her young mistress's nightdress ; 
the latter allowing everything to be done without moving a finger. 
I watched the whole operation with wonder, but did not say a 
word 'y when she was quite ready and Lisette had fastened all the 
buttons, strings, hooks and eyes, and had thrown around her a 
morning dress of some soft material, lined with white silk, I 
jokingly requested her attendance some day at my levSe. The 
idea pleased her, and she promised to come. Of course I did not 
believe she would really do so ; and was consequently extremely 
astonished to see her the next morning standing by my bed 
when I awoke. 

• " What a lazy-bones ! " cried she triumphantly, as I looked 
at her in unaffected surprise. " Take a lesson from Eugenie, the 
industrious girl, who has been darning stockings for the last 
three hours ! " 

In truth, I saw a perfect mountain of things heaped up by 
her side, and she was fighting valiantly, needle in hand, with a 
long stocking that was drawn over her arm. I soon saw that it 
was all a pretence, and that she had no idea of real work ; at 
first, however, I had been taken in, and had watched her in 
speechless amazement. I could not find words to express the- 
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admiration her heroism awoke in me, but she soon threw aside 
the heap of linen, and stretched herself comfortably in an easy- 
chair. ♦ 

" At anyrate I must be quick and get up ! " cried I, seizing 
my clothes. ^ 

" Do you do everything for yourself, Gooseblossom ? " said 
Eugenie with astonishment, as she followed my fingers that 
rapidly fastened and unfastened tapes and buttons. 

" Of course, I do ; nobody else would be half quick or clever 
enough ! " replied I. " To me it would be intolerable, having 
lady's-maids pulling me about and fidgeting around me ; besides, 
I could not bear being obliged to wait until they chose to attend 
me. A human being should be independent ! You cannot 
imagine how pleasant it is doing everything for one's self." 

" That Lisette is indeed a clumsy creature ! " said Eugenie 
meditatively. " You cannot picture to yourself how she worries 
and tries me with her awkwardness ! And just when I want; her, 
she can never come. You are a thousand times better off than 
I am ; I envy you sincerely ! " 

" Well, then, try and wait on yourself, darling, you will then 
be free froni all annoyance," cried I laughingly, and passing 
the comb through my thick hair. 

<' Oh, I cannot do that ! Mamma always says it is undignified 
to wait on one's self." 

" Well, I tell you what you can do, let me help you, Eugenie, 
until you can manage by yourself, shall I } " 

" Hem ! — yes, no — as you please ! I do not really know ! " 

stammered Eugenie, twisting my hair round her fingers. " You 

would run away from me ; for of course I should worry you until 

you did so," continued she in her playful way. 

"Oh, we won't let it come to that ! Shall I come to-morrow.? " 

" No, I do not want you ; it might make me uncomfortable, 
and, as it is, you are already much too wise for me ! " cried she, 
a^ain throwing herself indolently on the sofa. 

I did not disturb her. I felt sure continued entreaties or 
reasoning would have been most unwise. The following morning. 
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Eugenie was sitting at the breakfast -table when Auntie and I 
entered the room, and, in answer to ou% exclamations of astonish- 
ment, said carelessly : 

"Taking my chocolate in solitude bored me to death,' so I 
have come to breakfast with you. And Gooseblossom may 
tender her services to some one else, I do not need them, I have 
done everything for. myself to-day ; just look if all is not in per- 
fect order ! " 

We, of course, loaded her with praises ; but they were never 
very acceptable to her, and, in pretended anger, she put her 
hands up to her ears. 

Similar little scenes were of daily occurrence, and though we 
could not avoid being continually angered by the thoughtless 
girl, her sterling goodness soon made us forget our displeasure. 
A treasure of great value lay hidden in this strange creaturd, and 
whoever did not lose patience in the search, might discover much 
good in her. Aunt Ulrica was just the person for such a task ; 
even the careless Eugenie felt it, and was soon as attached, in her 
Qwn fashion, to this excellent woman, as I was in mine. 

I also soon enjoyed more of Eugenie's favour than I had ever 
hoped to gain ; my heart was indescribably brightened, and, 
notwithstanding all the tricks she played me, I ere long loved 
this charming, fascinating girl with all my soul. But^how much 
had we first to overcome, before Eugenie became a little more 
considerate and reasonable ; I, in particular, was the constant 
butt of her mischievous tricks, and yet she always found out a 
way of making up to me for all the sorrow or anger she caused 
me. 

One day I went to my work-table in the window embrasure, 
and began clipping the evergreen creepers that hung round it. 
I then raised some of the leaves of the ivy that half hid the 
portrait of my dear Mary, that I might see it better, and give it 
my daily greeting. But, in horror, I started back, then, with a 
trembling hand I seized my beloved treasure, to convince myself 
whether my eyes deceived me. No ; there was no mistake ! A 
wicked hand had spoiled my most precious pos-ession. A heavy. 
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black moustache adorned the delicate lips of my pretty picture, 
and disfigured the aweet face of the fair, rosy girl. This was too 
bad, too cruel; and yet, the ridiculousness of the whole thing 
almost made me laugh. That Eugenie had played me this trick 
was beyond doubt, for she had often scoffed at the little oil paint- 
ing I considered so valuable, and which she declared was like 
one . of the* bewitching damsels that generally adorn the china 
bowl of a bumpkin's .pipe. 

I silently took the poor picture from the wall and laid it in my 
wardrobe ; I could not scold the mischievous girl, my heart was 
far too heavy ; but my red and swollen eyelids, and the empty 
space over my work-table, which I had not covered with anything 
else, showed her plainly enough how much I grieved. I soon 
learnt also that my aunt had spoken to her very seriously about 
this heartless joke ; I much preferred she should do so, than that 
I should quarrel with my cousin about it. How astonished, how- 
ever, was I one morning, to see the vacant place filled up by 
another picture, a portrait, too, of my dear Mary, painted in the 
softest, tenderest water-colours, and immeasurably more beautiful 
than the ruined one ! The lovely complexion and delicate features 
of my friend were so faithfully reproduced, that, full of exulting 
delight, I pressed the picture to my lips, and was beside myself 
with joy. . Who could have done it } Could it be Eugenie ? 
But no ; this was a perfect work of art, and even had she been 
capable of such a thing, when could she have worked at it ? 
And yet, it was just like one of her surprises ! However, I knew 
she would never acknowledge? it, but would only make fun of my 
supposing anything of the kind, • 

In the midst of my cogitations the original of my treasure 
came in, my dear, good Mary ! I flew to meet her and asked 
who* had painted the picture ? 

" Eugenie, to be sure ! how could you for a moment doubt who • 
had done it?" said Mary. "She secretly came' to me several 
times to paint it. * The old one is a monstrosity * said she, * and 
I have purposely spoiled it, in order to be able to paint another 
one for Gretchen ; had I not done so, she would never have taken 
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it down from the wall, and it would have remained a perpetual 
•eyesore to me.' " 

All this was just like her, but I dared not thank her for the 
beautiful picture ; she would have been capable of giving the loved 
face another black moustache. I now for the first time remem- 
bered that she had been out alone on several afternoons, under 
the plea of having some commissions to execute. This picture 
was the result of the expeditions. What talent this young girl 
possessed ! She excelled equally in music and in painting ; but 
to speak about her skill, much less to praise it, were forbidden 
subjects ; she attributed all her knowledge to the zeal of her mas- 
ters, and appeared to lay no value on her own inborn talent. 

Tbe favourite subject of Eugenie's teazings, was the extreme 
simplicity of my country-made wardrobe, which, it is true, con- 
trasted forcibly with the rich and elegant dress of my luxurious 
cousin. '^ Neat and simple '' had been my mother's maxim in 
the choice of new cjothes. The latest fashions, I must own, were 
rather long on their road to our little out-of-the-way village, and 
so it is possible that on my first arrival in the capital, my costume 
may have appeared slightly out of date ; my aunt, hpwever, had 
had so many alterations made on it, that I had considered myself 
most fashionably and becomingly dressed until the elegant 
Eugenie put me completely in the shade. But this contrast in 
our appearance did not affect me in the least, it was in perfect 
accordance with our respective personalities ; attired in Eugenie's 
costly dresses I should certainly have been even more stiff and 
nervous than I now was, for I should have dreaded spoiling 
them. 

One of my dresses in particular found no favour in Eugenie's 
eyes ; it was of a somewhat bright colour, and was badly made, 
and gave a never-failing subject for her bantering remarks. The 
material of the dress was good and fine, the dress itself was still 
quite new and fresh, so, regardless of abuse, I continued quietly 
wearing it 

** It smells of butter and cheese ! " said Eugenie, when she saw 
me in it. " For Heaven's sake, do not go outside the town, the cows 
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will take you for a flowery meadow and wish to graze off you ! 
Another time she would say, ** Grandmother, in what corner of 
your knitting-bag was once hidden the costly material of your 
bridal dress ? Is the lover to whom you are going to be married 
in all this splendour called Michael Clodhopper, or Peter Bump- 
kin ? " And several other similar remarks. 

As I before said, I did not trouble myself much about the 
matter, but went on wearing my despised dress. One day, how- 
ever, I could find it nowhere, I searched all the cupboards, but in 
vain. Eugenie seeing me thus employed, said carelessly : 

"Ah, Gooseblossom, you are perhaps looking for your old 
grandmother-dress ; don't tire yourself any more in the search ; 
Katie, the poor newspaper-carrier, has it on at this very moment. 
The old woman asked me for a warm dress, but all mine are, as 
you know, so thin, that they are no protection against the cold ; 
your bread-and-cheese dress is so soft and warm that I thought 
it would do the poor thing good, so I gave it to her. You are 
not angry are you?" 

Without waiting for an answer, she danced away, singing 
merrily. I however stood stupefied, hardly knowing if it were all a 
joke or reality. Had any one, other than Eugenie, made such a 
speech, I should have known it was only a joke, but she was 
quite capable of doing as she had said, and the empty wardrobe 
confirmed only too plainly the truth of her story. This was 
carrying a joke a little too far, to give an expensive good dress to 
such a poor woman, who would have found a coarser and stouter 
one much more useful ; and, besides, to dispose gratuitously of 
other people's property ! I was almost crying with vexation when 
I entered my sleeping-room, but I determined to make a complaint 
to my aunt as soon as I had finished dressing. But behold, as 
I approached my bed, I saw lying on it a wondrously pretty, violet- 
celoured dress of such fine wooUen stuff, that I stood still and 
looked at it with admiring eyes. 

" Well, I hope it will fit you, little Gooseblossom ! ** cried 
Eugenie, peeping in at the* door. " The dressmaker assured me 
she had your measure," 
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'* What ! is it for me ? " asked I in astonishment, as I held up 
the rich dress that was most prettily trimmed with velvet and 
lace. 

'' Manmia had destined the stuff for a winter dress forme," said 
Eugenie shrugging her shoulders, ** but I did not like it As it 
is anyhow prettier than your motley garment, I have had it made 
for you, and have given away your bridal dress, to nd myself of 
an object that excited my daily anger. You have no need to 
thank me, for I could not bear the coloiu: for myself. In my 
opinion violets are the most insipid of flowers, therefore I do not 
even like to wear their colour." 

Thus it was, that this strange girl twisted and turned everything, 
until it was impossible either to scold or to thank her ; and that was 
just what she wanted. She had her own way, which was the main 
point, and every one must be silent Never before in my life had 
I possessed so beautiful a dress, and with a radiant face I hurried 
with it to Auntie. She greeted me with a smile, and said, '' We 
must let all further complaints pass. Eugenie has already had a 
lecture, for, notwithstanding her generosity, her conduct has been 
worthy of blame; but," she added, "you may without scruple 
put up with the exchange of dresses." 

I did so with the greatest satbfaction,for on looking into Auntie's 
large mirror, I saw with pleasure that the becoming dress made 
me look quite pretty. 

** Are you fond of doing good to the poor, Eugenie ? " asked 
I, as a conclusion to the dress adventure. I had long wished to 
make my rich cousin acquainted with my poor people, whom I 
regidarly visited every week. 

** Don't ask such old-maidish questions, Gooscblossom," an- 
swered Eugenie. " The poor are a terribly uncomfortable sort 
of people. I cannot bear them ; and when they come to me for 
anything, I give it them as quickly as possible to get rid of them." 
** But that is not right, Ei^enie ; you must not give for such 
reasons ! Just think how these poor creatures sometimes suffer ; 
they often have not the bare necessaries of life. If we— but what 
are you doing, what docs that mean ? " continued I, kwking up at 
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Eugenie, who was tying a black apron round my throat, and was 
building up a kind of throne with the chairs. . 

** When it pleases you, Reverend Sir, the pulpit is ready ; pray 
continue preaching from it,'* said she, making me a solemn courtesy, 
and seating herself opposite. me with a most attentive mien. Of 
course all my wise sayings were at an end, and that was all she had 
wanted " Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful ! " was her usual 
form of address to me when I could not refrain from expressing 
my more solid views on subjects she touched upon in her light 
manner ; and this speech of Titania's to the weaver Bottom, in his 
transformed character of an ass, was a phrase of such equivocal 
flattery that my belief in my own charms was extremely weak. 

Even as Eugenie had refused to listen to my sermon on poverty, 
even so did she refuse to accompany me in my visits to some of 
the poor families, whose most pressing wants I weekly relieved 
with money, clothing, or food. 

"In those people's houses there are such horrid smells, one 
cannot get them out of one's clothes. My tutor used to call it 
rancid butter perfume," said she, as she gave me money for the 
" poor, souls ; " only conditioning that she should be left in peace. 
Of course, I could not urge her further ; but one day on returning 
from one of these visits, I could not resist telling how much I had 
been distressed by the misery of a family — in which the mother 
was ill, the father away at his daily work, and the little children 
left entirely to themselves. 

Eugenie hardly seemed to listen to my story. How astonished, 
therefore, was I a few days afterwards, when I was again visiting 
this poor family, to hear that a young lady had been there, had 
given them rich presents, had even had the youngest little boy on 
her lap, and had at last fastened a little gold chain round his neck, 
"because he was so pretty." I instantly recognised the. chain as 
one of Eugenie's, and the whole description suited her exactly. 
But I did not dare hint that I knew anything about her visit ; at a 
casual word that escaped me, she drew her eyebrows together, a 
sure sign of her displeasure, and so I remained silent, only express- 
ing my joy and admiration to Auntie, whose eyes filled with tears 
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at my tale. '' What a strange, dear child ! " s^d Aunt Ulrica ; and 
her heart warmed with increased love for her second foster-child, 
in whom fresh good qualities were daily springing into life. 

This vi§it to the poor family was not the only one Eugenie paid. 
Little by little numbers of people in want or distress had cause to 
be grateful for her generosity and kindness ; but how she became 
acquainted with these poor people was a question we dared not 
ask, for there was nothing that she disliked more than to imagine 
herself watched or kept under control. Both Aunt Ulrica and I 
feared, and, as it aften/^'ards proved, not groundlcssly, that Eugenie's 
inexperience and good-nature would lead her into the committal, 
through mistaken kindness, of many injudicious acts. I soon 
missed several objects of value that I knew she possessed, and it 
was not difficult to guess what had become of them. There was 
however little to be done, if one did not wish to disgust Eugenie 
with her newly-awakened zeal. Nevertheless, she one day herself 
gave cause for a conversation on the subject. 

" I cannot imagine, Gooscblossom, where you find the money 
for all your poor, people," said she reflectively, on her return from 
one of her rounds of visits. '' I shall soon be as poor as a church- 
mouse ; but even if I had ten times as much, it would not be 
sufficient to supply the wants of these folk.'' 

^* I think you estimate falsely the needs of the poor, my dear 
cbildy" said my aunt, as she drew near us. " Of all those things 
that appear to you and me absolutely necessary for our daily life, 
these people require but a small portion. We are more luxurious 
than even we ourselves believe ; had we been brought up in equally 
straitened circumstances, we should not need a hundredth part of 
all that we now consider indispensable ! It is on this account 
that we are able to do a great deal of good with very small gifts ; 
for the wants of a poor household* are easily satisfied." 

" Oh Auntie, I do not find that by any means the case I " 
cried Eugenip with animation. " I give, and give, until I myself 
have nothing left ; and yet, it is but as a drop on a red-hot iron, 
the people still want something. For example : a few days ago 
I went to see the family of Frank, the mason. I found them just 
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at dinner, they were sitting round a wooden table and were all 
eating out of the same dish. That was a sight sufficiently revolt- 
ing j but when I saw the spoons with which they were eating, I 
nearly fainted ; they were old, black, half-broken, tin spoons i I 
asked them why they did not spread out a table-cloth, and why 
each person had not a plate of his own. They looked somewhat 
confused, and no wonder ; for only imagine, the poor people had 
not a single table-cloth or table-napkin, and but two plates of brown 
earthenware, and these horrid tin spoons. I immediately went with 
Lisette into the town, and bought a quantity of plates and dishes, 
three table-cloths, table-napkins, and half-a-dozen silver spoons, 
all of which I immediately sent to the poor people. And it is 
nearly as bad everywhere, the poor people are often in want of 
absolute necessaries ; and yet, how small is the relief I can give 
them ! At John's, the blacksmith, I recently found his wife in 
bed wrapped up in an old cloth instead of having on a night- 
gown ; the poor creature did not possess a single one. Instead 
of a mattress, she had only a sack of straw, and her three chil- 
dren were all lying in one bed. I directly ordered mattresses 
and bed-linen to be sent to them, besides some tidy night-clothes 
for the woman j but such expenses have completely emptied my 
purse, and I do not know what I am to do.'' 

" My good child, let me help you out of your difficulties," said 
my aunt gently, as she stroked Eugenie's cheek, " That which 
you have just told me shows me your kind heart ; but I cannot 
hide from you, that you are on a wrong road for doing these 
people real good. I already find in your conduct a confirmation 
of my former remarks ; you consider things necessary which do 
not appear so to the lower orders. I am nearly certain that the 
blacksmith's wife will take her nice night-clothes to a linen shop, 
and will exchange them for money, or for coarse linen which will 
be more useful to her; and Frank's table-linen and dinner-set 
Are either put by in a locked-up cupboard, or will go the same 
road that the silver spoons will imquestionably go, namely, to be 
exchanged for money." 

^' But, Auntie, why should they ? Only think how much these 
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people needed these things, and how pleased they will now be to 
eat off white plates on a nice table-cloth, and above all, to be 
able to put silver spoons instead of these horlid black ones into 
their mouths," said Eugenie in surprise. 

" No, child, your mistake lies there," replied my aunt stniling. 
" You think these people missed all these things terribly, because 
you would miss them if you were in their place. But they are 
quite unaccustomed to anything different ; they have never eaten 
in a different manner, and will hardly know what use to make of 
all the plates, table-cloths, and napkins. The silver they how- 
ever require, under a more useful form than a spoori to put in 
their mouths. For that purpose, their tin spoons are excellent, 
and you must not be angry with them, if they turn this silver 
into money, so that they may procure something to be eaten with 
the black spoons." 

Eugenie had become quite meditative, for Auntie's speech had 
given her an entirely new view of the subject. A little confused, 
but still in her usual droll way, she began laughing at herself^ 
and begged Aunt Ulrica, with the loving trustfulness of' a child, 
to help her wijh good advice in her care of the poor, lest, as she 
said, she should provide the women with blonde caps and lace 
veils, and the men with gold snuff-boxes, under the supposition 
that they were indispensable necessaries of life. My good aunt 
joyfully promised her advice and assistance \ and so we were all 
able to work together for the common good of our poor friends. 
In course of time, Eugenie even offered to help me in the manu- 
facture of frocks and pinafores for the children, and one day we 
noticed with silent delight that she had a coarse grey woollen 
stocking in her pretty hands, which she had undertaken to knit 
for a poor day-labourer — Lisette having begun it for her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OMNIUM GATHERUM. 

^ S in my story, even so in our daily life, Eugenie's entrance into 
•^^ our family circle had taken the place of everything else ; 
and even as I have devoted two full chapters to this strange maiden, 
even so did she at first almost entirely absorb our thoughts and 
feelings. Little by little, however, the disturbed waters of our 
daily life calmed down again ; Eugenie's extraordinary conduct 
did not occasion so many vexations and exciting scenes, and she 
settled down rather more steadily to the occupations that fiUerd 
up my aunt's and my time. She would not, it is true, take any 
part in my hours of study ; she had been, as sh^ said, already 
overdosed with such things, and I was not sorry to be able to 
go on taking my lessons in peace and quiet with my dear friend 
Mary. Also, at the reading aloud, which my aunt continued 
regularly with me, she at first declared herself wearied to death, 
and it was truly painful to me to read in her presence, for she 
never hesitated laughing at my bad pronunciation or false quanti- 
ties. My aunt, however, soon forbade her doing so, and for a 
time she kept away during our hour of reading. One day she 
reappeared, and asked whether she might join in the reading, 
which Auntie, of course, most gladly agreed to. We had just 
begun " Golz von Berlichingen," that wonderful, energetic, and 
noble work of Goethe's, and it was with real delight that I listened 
to Eugenie's expressive and musical voice, as she read the poet's 
glorious words. Her manner of reading was quite different to 
my aunt's, there was more youthful fire and a wondrous ring in 
her voice, whilst my aunt spoke in deeper, richer, I might almost 
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say, in nobler accents ; I followed all her words with admiration 
and thorough enjoyment. 

She seemed to have suddenly found the greatest pleasure in 
reading aloud, for she henceforth always took part in this, my 
favourite hour of the day's occupations. She read by turns 
with my aunt and me, and her remarks on my reading were 
now confined to harmless little jokes, which I bore without the 
slightest feeling of annoyance, often myself joining in the laugh 
against me. Such was her disposition ! She required time for 
reflection, after the right way had been pointed out to her, and 
then it was almost certain that her better self woUld lead her into 
the straight and narrow path. It was this conviction that sus- 
tained and consoled my aunt, annid all the anxieties that Eugenie's 
conduct caused her. Her heart was full of thankfulness to God, 
that He had intrusted this lovable creature to her carej^ before all 
good seed had been choked by the weeds that had already grown 
around it to such an immense height. 

Eugenie herself felt this daily more and more, and she sometimes 
expressed her thoughts with the utmost naivete, describing her 
sensations in her usual strange fashion. 

" Auntie, which of us two swaddling-clothes babes gives you, in 
point of fact, the greatest amount of trouble ? " said she deliberr 
ately. " Does Gooseblossom, the untamed young bear, or does 
Eugenie, the paragon of virtue and perfection ? Just acknowledge 
that the latter is the greater ne'er-do-well of the two ! And yet how 
could I, poor little blackbeetle, help it, that I was obliged to crawl 
about so long in the dirt, before I knew where I might find a 
clean and sure resting-place 1 Yet now I shall become as stupid, 
as uninteresting, and as common-place as our old cat at home, 
who, in her latter days, would not even catch a mouse, probably 
because a certain Aunt Ulrica had whispered into her ear that it 
was a sin. Why, if mamma were to see me now, ogling my coarse 
grey stocking or kissing dirty little beggar children, she would 
indeed be overjoyed, and would, I am certain, instantly procure 
my admission into a lunatic asylum, for which she would declare 
me only too ready." 
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And then she would laugh in her own meny way, and seizing 
me would whirl me round with her, obliging me to join in her 
gaiety, whether I would or not. 

But notwithstanding the elegance <^ her outward behavionr, 
there were many little things in Eugenie's conduct that Aunt 
Ulrica disapproved o( and which I inwardly noted for my own 
consideration. For example, one of Eugenie's greatest diversions 
was tQ lean out of the window and make facetious remarks on the 
passers-by. I also enjoyed this amusement; and one afternoon we 
both had stretched our necks far out of the window, in order to get 
a good view of all that was taking place in the busy street below. 
Auntie, however, soon joined us and severely blamed us for our 
unladylike behaviour, saying she was never pleased to find young 
girls had nothing better to do than to stare out of a window, and 
still less did she like to see them with head and shoulders hanging 
half out of it, a sure sign of ill-breeding. 

I drew back like a whipped cur, but Eugenie continued laugh- 
ing, and said Auntie was only afraid of having her castle stormed 
and the imprisoned beauties carried off, and that was her reason 
for biding us from the eyes of the world. Nevertheless, she did as 
Auntie bade her, and the open window in future only saw us for a 
few seconds at a time. 

Another bad habit of Eugenie's, which I did not so largely 
share, was her constant use of strong expressions and improper 
words. It was really comical to hear this little lady betting 
in perfect jockey fashion, and to listen to the energetic protesta- 
tions and exclamations that escaped her delicate lips. 

*' I am half a boy, I cannot help it ! " was her reply to my 
aunt's reproofs on the subject, but nevertheless such words as 
** thunder and lightning,'' " goodness gracious," " infernal," and 
still stronger expressions were heard less often. Her frequent use 
of the names of God and Christ might also be classed under the 
same category ; it is an evil practice that unfortunately is only 
too common, and Eugenie was constantly exclaiming with the 
greatest thoughtlessness, ** Oh God I " " for Heaven's sake I " &c. 
My aunt gently but seriously drew her attention to the misuse 
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she was making of these sacred names. Eugenie now took pains 
to think before speaking, though she at first said half seriously, 
half jokingly, that she would have to put a plaster over her mouth, 
as here it was impossible to speak to any one's satisfaction. 

My fault on the contrary was a slovenly way of speaking, 
dropping the final syllables, and similar acts of carelessness, faults 
which are, I fear, shared by a lai^e number of persons both young 
and old, Eugenie laughingly said, she would bring 'Auntie before 
a magistrate on a charge of under-feeding me, and thus necessi- 
tating my' swallowing the letters. Thus it was that we both had 
faults to correct, and well was it if, in looking for the mote in the 
other's eye, we did not forget the beam in our own. Selfish 
people, or those who have become accustomed to over-indulgence, 
are apt to be negligent of the courtesies demanded of them by 
society, and so it happened that it was perfectly indifferent to 
Eugenie whether people had grounds or not for expecting marks 
of attention from her. 

" Oh, do leave me in peace, I cannot endure that railing pen- 
ance ! " was her regular answer to my aunt's hints, that she owed 
a visit to this or that lady. *' All these people are equally unin- 
teresting to me, and I do not want them to trouble themselves 
afiout me." When she, however, at last mad.e up her mind to 
perform these duties, she did so with the most amiable counten- 
ance in the world, and charmed every one. 

My aunt was extremely strict and conscientious in similar little 
social duties, "for," said she, ** whoever accustoms himself to 
consider others in trifles, will never in matters of greater import- 
ance act without due regard to the feelings of his fellow-creatures. '^ 
This want of consideration for others caused Eugenie to take little 
care of things that belonged to them, and many disagreeable inci- 
dents consequently arose. A beautiful shawl that a lady lent to 
her to go home in one evening, was so bespattered by her dog 
that the stains were with difficulty removed ; a borrowed umbrella 
was left somewhere or other, and so she, of course, had to send 
back a new one ; and one day a beautiful album of Amanda's, and 
my aunt's sofa, were almost completely ruined by the up-setting 
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of an oil-lamp. Eugenie, it is true, immediately replaced both the 
engravings and sofarcover with more valuable ones, but all the 
annoyance and expense might have been spared her, had she taken 
a little more care of other people's property. She treated borrowed 
books with similar carelessness, and my aunt told her very plainly, 
that she must not be surprised if no more books were lent to her, 
as she never returned them without their having tumed-up comers 
and dog-eared or crumpled leaves. " And all these things are 
marks of ill-breeding, dear child," W€re my aunt's concluding 
words to a speech which Eugenie had apparently paid little atten- 
tion to, yet afterwards we noticed that she was more attentive in 
her behaviour to other people, as w&W as less indifferent to the 
safety of their property. With her xwvn possessions, she was cer- 
tainly not over-careful, and my aunt had much trouble and difficulty 
in persuading her how wrong her conduct was. 

The idea of practising economy in the shape of taking care of 
her things was quite neW to Eugenie ; she was also quite as care- 
less as inexperienced in the outlay of her money, and my aunt 
was very glad when she gave up to her the full control over this 
department. Under Aunt Ulrica's guidance she soon learnt a 
more judicious administration of her finances, though she still had 
a strong desire to spend more than she received. 

'' I must some day have a rich husbaiy}," was a frequent 
remark of hers, and it appeared to me that she was not far wrong. 
But what would she do, if she only got a poor one ? 

" Why, I should not take him. Besides, I do not want any at 
all," was her reply to my query. 

Eugenie's carelessness about her property extended to ob- 
jects that to me were of inestimable value, I mean to her private 
letters. I shut mine up under lock and key and considered them 
my greatest treasures, I could give no greater proof of confidence 
to any one than by allowing them a peep at my correspondence. 
Eugenie, on the contrary, appeared to set no value on her letters \ 
they often lay open for days together on the table, and she con- 
tinually used them to wrap up things in, or as curl-papers for her 
beautiful brown hair. 
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The letters from her mother and friends did not, it is true, seem 
to contain much that was worth preserving, and it was but seldom 
that she received news from her father. His letters were the only 
ones she carefully locked up in her desk, and after their receipt, she 
was always for a time more serious and gentle. Talking on this 
subject reminds me of. a scene that I shall never forget, which 
showed the depth of her feelings. 

I had been waiting with indescribable longing for a letter from 
my dear ones at home, and it was with a cry of joy that I ran to 
meet the postman who was bringing me the expected treasure. 
The letter was from my good mother, and her faithful, loving words 
touched my heart so deeply, that tears ran down my cheeks and 
I pressed warm kisses on the dear handwriting. 

Eugenie had been silently watching me, she also had received 
a letter that morning from her mother, but as usual it was lying 
on the table in the sitting-room without Eugenie troubling herself 
further about it. 

" Let me read your letter, Gooseblossom, do me the favour," 
said she in her usual impetuous manner, seizing my mother's 
letter. I willingly gave it her, and she in return threw me over 
the little pink note she had received from her mother. " There 
is no fear of its moving you to tears ! " said she a little scornfully. 

I stepped into the window niche, and began reading the hastily- 
written little epistle. It contained nothing but a few grumblings 

over the stupidity and slowness of life at A , over the bad 

acting of the new opera-singer, and some information as to the 
latest fashions. '^ Sleeves are again worn open, and dresses have 
narrow flounces round the bottom of the skirts,'' in such or 
somewhat similar words, was this weighty subject treated. ** Pray 
do not delay having your dresses altered, you will necessarily 
require new embroidery, but I will see to some being sent you, so 
that you may not look as though you belonged to the last century. 
You do not tell me a word about the fashions in Berlin, and yet 
you know how eager I am on the subject ; for were I to find any- 
thing that I considered striking, I should immediately wear it ; 
you know how often I have set the fashion in such matters and 
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created quite b. furore ! The gold flowers in my red velvet head- 
dress of last season still excite the envy of the lady part of our 
community. I trust you do not neglect, even in the smallest par- 
ticulars, the preservation of your beauty ; I cannot sufficiently 
impress on you the necessity of such attention. Never forget to 
take the drops that impart such fragrance to the breath ; always 
wash yourself in the evening with milk of almonds, for the making 
of which I will send you a new ricipi^ said to be excellent in its 
effects; and never eat anything either too hot or too cold, it ruins 
the enamel of the teeth." The letter contained a good deal more 
advice in the same strain, and then came to an abrupt ending. 
• The postscript was as follows : — " Papa is well. His letters are 
terribly tedious. Write to tell me whether feathers or flowers are 
more fashionable for autumn bonnets. Coloured shoes are again 
being worn." 

I was so surprised and hurt by the contents of this letter, that 
I had not noticed Eugenie's leaving the room. She appeared to 
have taken my mother's letter with her. I waited for some time 
expecting her to return, but as she did not do so I went to her 
room to see what she was about 

'* You cannot go in, Miss Gretchen, my young lady has bolted 
the door," said Lisette in a tone of slight consternation as I was 
turning the handle. I went away, therefore, and waited patiently. 
In a little while Aunt Ulrica came into the drawing-room, and gave 
me back my mother's letter. I noticed that she did not look as 
composed as usual. 

" Have you been with Eugenie, Auntie ? " asked I hastily. 

" Yes, child ; why do you ask ? " 

'^ Because^ just now she had locked herself in. What was the 
matter?" 

" The poor child has been much agitated by your mother's 
letter ? " said my aunt, and tears again started to her eyes. ** She 
at length, in answer to my urgent request, allowed me to enter her 
room, and I found her bathed in tears, with your mother's letter 
in her hand. * Oh Auntie, Auntie,' cried she, throwing her arms 
round my neck, * what a mother I have ! ' She could say no more. 
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It was the first time, that the utter frivolity of her own mother 
and the noble depth of yours had stood in such striking contrast 
before her eyes, and the sight had shaken her very soul. I let her 
quietly cry, and afterwards talked to her of all she had in her good 
father. 

" * Yes, my father, my own dear papa, if I had not had him, 
what would have become of me ! ' sobbed she. * But I can be 
so little with him, he i^ always so overloaded with business, and 
mamma's ill- humour and caprices depress him so much ; and now, 
ah yes, now, he is so very far away, and there is no one in the 
world who cares for me so much as Gretchen's mother loves her 
child.' 

« I pressed the poor girl closer to my bosom, and she gradually 
became quieter and more composed. 

" * Yes, Auntie, you love me, I know, and so does Gfetchen 1 ' 
said she at last, in a gentle, tender voice, and her bright tempera- 
ment again won the upper hand. My words of comfort at length 
found an echo in her heart,, and in a few minutes she will be with 
us as light-hearted and cheerful as ever. But you see, my Gretchen, 
how much this poor child has been deprived of, without her even 
knowing it until now : let us, therefore, give her a double portion 
of love." 

" Yes, Auntie, that we will ! " said I deeply moved. I then gave 
my aunt the letter from Eugenie's mother, so that she might her- 
self see the glaring contrast between the words of our respective 
parents. During its perusal. Aunt Ulrica could scarcely conceal 
her indignation, and on its conclusion, she threw it on to the table 
with a vehemence I had seldom seen her display. " Poor, poor 
brother" was all she said, and then she went into her own sitting- 
room, whilst I read again and again the letters from all the loved 
ones at home, and offered up my grateful thanks to the good God, 
who had given me so much happiness in the affection of my dear 
relations. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BALL. 

"t OOK, children, to-day I bring you an invitation that will give 
J—' you pleasure," said Aunt Ulrica one morning, as she held 
out a note, containing an invitation to a large ball that was to be 
given the following Monday, in honour of the king's birthday. 

" Heaven be thanked, people really dance here occasionally ! 
I thought I should quite forget aU I knew,'' cried Eugenie in 
delight, as she pirouetted on the tips of her toes. '^ My ball-dresses 
are of course half moth-eaten, it is so long since they saw candle- 
light. Gooseblossom, what shall we wear ? I leave the choice 
to you, and shall say as Abraham did to Lot, *• If thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the right' Will you wear white, 
or blue, or pink, or any other colour ? We will not dress like 
twins or a pair of inseparables, that b too tenderly affectionate 
to suit me." 

I sat quite still, only feeling how the hot blood flowed faster 
and faster through my veins. I hardly heard Eugenie's questions. 
A ball ! I was to go to a ball ! I had, it is true, already been 
several times with Aunt Ulrica to large parties, but to a ball ? 
That was something quite different ! I had never in my life 
entered a ball-room, and my heart trembled and quaked with 
anxiety, joy, and expectation. Auntie at last noticed my excite- 
ment, and with a laugh stroked my hair. 

" I really believe you are already attacked with a ball ague, 
little one ! " said she. " Wait only until all your ball finery is 
ready ; by that time your wings will have grown. Be a little calm, 
it is not a matter of life and death!" 
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Eugenie's banterings about my pusillanimity wel'e inexhaustible ; 
she had been accustomed since childhood to mingle in society, and 
a ball-room was to her such a well-known spot that it had never 
caused her the slightest alarm or shyness. I now continually 
found her in deep consultation with Lisette, seated half buried in 
flowers, tulle, and ribbons, until her head that peered above these 
fineries closely resembled a ship floating on the billowy waters, 
Eugenie would not, however, permit me to bear her * company 
during these conferences ; no sooner did I enter her room than she 
pelted me with the most costly flowers and ornaments, or covering 
me with crape and tarletan would push me out of the door. 

My own ball-toilette gave me plenty of occupation ; for, though 
Aunt Ulrica was most liberal in her gifts of pretty materials, I 
was obliged to assist with my own hands in their transformation 
into a dress, Auntie saying always that the things we make our- 
selves are doubly valuable. 

To my great delight the dress at length lay finished ; but I did 
not . yet know what flowers to wear in my hair. My aunt had 
left their selection to my own taste, but there is such a thing as 
embarras de richesseSy and I could not make up my mind; and Mary, 
whom I had called to my help, was not well, and could not accom- 
pany me out shopping. 

One morning, however, the maid-servant brought me in a box, 
with the announcement, that it contained the wreath I had ordered. 
I did not at first wish to take in the parcel, for I had ordered 
nothing ; my name, however, was on the address, and full of 
wonder I opened the box. But what did I find in it 1 A closely- 
woven wreath of natural daisies or gooseblossoms, such as children 
bind together out in the meadows ; a slip of paper was tied to 
it on which were written, in a disguised hand, the following words 
from Fauchon : — 

** With joy, I give thee back thyself." 

Of. course, this was another of Eugenie's mischievous tricks. 
Where she had hunted up these fresh field-flowers in late autumn, 
I could not imagine ; I did not care either, the joke was just like 
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her, and annoyed me not a little. I angrily threw the wreath 
back into the box. In doing so, the paper that had lain under the 
flowers was pushed a little on one side and disclosed some little 
green leaves. I removed the stiff paper, and, behold ! the most 
charming wreath that ever adorned a milliner's shop lay before 
my eyes. Tender apple -blossoms whose petals were tinged 
with the faintest rose-colour, tiny red buds, and pale green^ leaves 
were twined into a lovely wreath. This, then, was the solution 
of the riddle. Eugenie, like a sprite, wounded only to give 
greater pleasure ; • for now it was perfectly clear to me that it 
was she who had selected this wreath. Full of delight, I was 
hurrying off to my aunt when Eugenie entered the room. I ran 
to thank her, but she held up her handkerchief to her face, and 
cried out, — . 

" I smell some sentimental wild-flower or other, just like a 
quantity of daisies ; " and off she ran, closing the door behind 
her. 

In this manner, therefore, I became the possessor of a most 
beautiful wreath, and had no longer any cause for doubting 
worries. The flowers and my white tulle dress looked as charm- 
ing and cloud-like as if I were to personate the spirit of snow ; 
white satin shoes, sash, scarf, &c., were all in order, not a single 
thing was wanting to complete a perfect ball-toilette. 

Aunt Ulrica had undertaken the supervision of my dressing ; 
I was therefore able to await the' all-important Monday with more 
composure. 

" Everything quite tidy and clean, dearest Gretchen," said my 
aunt, when she came to help dress the little ball-goer ; and so 
everjrthing I put on, from the smallest article of apparel, had to be 
quite fresh from the wash, and my lovin*g lad/s-maid banished 
every coloured skirt as unworthy of a ball-room. When I at 
length stepped before the looking-glass, and saw myself in the 
delicate white dress and tender blossomed wreath, I almost 
shrank back in affright ; no lady, I was sure, in all the ball-room, 
could be more richly or beautifully dressed than I was. 

But behold, the door opens, and a fairy glides, in — at least I 
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thought so at the first moment, until I recognised our lovely 
Eugenie. She was dressed in pale pink crape, fastened with 
white camelias to an under-skirt of pink silk, and a wreath of 
white camelias, between which sparkled single diamonds, was 
twined in her golden-brown curls ; the slender, graceful figure 
came towards us, and I felt completely bewitched by her beauty. 

" Ah, there is our Gooseblossom, just as if she had been plucked 
from the nearest meaddw, white petals rosy-tipped," cried she, 
hurrying towards me, " How pretty she is, she will turn all the 
butterflies' heads ! " 

With a merry laugh she tapped me on the shoulder with her 
costly fan, and then, throwing a packet of new gloves on to the 
table, she 'began trying on pair after pair. It was a long time 
before she was satisfied, and in her impatience, she pulled so 
roughly at the fine white kid that she had to throw asid^ more 
than one torn pair. 

I watched her in astonishment ; for the pair of gloves my aunt 
had bought me for the ball still lay wrapped up by the side of 
my cambric handkerchief, and were waiting to be carefully drawn 
over my fingers ; to tear them would have been a dreadful catas- 

* 

trophe — I had no second string to my bow ! When I spoke out 
my thoughts to Eugenie, she only laughed ^t me, and pushed the 
packet over to me that I might choose any gloves I liked ; to be 
economical in such trifles was perfectly incomprehensible to 
her. 

At length a shaky carriage took Aunt Ulrica and her two 
foster-children to the goal of their expectations. I clung to my 
aunt's hand. When the ball-room doors were thrown open, the 
blight waving folds of the ladies' dresses swam before my eyes 
like the agitated billows of the sea. All the ball-ague that I had 
fought against so valiantly now returned to me with redoubled 
force; and when some beaming, elegant, young ladies of our 
acquaintance drew near us, I would with pleasure have crept into 
my aunt's pocket 

But, oh delight! heaven was unfolding itself; for, draped in 
ethereal blue, with a wreath of white roses in. her hair, my friend 

H 
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Mary hurried up to me. I breathed again when I clasped her 
hand — now, I was saved ! 

The first notes of the dance-music brought back, it is true, a 
tremor in my limbs, but I soon overcame it, and the fascination 
of the dance completely drove away all other feelings. 
. I looked down my card of engagements with joyous satisfac- 
tion ; all my dances were promised, so I had not the disagreeable 
prospect of remaining a wall-flower whilst .others were dancing. 
I could not account to myself for the rapture that filled my soul 
as I whirled round in the mazes of the dance; it was* indescrib- 
ably pleasant to move to the rhythm of the music, and I danced 
with real enjoyment. 

" Oh, you dear sixteen-year-old innocent," laughed Eugenie, 
as, with cheeks aglow, I hurried to her during a pause in the 
music, and gave vent to my feelings of delighted satisfaction. 
"In truth, I could envy you ! You dance with all your heart, 
whilst we are pleased if we can gain the luxury of a few minutes' 
breathing time." 

Eugenie was unquestionably the most beautiful girl in the 
room, both with regard to her person and her dress. A ball- 
room was just the place to show off her beauty and grace to the 
greatest advantage, and I found it perfectly natural that she 
should be continually surrounded by a crowd of young men, who 
strove to surpass each other in their attentions to her. In her 
place I should have become frightened and uncomfortable ; but 
Eugenie appeared perfectly indifferent to it all, and I noticed 
with astonishment that she several times turned her back on 
her adorers, and entered into conversation with the elderly 
ladies. 

" She is, indeed, a strange girl," said Mary ; " my brother, like 
every other gentleman, pays his court to her ; but she either gives 
her admirers sharp answers and slips through their fingers like an 
eel, or she turns all they say into ridicule, laughs at them, and 
turns her back in the most provokingly indifferent way. Louisa von 
Mering has just told me a delicious story about her, that Will also 
amuse you ; just listen, Gretchen ! Lieutenant Schmettan, whom 
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ever}'body laughs at on account of his silliness, was standing near 
Eugenie, pouring out for her- edification such a torrent of insipid 
compliments, that she was impatiently biting her fan and looking 
round the room in an absent manner. At length her eyes fell on 
the nook where you and I were standing laughing and talking in 
the greatest glee ; Eugenie unconsciously smiled, and her coxcomb 
of a gallant immediately imagined his duty called on him to smile 
also, and to look across at us. Eugenie, in high displeasure, turned 
her back on him, and nodding to Louisa Mering, said in a low tone, 
pointing to us ; * See, Louisa, the violets are whispering and 

caressing * — 

' And to the stars raise up their eyes ! ' 

• 

was suddenly muttered at Eugenie's side, and with a deep bow 
Lieutenant Schmettan stood once more before her. Thus did he 
complete Heine's sonnet, as with an air of complacency he twisted 
.and twirled his moustache. This was too much for our beautiful 
Eugenie's forbearance. She gave a look of unfeigned anger at 
the uninvited chatterer, threw her head back, and said sharply : — 

* With lisltening ears around us skip 
Lieutenants like gazelles ! * 

Then she curtsied deeply, took Louisa's arm and went into another 
room." 

I was delighted with the story, but feared, and not without 
reason, that the proud Eugenie would, by her conduct, draw on 
herself many unpleasant things. . Whatever biting replies or 
defeats in her wordy war she might meet with, she never spoke 
of them ; only once during the cotillon she came to me, threw a 
lovely bouquet she had received during the dance contemp- 
tuously into a corner, and gave me, with a laugh, a little slip of 
paper that had lain between the flowers, and on which were written 
the following words :^ — 

" Sharp is thy tongue as any blade, ' 

And, with thy piercing weapon's aid, 
Thou makest all of us afraid.** 

I looked up to Etigenie with a horrified face, thinking how angry 
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these scornful lines must have made her, but with a roguish laugh 
she said : " I am well rid of him, am I not, Gooseblossom^ 
Provide yourself, however, with more agreeable adorers ; it is not 
exactly flattering to be the subject of such rhymes I " 

Saying this, she gave a mischievous glance in the direction of 
Dr. Hausmann, who had been dancing a good deal with me, and 
was just then in the act of bringing me one of the pretty nosegays 
that are offered to the ladies during the c6tillon. 

" He is a friend of my dear papa's, you know," said 1 with 
some confusion, as I followed Eugenie's glances ; still I felt how 
deeply I coloured. 

" Oh, indeed, I beg your pardon, I thought the nosegay was for 
you, not for your father. But, of course, you know best, Goose- 
blossom ! " said Eugenie laughing, as she gave me a bantering rap 
on the fingers with her fan. Then nodding to me in a confidential 
manner, she hurried off with her partner and took her place again 
in the c6tillon. 

Such a cdtillon is a wonderful dance ! Interminable as is its 
length, so is the excitement it raises in the hearts of the dancers ; 
for during its execution every kind of gallantry, every warm feel- 
ing, every encouragement or dislike, can be expressed by speech 
or look. Here, not only the gentlemen, as is generally the case 
in, life,* are permitted to show their feelings, but a lady also is given 
an opportunity of pointing out those whom she favours, and those 
whom she would fain discourage. - The ladies, as I have before 
said, received small bouquets of flowers, and the gentlemen were 
decorated in return by their partners with orders of merit. I 
had already received several bouquets, and was quite proud and 
happy. Now, however, I had to make my choice, and to whom 
could I give my pretty little order but to my father's friend, kind 
Dr. Hausmann ? Besides, he deserved some reward from me, he 
had asked me to dance witH him so oflen ; so my giving him my 
order was only a mark of gratitude. Nevertheless, my heart beat 
as fast as if I were doing something wrong. I anxiously looked 
across at Eugenie, and was heartily glad to And she had not seen 
to whom I had given my order. 
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It was late when we got home, poor Aunt Ulrica was thoroughly 
tired (the office of chapercne is no light one), and Eugenie's merri- 
ment and jokes were unabated ; I, however, was as if intoxicated 
with delight, for never before had I enjoyed myself so intensely. 
After I was in bed I remained long awake, and went over in 
imagination all the incidents of the evening. It appeared to me, 
that the ** bread-and-butter miss" had behaved to-day with extra- 
ordinary discretion, not a single admonition from my aunt had as 
usual come, like a cold bath, to chill my glowing soul ; I was 
well satisfied with all I had said and done. Sweet sleep at length 
closed my eyes, and in dreamland I continued to float in the waves 
of the dance. 

*' Look here, Gooseblossom ; I will give you dancing lessons," 
said Eugenie next morning as I entered her room. I found her still 
in bed, though I, in consideration of last night's dissipation, had, 
as I thought, got up extremely late. 

" Do I then dance so badly, Eugenie ? " cried I, in dismay, for 
I imagined I had danced quite well. 

" Very much the same as mamma's lap-dog, when I put him up 
on his hind legs ! " said Eugenie listlessly, stretching herself with 
a yawn. 

The colour rose to my cheeks, and I bit my lips with annoyance. 
Eugenie shut her eyes, seeming to pay no more attention to me, 
and I was .about to go away, when she suddenly sang half- 
aloud :— - 

" ' Sharp is my tongue as any blade, 
And, with my piercing weapon's aid, 
I make poor Gretchen sore afraid." * 

'* It is a pretty song, is it not, Gooseblossom ? " continued she 
gaily, sitting up in bed, ** So profound, is so easily altered and 
adapted to other subjects. Such a lieutenant is indeed a treasure ! 
What a mine of wit and humour is hid behind that bright coloured 
cloth, it is hardly credible ! " 

"But all young officers are not like him, Eugenie," said I, 
somewhat mollified', for I was sure she had only been trying to 
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tease me. " I have known some very agreeable young ofificers, 
and there are plenty of silly coxcombs to be found among other 
young men." 

" I thought your sympathies belonged more exclusively to the 
legal than to the military profession, little one," cried Eugenie, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes. " Your c6tillon order was most 
becoming to handsome Dr. Hausmann." 

The blood rushed to my cheeks. Eugenie, then, had after all 
seen to whom I had given my order ! " He danced so much with 
me that I was obliged to show my gratitude," said I somewhat 
confused. 

Eugenie's ringing laughter helped me out of my embarrassing 
situation ; she considered it such a ridiculously naive idea to reward 
a dancer for having allowed him the honour of being one's partner. 
She took, in fact, such a totally different view of things to what I 
did, that I often stood before her in abashed perplexity. I har- 
monised much better with my dear Mary ; like me, she still looked 
with timid glances *at life, and all its wondrous phases. Eugenie, 
on the contrary, was impatient at such "green ideas," as she 
called our youthful opinions ; she demanded much, and nature had 
endowed her so richly, that she generally succeeded in obtaining 
the gratification of her wishes. 

I had, I must confess, been extremely vexed at Eugenie's re- 
marks about my dancing ; I, however, swallowed down my wrath, 
for I was sure she meant well, and said, "Seriously, Eugenie, 
tell me whether I really dance so badly ? " 

" Well, little one, I must own that, with you, gracefulness still 
seems to be in swaddling-clothes," laughed Eugenie good-naturedly. 
" But do not distress yourself, even Aunt Propriety was contented 
with you and your behaviour, so you need not tear out your raven 
locks in despair. I should, however, like to take both you and 
your friend Mary a little in hand — it will do neither of you any 
harm, — for she holds herself just as much too far back as you do 
too far forwards ; when you dance near each other, you form 
too perfect sides of a triangle ; and then, you both take such very 
correct steps, just as if M, le professeur de danse were standing 
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behind you, ready to give you a tap on the toes with his fiddle- 
stick every time you made a mistake." 

I willingly went through that very morning the exercises that 
Eugenie prescribed me, and when Mary came to talk over with us 
yesterday's ball, we seized on her, and she was delighted to join in 
the lesson. Eugenie was, it is true, an extraordinary instructress ; 
she was up to endless mischief during our practising : yet we 
learned what she wished, namely, to move with less stiffness, and 
to hold ourselves straight when dancing. She also succeeded in 
teaching me how to make a proper curtsey, and Aunt Ulrica added 
to our other accomplishments some lessons in the art of not turn- 
ing our backs, more than was positively unavoidable, on our visi- 
tors, and impressed on us to be very particular in not doing so to 
those persons who, by jtheir position or kindness, deserved our 
greatest respect and affection. Let me however confess, that even 
at the present day I find it extremely difficult to follow my good 
aunt's precepts on this subject. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

,THE MEETING. 

T N the course of the winter several balls followed the one I hav< 
•*■ described ; I therefore little by little overcame my shyness, 
and Auntie rewarded me with the encouraging assurance, that my 
behaviour had become much less constrained and awkward thar 
she had dared to expect. By Eugenie's side I always considered 
myself little better than a stiff-jointed wooden doll, but then her 
gracefulness was unattainable. 

However, before I relate anything more about our home life, I 
must mention an incident which, notwithstanding its apparent 
insignificance, led to very important consequences. 

There was a poor. old woman who frequently came to my aunt's 
to sell eggs, fruit, and vegetables, the produce of her little country 
garden. The poor woman, however, fell ill ; and my aunt wishing 
to see for herself how she was, took advantage of a fine afternoon 
towards the end of the autumn and drove with us to the village 
where she lived. We found everything as we had been told, 
abundant tokens' of distress and want. My good aunt directly 
busied herself with the children, but sent us out into the fresh air ; 
knowing well that Eugenie would not be able to put up long with 
the close atmosphere of the cottage. We set off for a walk through 
the fields and meadows, and amused ourselves with hunting for the 
few flowers the frost had still spared. The woods and the horizon 
were bathed in a wondrously beautiful blue mist. On the further 
edge of the wood, we caught a glimpse of a fine country-house 
surrounded by handsome farm buildings ; in order to get a better 
view of it, we crossed a meadow in which a number of cows were 
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grazing. I had been so accustamed since childhood to run about 
among the cattle, that I did not know what it was to feel afraid of 
them; Eugenie, however, looked about her with ill-concealed alarm, 
so to^ay I had the laugh on my side. But suddenly my attention 
was aroused, for a low moaning sound announced to me the presence 
of a bull among the herd, and I knew full well that jesting with him 
was out of the question. I glanced around in search of the cow- 
herd, but he was nowhere to be seen ; I therefore hurried on, but 
did not tell Eugenie of my apprehensions which were increasing 
every minute, for I saw the dreaded animal coming towards us with 
lowered head. Eugenie, however, now perceived the enemy, and in 
terror cried out : " The bull ! the bull ! " and rushed frantically 
away. For the iirst time I noticed that Eugenie was wearing a 
red shawl, which had probably excited the animal ; she was, how- 
ever, too far forward for me to reach her, and I breathlessly ran 
after her. But now our piarsuer began trotting, and was soon so 
near Eugenie that she shrieked for help, and I, in almost equal 
alarm, rushed on towards her, though I knew that n)y strength 
was far too weak really to help or protect her. 

At the last fearful moment, when the terrible animal was bending 
his head to seize Eugenie between his horns, a tremendous blow 
on his broad forehead caused him to stagger and half turn aside. 
Still reeling, he struck his horns with such fury at a thick tree- 
stump that he fell down as one transfixed, writhing and roaming 
aloud. 

A tall, manly figure now hurried from the powerless animal 
towards Eugenie, who had sunk prostrate to the ground as soon 
as she had seen herself freed from her furious pursuer. I also 
was at last by her side, with my arms around her, for terror and 
anxiety had robbed her of all strength. In deep gratitude I 
looked up at the deliverer who had so courageously rescued us 
from the imminent danger ; but seeing some one attending to 
Eugenie, he had hurried back to the bull, and with the help of the 
cowherd, who had now made his appearance, had released its 
horns from the block of wood, and was tying its head lo one of its 
fore feet| to prevent its doing any more harm.. 



J 
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How great was my surprise to discover, on the return, ef our 
deliverer, that he was no other than Baron Seuft ! I blushed pain- 
fully, and was so confused that I could hardly utter a word of 
thanks, and he also appeared surprised and visibly affected. 
Eugenie, however, who had quickly regained her composure, 
helped me out of the painful situation ; she held out her hand, to 
the Baron, and with warm words of ardent gratitude, begged him 
to accompany us back to Aunt Ulrica, that she also might learn 
who it was that had so nobly saved her life. 

The Baron did not quite know what to say or do. He looked 
at me questioningly ; I endeavoured to suppress .all signs of em- 
barrassment, and joined my entreaties to Eugenie's. He at length 
gave way to them, and went with us to the cottage, before which 
Aunt Ulrica was standing on the look-out for us. She was as 
surprised at our story as at our meeting with our old acquaintance. 
But here in the open air, apart from the tumult of general society, 
the Baron was quite a different being. His stiff, shy manner 
that appeared so laughable in a brilliant assembly, among so many 
elegant, self-possessed persons, was hardly noticeable here ; the 
hunting-dress he wore was most becoming to him, and the bold- 
ness and strength he had shown in his combat with Eugenie's 
pursuer, had displayed all his manly power and high courstge. 
He now begged to have the honour of conducting us to his house, 
and we accepted the invitation with the greatest pleasure. A fine 
old mansion in the midst of a beautiful park, and a row of com- 
modious farm-buildings, lay before us ; the interior of the house 
was simply but comfortably and handsomely fitted up, and an air 
of good taste and unostentatious wealth pervaded the whole 
place. 

Wonderfully strange were my feelings as I passegd through the 
different rooms. I might have called all this mine ; I might have 
been the mistress of this domain! These thoughts returned 
again and again ; I saw them written on Aunt Ulrica's forehead, 
and might have read them in the Baron*s eyes, had I had the 
courage to look at them, or had he looked at me. But, strange to 
say, this thought, instead of depressing me or awakening sorrow 
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and regret at my folly, only made me feel still more strongly 
how utterly impossible it would have been for me to fulfil the. 
Baron's wishes, even had his mansion been ten times more costly 
and beautiful. 

Our host was delighted to show us everything most minutely, 
and our sincere admiration of the many valuable little curiosities, 
in which the old castle was peculiarly rich, excited him so much, 
that he became quite animated and merry. Eugenie was full of 
enthusiasm for all these charming, old-fashioned things, and her 
fine sense- of beauty found plenty of objects for her admiration. 
She clambered and poked about everywhere, examining all the 
secret doors, staircases and corners, of which the old house pos- 
sessed a perfect treasure, and was as charming and frolicsoiue as a 
light-hearted child. Her fright had at first left her pale and ex- 
hausted; but she had now quite got over it, and the delicate colour 
in her chpeks made her more lovely than ever. The Baron followed* 
her indefatigably, and she was so cordial and natural in her beha- 
viour to the usually stiff man, that the latter threw aside all reserve, 
and ran and clambered about with her wherever she chose ; Auntie 
could not keep up with them, so I followed with her at a more 
measured pace. Eugenie, in her voyage of discoveries, at length 
came upon a little room at the top of the tower, and saw with 
astonishment that it contained various kinds of musical instru- 
ments and piles of music-books. A beautiful violoncello and a 
costly piano especially attracted her admiring wonder. 

'' Are you musical. Baron ? " cried Eugenie, with animation, as 
she pointed to some manuscript notes that lay open beside the 
violoncello. 

" A little, gracious lady ; but let us leave this alone ! ** replied 
our host with some confusion, endeavouring to persuade Eugenie 
to continue the inspection of the house. Eugenie, however, ran to 
the piano with delight, and as her fingers flew over the keys, she 
smilingly nodded to the Baron, and said — 

" You will not get rid of me now ! Now, do come, dear Baron, 
and accompany me. You play on the violoncello, that is delight- 
ful ! What a long time it is since I have heard that favourite 
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instrument ! We are sure to find something among your music 
that we can play together." 

Resistance was. of no av^ Here, in his little tower room, where 
he had ^ed with his talent as with a hidden treasure of which no 
one knew anything, here that merry imp of mischief called Eugenie 
had forced her way in, and we found her and our good Baron 
playing a duet with the greatest animation when we, following the 
sounds, came upon them. He touched the violoncello with masterly 
skill, and.it was a great treat to hear the excellent performance 
of both players. We kept at some httle distance to prevent dis- 
turbing them ; but the Baron was now so completely absorbed by 
his playing, that it would not have mattered to him had all the 
world been listening. 

Most unwillingly did we leave the little room, but the sun was . 
sinking and reminded us of the drive home. Our parting from 
our good Baron was as cordial as if we had been the oldest and 
best *of friends, and we even won his promise of a visit the next 
time he came to town. He was not, however, very partial to 
coming to town ; he felt so much more at his ease in his own 
beautiful home, than among the quick-witted townspeople ; and I 
had not met him in society since the evening that had had such 
fatal consequences, and of course I had been very glad of it. 

I was greatly surprised at the respect and even admiration 
Eugenie expressed when talking about the Baron. She seemed 
quite changed, for her irrepressible love of ridicule, which in 
general spared no one, would, notwithstanding the Baron's excep- 
tionable conduct, have led her to find in him plenty of subjects 
for satirical jesting. All kinds of strange surmises came into my 
head, but I wisely kept them to myself, and took more care than 
ever not to allude to my former relations with our deliverer. It 
was only to Mary that I spoke out freely ; she was my confidante 
in this as in every other circxmfistance of life. 

A few days after our adventure, we were startled by the news 
that a severe fire had broken out in the village adjoining Baron 
Seuffs estate, and had completely burned down the school4)ouse, 
the rectory, and a large number of cottages. Our sympathy for. 
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the unhappy victims was all the greater from our having been so 
lately on the very scene of the disaster, and we contributed as 
largely as was in our power to the collection that was made in 
their favour. Fortunately our poor sick fruitseller had not suffered 
from the general calamity, but her illness had been greatly in- 
creased through fright and anxiety. From her we learned with 
what generosity Baron Seuft had taken in all the poor homeless 
creatures ; how active he had been in assisting to extinguish the 
fire ; and what a friend in nded he had proved to all in trouble. 

• Eugenie took an exceedingly lively interest in the event, and set 
earnestly to work to devise some way of procuring effectual relief 
for the sufferers. A little raffle that Mary had put on foot for 
this object only met with her half approval, though she gave many 
valuable presents towards it 

" We will arrange an amateur concert," cried she at last with 
decision. ^' That will prove more profitable than your pincushion^ 
raffle with threepenny tickets. Or^ what do you think of a little 
theatrical performance ? According ta my idea, it would amuse 
the people ; of course, the tickets will have to be given under 
certain restrictions.*' 

Our hints, that such ideas were not practicable, and would give 
far too much trouble, were all rejected by Eugenie, and as Aunt 
Ulrica found nothing really to disapprove of (our performance 
having a good object in view), Eugenie's plan was allowed to stand 
as settled, namely, to arrange the acting of some light comedy, to 
be preceded by some musical performances. 

The usually ease-loving, inactive Eugenie was now all fire and 
flame. Theatrical performances belonged to those amusements 
that her mother had been very fond of and had often arranged ; 
and so Eugenie was well up in all the little ins and outs of the 
matter, and had already acted several times. I now found her 
daily in her room surrounded by books, as before the ball she had 
been half buried in tulle and ribbons. The choice of a suitable 
piece was a difficult task. She, however, was not very long in 
making up her mind, and the results proved she had chosen well. 

It was not without considerable trouble and difficulty, that we 
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succeeded in getting together a suitable dramatic corps, and all 
Eugenie's good-nature was often required to win adverse spirits to 
our cause. 

At last, however, every part had been allotted, a suitable room 
had been found in which a stage was to be erected, and we all 
set earnestly to the work of studying our r6les and preparing 
proper costumes. Our house now closely resembled a busy bee- 
hive, all day long there was a coming and going, every one wish- 
ing to make some inquiry or other. Eugenie could give good 
hints on every subject, and I was continually wondering at her 
cleverness in putting a stop to budding disputes. At one moment 
a bodice was wanting, at another a suitable trimming, now a dis- 
cussion would arise as to the best means of lighting the stage, and 
then as to the choice of the decorations. Again, doubts would be 
entertained as to the right toning of certain words, or as to the 
manner of coming on the stage ; in short, each one had a different 
opinion, and in general Eugenie knew how to bring conflicting 
ideas into harmony ; Auntie adding her help when she could. My 
assistance was of a less important nature, my fingers were called 
into requisition, and I busily employed them in getting the theatrical 
wardrobe into order. Whilst working, I learnt my part ; for not- 
withstanding all my struggles for escape, Eugenie had condemned 
me to take a character. 

" But I am so clumsy, I shall spoil everything ! " had been my 
unavailing remonstrance. 

" Oh, I shall manage to beat you into shape, Gooseblossom ! " 
laughed Eugenie. " You know you are at Aunt Ulrica's finishing 
Academy, and to have taken part at least once in a dramatic per- 
formance belongs to a complete education ; I am therefore now 
only acting for your advantage." 

Although I by no means agreed in the necessity of these 
branches of education, I w^s obliged at length to give in ; I should 
otherwise havoiappeared obstinate and unreasonable. 

Eugenie's plan of a small concert to precede the play, caused 
her almost more trouble than the choice of actors. She, herself, 
wished to play and siog several pieces, but it was necessary to 
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call in some other powerful assistants, if we wished this part of 
the programme to prove successful. Amanda Delius, who played 
extremely well, had at length consented to play on the piano, and 
Dr. Hausmann was practising some duets with Eugenie, but there 
was still wanting some kind of overture as a good introduction 
to the whole performance. 

" I have it, Eureka \ " cried Eugenie, one morning, holding 
up before my astonished eyes a tifiy note addressed as follows : 
" To the Right Honourable Baron von Seuft, Lord of the Manor 
of Seuftenburg." 

" Now, don*t make such eyes, as if you were going to devour 
me ! " cried Eugenie, ringing the bell. " Run, and put this letter 
into the post," said she, giving the letter to Lisette. 

♦* But, Eugenie, what are you doing ? " cried I, half stupefied 
with amazement. 

" Bah, I am only asking our good Baron to give us a few strokes 
of his violoncello on behalf of his burnt-out tenants," replied 
Eugenie, turning away in slight confusion. 

" On the violoncello ? Is he to take pirt in our concert ? Have 
you asked him to do that, Eugenie ? " 

" Well, yes ; why should not I ? He plays so well, why should 
not he take part in a trio with me and Mary's brother ? I shall 
play the piano, Edward the violin, and the Baron the violoncello ; 
it will be a first-rate beginning to the entertainment." 

I shook my head, and thought she would be certain to receive a 
refusal from the Baron. But oh, wonder ! the very next morning, 
our valiant Baron appeared in person, and though still somewhat 
stiff and shy, more animated and excited than I * had ever seen 
him before. What sacrifice it had cost him to overcome his 
nervousness and dread of mankind could only be imagined by us ; 
but he had overcome everything, and had hurried with pressing 
assiduity to take Eugenie's further orders. The latter was beam- 
ing with pleasure and gratitude, and was soon on such good terms 
with her new friend that, whilst they were engaged in the choice 
of a suitable piece of music. Auntie and I felt strangely de trop^ 
just as we had done at our visit to Seuftenburg. 
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When the Baron was gone, I could not control ray mischievous- 
ness, and said with affected simplicity, "How good it is of the Baron, 
for the sake of such a worthy object, to overcome his shyness, and 
make such a sacrifice as to play with you, Eugenie 1 " 

She looked up quickly, then bent down again and busied her- 
self with her music-books. 

" H'm ! yes, very good ! " said, she absently. " By the way, 
Gooseblossom,'' continued she in her old teasing manner, " I 
should not have believed you hard-hearted enough to treat such 
2igoodT[i2iii so cruelly." 

Now it was my turn to redden and become confused. It was 
extremely disagreeable to me that Eugenie should know this 
affair. Edward must have disclosed it to her, for Auntie and Mary 
had both promised silence on the subject. Eugenie, however, 
wonderful to relate, did not continue her bantering remarks, and 
I, for my part, took care not to draw them on myself by any more 
impudent jests. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NOVELTIES OF ALL KINDS, 

" A THEATRICALperformance for charitable purposes!" Such 
-^^ was the heading of the entrance tickets that we distri- 
buted in anticipation 'of our evening's performance. Every place 
was soon taken, and large monetary receipts rewarded our exer- 
tions. But with what heart beatings did I see the approach of 
this eventful evening — a ball was by comparison mere child's play, 
a perfect bagatelle ! Yet inward tremblings and quakings were of 
little avail ; the moment had come, the bell was ringing, and the 
curtain that divided the stage from the audience was slowly rising. 
A faint murmur arose from the spectators, and penetrated to the 
ears of us, actors, who were listening behind the scenes ; then 
there was silence, and we distinguished the clear voice of my dear 
Mary, who had a short prologue to deliver. In it she begged 
that the object of our entertainment might prove an excuse for the 
weakness of our performance, and that, as the critic had to-day re- 
ceived no card of admission, so his presence might not be coun- 
tenanced by any of the spectators. 

Clamorous applause greeted the lively little address, and I now 
envied my friend, as cordially as I had before pitied her for having 
the difficult task of being the first to appear before the public ; 
her work was now over, and she might quietly take off the fantas- 
tic dress (which it must be confessed was wonderfully becoming), 
and watch our exertions in undisturbed peace. 

After Mary's prologue, the first notes of Beethoven's Trio were 
struck, and a breathless silence reigned in the assembly. Eugenie, 
out of consideration for the shyness of her violoncello player, had 

I 
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had some high plants and flowers so arranged, that they in part 
hid the musicians, and behind this fragrant flower-bank, the talented 
three executed their well-chosen piece of music, and won a storm 
of applause. Eugenie now sang a charming song, and the Baron's 
eyes were beaming, as he stood with us behind the scenes ; all 
his senses seemed concentrated in that of hearing, and all he heard 
was Eugenie's voice. He only awoke from his dream when the 
song was finished, and Amanda had commenced a brilliant concert 
piece. A duet sung by Eugenie and Dr. Hausmann concluded 
the musical portion of our entertainment. 

Now, ho^vever, came the terrible moment ; our dramatic per- 
formance was to begin 1 We had chosen Kotzbue's amusing 
comedy, " The straight road is the best." I had been assigned 
the part of the parson's young widow, who was to be included in 
the disposal of the vacant living, and a very merry girl, who was no 
longer very young, had undertaken the character of the house- 
keeper, who, to test the sincerity of the candidate's intentions, is 
introduced as the above-mentioned lady. An old major, capitally 
represented by Dr.. Hausmann, in a wig, with a long pipe and 
innumerable wrinkles, is the patron of the living ; he alone can 
dispose of it, and two candidates notify to him their wish to 
become purchasers of the same. The one, instead of making a 
personal application and depending on his own merits, is always 
referring to people who can speak in his favour ; he agrees at 
once to the condition of marrying the widow, and shows even 
still more readiness to do so when he hears that she has money. 
The other candidate, without the help of any intermediate peti- 
tioner, goes direct to the major ; but on being told that the late 
rector's widow must be taken with the living, he, without having 
seen her, retires from the field, until he at length learns, that the 
lady in question is his former lady-love, for whose sake he until 
now has abstained from matrimony. That he becomes the pos- 
sess or both of the living and the lady is, of course, easily divined ; 
and all ends most satisfactorily. 

The part of the old housekeeper was far easier than my honour- 
able character of the young widow. The get-up of the former 
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excited the greatest amusement ; an immense cap, rich in tiny 
folds and plaits, and an old-fashioned flowered chintz dress gave 
to her graceful and pleasing appearance something indescribably 
funny ; moreover, she acted exceptionally well. Notwithstanding 
my anxiety and alarm, our play was a great success ; no one came 
to a standstill, the prompter did his work admirably, and every- 
thing equalled our most sanguine expectations. At first, when I 
raised my eyes from the stage and turned them towards the 
crowded audience, I became very hot and giddy, but I got over 
this, and my courage grew the longer I played. We were de- 
lighted at the applause we won, and ^ven Eugenie assured me I 
had acted " quite passably," and had been a model little Goose- 
blossom, "just fitted for a parson's wife." 

Another little comedy followed our piece ; and though but two 
persons acted in it, it was the gem of the evening. It was that 
charming fancy sketch of Schneider's, " The Brandenburgher and 
the Picard^." Eugenie, as the sprightly Frenchwoman, and 
Edward as the brave, honest soldier, surpassed all expectation. 
Eugenie's graceful figure was just suited to the close-fitting French 
costume, and the high cap of the Picardd made the beautiful girl 
unspeakably fascinating. The plot of the piece is insignificant,* 
the bewitching little Frenchwoman knows how, by her grace, dan- 
cing, and flattery, to win over in her favour the gros lourdaud 
Prussien^ and he, by his simple-hearted good-nature so completely 
conquers his enemy's preconceived dislike, that the two part on 
the best of terms. The well-known and delightful song, 



(i 



O Fir tree, O Fir tree, how green are thy leaves ! *' 



was sung with so much humour by Edward, who at the same 
time made us so thoroughly feel the simple, touching pathos it 
contained, that he deeply moved us, and even tears stood in our 
eyes when the song of the brave soldier, half- choked as he is 
with the pain of home-sickness, ends in sobs. Eugenie's dainty 
steps, in contrast to the heavy capers of the good German, were 
charming; she reaped unbounded applause, as did also mon 
brave^ 
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Thus everything came to a satisfactory^con elusion ; our enter- 
tainment had met with undivided approval ; we ourselves, notwith- 
standing the trouble we- had had, thoroughly enjoyed ourselves ; 
and, what was still more important, our object, namely, some aid 
for the homeless victims of the fire, had been attained ; and with 
real joy we handed over to the Baron, for distribution, quite a 
large some of money. 

The. excitement and perturbation that had been our normal 
state, during our preparations for the important evening, were now 
over, and we settled down once again to the calm, even tenor of 
every-day life. We generally spent the long winter evenings in 
Auntie's cosy sitting-room, whose " delightful old-fashioned furni- 
ture" had now become dear also to light-hearted Eugenie, as in 
truth had the whole of our quiet but happy life. Until now she 
had never known anything of the kind ; the calm pleasures of a 
home-life were contrary to all her mother's notions of enjoyment, 
for the latter had been accustomed to call a day lost, if no especial 
amusements were assigned to it. Happily our Eugenie's nature 
was a perfectly different one, and the real goodness and worth of 
her heart gradually won more and more mastery over her former 
frivolous, worldly tastes. To be sure she was still as petulant 
and strange as ever, and the spoilt child was continually showing 
itself ; but it was impossible not to be attached to her, she was in 
spite of everything such a loveable darling ! 

Her great musical talents procured us many pleasant hours 
during the long winter evenings ; and, in consequence of her con- 
stant encouragement, I also tried, under her guidance, to improve 
my modest attainments in singing, and playing the piano. Mary 
was often with us, and her brother Edward and Dr. Hausmann 
belonged to the gay, little party who constantly enlivened Auntie's 
sitting-room. We soon won another member to our little circle, 
our new friend. Baron Seuft. In general society we never met 
him, and even our little circle seemed at first to alarm him. The 
music however soon helped him to get oyer his shyness. £lugenie 
had such a pleasant, nice way of ignoring his awkwardness, and 
setting him more at his ease ; and Aunt Ulrica was so kind and 
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cordial towards him, that his icy reserve gradually melted, and he 
showed' himself less and less nervous and uncomfortable. Dr. 
Hausmann, who had travelled a great deal, knew how to relate his 
adventures in an interesting manner, Edward could also converse 
very pleasantly, and we soon saw how well educated and accom- 
plished the Baron was, his numerous attainments having until now 
been hidden under lock and key ; for no one would have suspected 
their existence in the shy, quiet, country gentleman, who now would 
sometimes become quite talkative and animated. Mary imparted 
to me her firm conviction that the Baron was over head and ears 
in love with Eugenie, and that any one who could not see it must 
be blind. It was not however so easy to guess Eugenie's feehngs 
in the matter ; her love of fun precluded all depending on her, and 
she always escaped with the greatest dexterity if one tried to 
obtain a fast hold, on her. Yet there was much that convinced us 
she also liked the Baron. It was unaccountable, but neverthe- 
less true ; the peculiar, stiff, shy man-hater pleased our beautiful, 
elegant, and spoilt Eugenie better than any other gentleman of our 
acquaintance. She always took his part, always brought forward 
anything that spoke in his favour, she never laughed at, nor 
ridiculed him, however many were the grounds he gave for doing 
so ; and now for the first time I thoroughly felt the truth of Auntie^s 
former words, " Ridicule is worse than blame 1 *' A young girl 
will be more likely to marry a man in whom she sees many things 
to find fault with, than one she has laughed at and ridiculed. 

I also no longer made fun of the Baron's awkwardness, for I 
daily learnt to esteem and value him more and more highly. I 
must however confess, that I was not at first quite at my ease with 
him, and might have vied with him in the awkwardness of my 
manners ; it is a very painful feeling to be brought in contact with 
the man one has — refused. To my joy, the Baron seemed to get 
over the difficulty much easier than I did, for he soon appeared to 
forget my very existence if Eugenie were but present ; she was 
his sun — he worshipped, he loved, and revered her from the depth 
of his heart : he had only wished to marry me because he thought 
I loved him j he had been mistaken, and consequently he was 
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under no obligation to me. But, all the same, the shy Baron was 
in a very poor way ! Week after week went by, winter was dis* 
appearing under the warm breath of coming spring, and yet things 
were still on the same footing ; the dread of being rejected by 
Eugenie bound the poor Baron's tongue. He did not dare tell 
the beautiful young girl how much he loved her. If he had again 
made a mistake, if Eugenie were as indifferent to him as I had 
been, all his hopes and wishes would fall into a bottomless abyss, 
carrying with them all that made up his present life and happiness. 

These thoughts were so plainly written on his brow, that I began 
anew to reproach myself most bitterly for my own folly that had 
borne such fruit. It was, however, only after a conversation with 
Edward, that I fully recognised how well-grounded these supposi- 
tions were. 

" Miss Gretchen, you might do a real act of charity," said 
Edward to me, one day when I was calling on his sister Mary. 

" An act of charity ! to whom 1 *' asked I, in astonishment 

" To whom but your former admirer, Baron Seuft," replied 
Edward. 

" He was never my admirer, and has now quite different divini- 
ties to worship f" said I, laughing. 

" But still it was you who once undeceived and wounded him 
bitterly, and you ought to show him some special kindness as 
compensation." 

" I will do so mofet willingly, if you will tell me how." 

** Oh, ladies know perfectly well how to unravel any hidden 
secret ; will you just once sound the heart of your beautiful cousin, 
and find out who is the happy man that has won her favour } " 

**That is a terribly difficult task, dear friend ! Eugenie, like a 
chameleon, is always sparkling in different colours, and would see 
through my intentions ten times before I had even begun to see 
through hers." 

** You would, however, be doing a really good work, Gretchen," 
said Edward, becoming serious. "Our poor Baron is nearly 
dying of love for Eugenie ; but his bitter experience with you has 
robbed him of all courage, and* he fears to offer his hand to any 
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girl. I promised him my assistance, but full of alarm he begged 
me to take no steps in the matter, declaring that Eugenie's rejec- 
tion would make him eternally miserable. But how is it all*to end 
if he never declares himself? " 

'* Well, I will do all in my power to discover Eugenie's feelings, 
I will promise you that ! " said I, sighing. " I firmly believe that 
she reciprocates the Baron's sentiments, but to what extent, I 
cannot even guess ; she is such a strange maiden." 

But how difficult was the task I had undertaken 1 I often tried 
to turn the conversation to the subject of the Baron, but it proved 
of little use ; I never could get a step further. 

" Do you not think, Eugenie," I said once, for example, " that 
the Baron has a very interesting and expressive face, more espe- 
cially when he is animated and is listening to music ? " 

" I think him very ugly whether under the influence of music or 
not ! " replied Eugenie, drily. 

" His manners certainly are not very graceful, I must acknow- 
ledge," added I. 

" Whatever does that matter 1 " said she quickly ; " as far as I 
care, he may be as stiff as he likes ; I do not wish to dance with 
him ; when talking he is not a bit stiff, and that is the material 
point ! " 

This was always the way with her — if I blamed him, she praised 
him ; if I said something in his favour, she took the contrary 
side. 

" The Baron must really be very rich ! " was my opening remark 
to another manoeuvre. " But what a pity it is he should live alone 
in that beautiful old castle." 

** Then, why did you refuse to bear him company there, if you 
feel so sorry for his solitariness ? " laughed Eugenie. 

I coloured up, but overcoming my confusion, said with spirit, 
" There are plenty of other young girls who would with pleasure 
become his wife ; do not you also think so ? " 

" Most likely there are 1 " replied Eugenie, twisting her curls 
round her fingers. ** Only, you know, you ought to be the last 
person to praise a dish which you have refused to taste yourself. 
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Ohy you cruel, clever Gooseblossom, do you think I shall fall into 
your traps ? " 

. Snapping her fingers merrily, she skipped away, leaving me 
angry with myself for having been so clumsy as to do more harm 
than good. 

At last, one day, after the Baron had been paying us a long 
visit, I called up my courage and said seriously, ''Eugenie, I 
believe the Baron loves you beyond expression, but he is too 
shy to tell you so ; if you favour his hopes, you should really 
show him that you do so, that the poor man may know how he 
stands." 

Eugenie looked at me for a moment in perfect ama2ement, 
then she burst out laughing, and said, '' Has he peradventure sent 
you as his ambassador ? you sympathising soul ! I almost believe 
it. But, sweetheart, I must confess his choice of an envoy was not 
much more fortunate than that of the crafty friar in Nathan ; the 
only thing wanting is, that you should change his speech of ' thus 
said the Patriarch ' into ' thus said my lord the Baron.' Besides, 
my Gooseblossom," continued she, in a caressing tone, as she saw 
me turn aside hurt, '' besides, I mean to take to heart your wise 
lessons ! It is a great pity we do not live in the land of the 
Amazons, things would be so much easier for the shy Baron. If 
we could only dance a cdtillon together,'' said she mischievously, 
*' I might decorate him with an order, and show him that he was 
dearer to me than every other man in creation ! Might not I, 
Gretchen ? By the way, to whom did you give your cdtillon order 
at the very first ball you were at, was it to Edward ? Oh no, but 
who was it, then ? " 

" Be quiet, leave me in peace, you horrid girl ! ". cried I angrily, 
and yet laughing ; '* you always manage to turn the tables on me ; 
I wash my hands of you." 

'* Ah, that is delightful now ; at last I shall be left unmolested 
by you or your fellow-conspirators," laughed Eugenie. "But," 
continued she gaily, " lest your poor little heart should break with 
grief and compassion, let me tell you that I really like the Baron 
very much indeed. Now, run ofif as quickly as possible and tell 
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all the others, that throi^h them the Bancm may learn the state of 
the case ; otherwise, he might have the heroism and courage to ask 
me himself, and then yoor triomph at having negotiated the matter 
would fall to, the ground. That would be a thousand pities I 
Well, don't you hear me, sweetheart ? Run and communicate the 
good news to him. Cannot you yet believe me, when I say, in 
plain words, I love him ? Or else, why do you stare at me with 
eyes of childish astonishment ? " 

Yes, indeed, I did stand and stare in amazement, for the very 
acknowledgment, that with all my roundabout ways I had been 
unable to win from her, this strange girl now made in a few plain 
words when 1 least expected it. - Joyfully I threw my arms round 
her neck, but she strongly disliked such expressions of affection, 
and with a few words of scolding, ran away ; I, however, rushed 
off with my news to Mary, and then with her to .Edward. The 
latter wished to set off at once to the Baron, to tell him the joyful 
intelligence, and to offer his services as Love's ambassador. Aunt 
Ulrica was also admitted into the secret ; she had long suspected 
everything, and was very much pleased at the idea of an early 
marriage for Eugenie, which she much desired. 

'' But, dear Aunt," said 1, shaking my head, when I learnt that 
this wish had already for some time stirred her heart, '^ do you 
then really think that Eugenie loves this strange man well 
enough to be happy with him all her life ? They are so very 
different ! *' , ^ 

" That is no drawback, my child," answered my aunt smiling. 
*' As I have gradually learnt to know Eugenie, I have perceived 
that the high worth of this man has out- balanced in her deep 
feeling heart all his peculiarities, and she overlooks the latter, in 
her own delicate, graceful way, and will know how to hide them 
from others. Notwithstanding all Eugenie's good qualities, be 
they what they may, she will remain all her life the spoilt child she 
is now ; but as the comfortable, yea, the brilliant position, she will 
occupy through the Baron's wealth will enable her to satisfy all 
her fancies, she may remain as she is, if she but continue as good 
and amiable as she has now become." 
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It was in the morning that Eugenie had made her confession to 
me, and we did not exchange a word on the subject during the day. 
Eugenie remained the greater part of it in her own room, and^ I 
was not sorry that she did so. But as twilight was drawing on I 
saw her go to Aunt Ulrica's room, and after a short time she came 
into the sitting-room, and said to me, 

'^ Gooseblossom, as you are here at a finishing academy, and 
ought to learn a little of everything, you can now have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the right behaviour of a bride-elect" 

I did not know what she meant by her speech, but as I sus- 
pected some banter was hidden behind it, I said in a tone of 
deprecation, " Do leave oif these jokes, Eugenie, they are not suited 
to me I " 

" I do not care whether or not they suit 'you, little one, if they ' 
but swit me ! " laughed she. " Besides, what I say is no joke, but 
bitter earnest ! " 

" Such thoughts, however, are far from my mind ! " said I 
peevishly. 

" I maintain, nevertheless, that they ought to be very near you 1 " 
replied Eugenie merrily. " You often say you can learn many 
things of me. Now, another virtue has been added to my nume- 
rous ones, and it is that of acting the part of the bride-elect with 
the most becoming propriety ! " 

" Eugenie, what ! You are really engaged f " exclaimed I 
breathlessly. " Then the Baron has had the courage to declare* 
his love to you ? " . 

" The Baron ] Oh no ; who said ' so ? " replied Eugenie 
laughing. 

" Well, but one or the other must be the first to speak, and 
you surely cannot have " . . . . . stammered I, colouring 
to the roots of my hair. 

" I ? I have done nothing but follow my excellent cousin's 
advice,'* said Eugenie, curtseying. " She showed me how orders 
ought to be distributed, when one wishes them to be the inter- 
preter of one's inner feelings. I also have to-day presented an 
order, and in return have received from the gentleman a nosegay 
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of flowers ; that is in strict accordance to the rules of the c6tillon, 
is it not, Gooseblossom ? Look here, and see if you understand the 
language of flowers ! You know how liberal I always am in my 
communications. '* 

Saying this she uncovered a magnificent bouquet she had kept 
hidden under her pocket-handkerchief, and held it mischievously 
up to my nose. A little note peeped out between the bright 
flowers, I hastily seized it ; it contained only the following short 
sentences : — ^ Thanks, eternal thanks for the ray of light in the 
dark night ! Now thou art mine, mine for ever 1 A. S." 

I thought I was in a dream. So after all, our interference had 
been useless, everything was already settled ; Eugenie had cleverly 
stolen a march on us, and had boldly taken her own affairs in 
hand. A daring spirit and a complete self-reliance similar to 
Eugenie's were necessary for such a decisive stroke. ; she was in 
truth a bit of an Amazon ! But ought one, on that account, to blame 
her ? Was not such a step excused, nay, rather justified by the 
Baron's unconquerable shyness ? The life-happiness of two beings 

■ 

depended on a few words, and as he did not venture to pronounce 
them, why should not ske do so, and thus open the gates of her 
happiness. 

Such thoughts gradually won the upperhand with me, even as 
they had probably long occupied Eugenie's mind. Nevertheless, 
I was at first somewhat startled at the new kind of betrothal, for 
my shy nature would never have taken such a step, even if the 
whole happiness of my life had depended on it.' But then, of 
course, no two persons could be more unlike than Eugenie and 
myself, as we often candidly told each other. 

Half au-hour after Eugenie's unexpected disclosure, some one 
rushed up the staircase, and I never in all my life saw such a 
change in a man as that in our dear Baron. Beaming with 
happiness and love, animated and impetuous as an ardent youth, 
he was beside himself with joy, and Eugenie was so affectionate, 
so modest, and yet so roguish, so mischievous, and so playful, 
that she was indeed a worthy model for study ; she appeared to 
ine the very ideal of a beautiful and happy bride-elect. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BETROTHAL. . 

" 1\I ^^ before a young girl is engaged, or, perhaps, not before 
**• ^ she is married, can one know of what stuff she is made ! " 
had been a frequent remark of Aunt Ulrica's, and I now had an 
opportunity of convincing myself of the truth and meaning of her 
words. Even Eugenie, that bright and chameleon-like being, was 
continually displaying qualities, the existence of which we had 
never guessed before her betrothal, but which awakened our warm 
admiration. It was often touching to see the efforts she made 
after greater perfection. Until now, she had never thought of 
paying much attention to other people's feelings. She had been 
accustomed to have her wishes carried out, to have her will sub- 
mitted to, and had never asked herself whether her demands or 
her actions were agreeable to others, or whether they incon- 
venienced or wounded any one. Now, however, she was continu- 
ally thinking of what would please the Baron ; and with charming 
tenderness she' was ever seeking to remove from his path any 
annoyance that lay in his way, or anything that might increase 
his shyness. The visits, which custom required the young be- 
trothed couple to pay to all their acquaintances, were a heavy 
ordeal to the poor Baron. But Eugenie could not spare him in 
this point ; and as I was not present at these calls of ceremony, 
I do not know how stiff and nervous he might have been ; but 
when these visits were returned, I saw how Eugenie was ever 
ready to step in and make good any failing on his part, how well 
she knew how to draw him into the conversation, how to seize his 
ariQ at the right moment, and cleverly put aside all articles that 
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he might have knocked down in his awkward movements^ such as 
chairs, light tables, flower-pots, and similar tumble-down things, 
which only too often put nervous people unto the greatest embar- 
rassment She was at the same time so natural, so gay, and so 
loveable, that I easily understood why the Baron's eyes were 
always fixed on her, and that for him the rest of the world might 
be said not to exist. Eugenie was the subject of all his thoughts 
and feelings, her happiness and enjoyment the sole aim of his life. 
Oh, how deeply I thanked God that He had fulfilled my heartfelt 
wish, and had granted the good man the happiness he sp truly 
deserved, and which I should never 'have been able to confer on 
him. 

Notwithstanding the immense difference that existed between 
Eugenie and the Baron, she seemed as if made on purpose for 
him ; and her little failings enchanted him as much as her good 
qualities. He spoilt her as much as he could,* and the more ex- 
travagant were her caprices, the happier beamed his eyes. He 
admired all her little merry tricks as if they had been the most 
marvellous feats of heroism, and never lost his temper or became 
angry if, as was often the case, she made him the target for her 
wit. 

He knew full well that, notwithstanding all her roguishness, 
Eugenie possessed deep feeling and loved him heartily, far more 
so than he had ever dreamt as possible, and it was wonderful to 
see with what readiness the shy, reserved man now opened his soul 
to his beloved one. And Eugenie, who until now had declared 
open war against everything that resembled an exhibition of 
feeling, would now listen with moistened eyes to the words of 
the most generous and passionate of lovers. 

In her own natural, open-hearted wa> she often told us much of 
what had passed between the Baron and herself; she knew that 
she would find sympathising hearts in Auntie and myself, and yet 
that she might entrust to our discretion that which was to her the 
most sacred and dearest of subjects. 

How deeply the Baron had loved her from the first moment of 
their acquaintance, was plainly shown by some of his early poems ; 
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and how unspeakably great was his present happiness was also 
clearly expres^^ed in his more recent ones — 

" I would I were a brilliant gem, 
With thee in circling ring to be ; 
Thy fairy finger's form to hem, 
Or golden locks to diadem, 
And thus be dear to thee ! 

" I would I were yon twinkling star, 
Most brilliant in the host ; 
That I might flood thee from afar 
With light, e'en moonbeams should not mar, 
Nor sunshine brighter boast ! 

" Or would I were a low, soft note, ' 

Thy swelling heart to greet ; 
To melody it should rebound 
With beating joy, that it had found 
A song so wondrous sweet ! 

" Alas I nor gem, nor star, nor chord. 
Wilt thou accept from me ; 
In vain beloved ; in vain adored ; 
My peace can never be restored 
Until I die for thee I " 

Then his timid heart once again seeks peace and comfort in verse, 
and he softly sings — 

• ** When my heart is well-nigh breaking, 

Thus I strive its pangs to still ; 
Lesson from the song-birds taking, 
With melody the air I filL 

** Comfort through my soul then stealing, 
Mad despair I drive away ; 
Music, o'er my senses pealing. 
Sounds like storm -winds when at bay. 

** Could such songs for ever nestle 
In the heart that gives them birth, 
I for peace no more need wrestle. 
Heaven, then, were mine on earth ! " 

Then comes the spring, bringing the fulfilment of his dearest 
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wishes, and his song rises full of joyful content whilst to his 
beloved he offers all he possesses. 

THE BIRTH OF SPRING. 

'' In days long past I stood alone, 
And nothing heard save winter's moan : 
But hark I the land with joy is rife, 
For Spring is bursting into life ! 

"My heart sends up an answering cry. 
My hopes no longer droop and die, 
The air is bright, my life is gay, 
And flowerets strew my path to-day. 

** My love, tp thee, I blossoms bring, 
Nature's brilliant joys I sing. 
Now, thou Spring's wak'ning grace dost share 
With me, all days are doubly fair ! " 

Somewhat similar is the following poem, which* shall be the last 

of my quotations ; it gives the best assurance of the deep happiness 

of his heart : — 

SPRING. 

" All hail beloved month of May ! 
Life and hope thou bringest me ; 
Joy and gladness burst their trammels, 
Spring around in all I see. 
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The chilly winds of Winter's night 
Cease beneath thy balmy breath ; 
E'en my heart warmed by thy coming. 
Grieves no nrore o'er nature's death. 

** Far and near the birds are peeping. 
Shyly donning verdant dress ; 
While the zephyr breezes, sighing, 
On my lips their kisses press. 

** Wide I op'ed my longing arms. 
Startled by this world of grace ; 
But the laughing spring-tide passed me. 
And escaped my fond embrace. 

** Now ! oh May, thou month of wonder, 
Spring reigns in my heart once more ! 
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And the grandeur of God's kingdom. 
In thy presence I adore. 

" See my soul with hope is bursting. 
Like the blossoms bom in May ; 
For since I have won thee, love, 
Life's deep grief has fled away I " 

But enough of these little songs which, by their simplicity, gave 
us an insight of our friend's mind, in whose depths slumbered so 
many beauties now awakened for the first time. I was quite 
certain that Eugenie also gave vent to her feelings in several little 
poems ; but she never set any value on her own performances, and 
did not like to have them talked about. We had long known her 
wishes on similar subjects, so we did not annoy her with prying 
questions. 

The happy bridegroom-elect would have liked best to marry his 
Eugenie during the same month, the joyous month of May ; but 
Auntie raised her voice against such a proposal ; she did not wish 
to part so soon with her adopted child, whom she was anxious to 
initiate into some of the secrets of housekeeping, before she entered 
the Baron's old castle as its mistress. The Baron declared that 
such knowledge was not needed by Eugenie, as he did not intend 
her to be bothered with the cares of housekeeping, but that every- 
thing could go on as it had done until now. On hearing this, 
Eugenie assumed a look of deep reflection and said : 

^' If I must own the truth, I should not like to appear as stupid 
as a goose in the eyes of the housekeeper ; I might disgrace myself 
like that * bread-^nd- butter miss' (I beg your pardon, Goose- 
blossom) who was told to cook some soft boiled eggs, and who, an 
hour later, came in despair to her mother, complaining that * boil 
them as long as she would, the eggs would not get soft' No, no, 
Aunt Ulrica is right, as she always is. " First, I will learn some- 
thing of housekeeping, and then the Baron may have his way, if 
he cannot possibly postpone longer taking this domestic bufden 
on his shoulders." 

This matter being decided, I felt curious to know how much of 
household affairs Eugenie intended to learn ; for up till now she 
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had never condescended to take the smallest interest in anything of 
the kind ; and when I had invited her to accompany me to the 
kitchen (rather a favourite resort of mine), her answer had always 
been, " Oh, leave me in peace with your tiresome cookery I '* 

"But yet such things belong to a woman's life ; will you never 
show any interest in such matters ? " asked I reproachfully. 

" With age comes wisdom ; leave me alone, and don't be so 
insufferably wise, St. Margaret ! " replied she in her usual tone 
of voice, as she ran her fingers over the keys of the piano, or threw 
herself negligently into an easy-chair and twisted her curls round 
her fingers. 

Now, however, everything was to be changed; Eugenie's sense 
of honour was touched, and all the energy of her character drove 
her to make good, as quickly as possible, this defect in her accom- 
plishments. 

But it was a difficult task for Aunt Ulrica to awaken her house- 
keeping talents ; for notwithstanding all Eugenie's zeal, she never 
looked upon the subject as serious, and was for ever up to some 
fun or mischief. She armed herself for the new undertaking 
with a dozen of the prettiest white kitchen-aprons, and Baron Seuft 
presented her with a complete library of the best cookery-books. 
Out of these she daily learnt by heart three recipes, and standing 
like. a little school-girl with hands crossed behind her back, she 
repeated them to her future lord and master ; it was an indescrib- 
able laughable scene, and the Baron was in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight. 

But the part of these studies that remained in her head was 
not very useful, and only provided her wkh fresh material for new 
freaks. She occasionally prepared in secret the most marvellous 
dishes,. and always justified their concoction by an appeal to her 
cookery-book. Whenever she chose to pay attention, she quickly 
and without difficulty understood everything, and showed great 
skill ; but soon some prank or other would come into her head, and 
then good-bye to all real work. 

** Be so good, Eugenie, as to wash and peel these turnips," 
Aunt Ulrica would say, for example ; and Eugenie would set busily 

K 
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to work. She would soon have finished, and would hand over her 
performance ; but under her manipulation the turnip had been 
metamorphosed into a little doll; the green tuft of leaves made a 
capital cap for the face she had cut out below ; a cabbage-leaf 
made an ample skirt, and two long-shaped potatoes stuck on to 
pieces of wood made very tolerable arms. 

"What does this mean, Eugenie?" laughed Aunt Ulrica. 

" Well, you told me to dress* the turnip, there it is ; is not she 
yet fine enough ? " said Eugenie gravely. " She has on her Sunday 
dress, I assure you." 

Another time there was fruit to stew. • 

" You must wash it first, dear child I " said my aunt 

In a moment Eugenie had ran off and returned with soap and 
fiannel. 

" What are you going to do, Eugenie ? " asked my aunt, 
opening her eyes. 

" I am going to wash the currants, dear Aunt," cried she 
roguishly, and laughed like a veritable Puck. 

Another time Eugenie was standing by the fire looking 
meditatively at the merry play of the flames under the kettle. 

" Watch the water, and tell me when it boils, Eugenie ! " 
cried Aunt Ulrica, as she left the kitchen. 

A minute later our hopefiil student in the art of cookery 
came into the adjoining room, where I was busy ironing some 
collars and cuffs, and holding a ladl& of steaming water up to 
my face, said quite gravely : " Gooseblossom, just tell me, does 
the water boil } " 

Similar little pranks were of daily occurrence ; there was no 
depending on her. Sometimes she would beg Aunt Ulrica to 
allow her to cook without supervision or assistance : she then 
gave free vent to her fancies, but always wound up by sending 
something eatable to table. 

" To-day there is nothing but water^soup, you must sometimes 
be frugal," said she, for example ; and with countenances of dismay 

* The German verb putzm means to dress, to attire, as well as to wash 
or clean. 
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we perceived that, indeed, the soup-tureen contained nothing but 
clear, hot water* Then with a laugh she ran out of the room, 
and brought back with her a good soup as compensation ; having 
only wished to see our long faces. 

Hardly any dish came from her hands to table without her 
having made it the occasion of some practical joke. At one 
time a roast goose appeared, wearing a nosegay of flowers on her 
breast; at another, each cutlet or chicken was adorned with 
a garland of parsley, or a fancifuUy-cut paper collar ; the fish 
always carried something in their mouths — either a mournful song 
on their early death, or a piece of money, or something similar, 
which, as was explained in an accompanying slip of paper, they 
had swallowed in the water ; one day a roast goose actually came 
to table wearing a wreath of red radishes, and in a few pretty 
lines the finely-dressed creature begged to be taken to the next 
ball ; she longed for a little society, and in general several of her 
young sisters were to be met in such places. 

The Baron, also, to his infinite delight, often came in for his 
share of teasing. Of course, he considered Eugenie charming iii 
her pretty, white apron ; and if she pressed her pretty little fingers 
all covered with flour on his black coat-sleeve, he was as pleased 
as a child, and would press the tiny hand to his lips, not caring 
whether or not it was besmeared with flour, with dough, or with 
aught else. In unquestioning good faith he ate all that Eugenie's 
art concocted, and was supremely indifferent to its taste ; and he 
would far rather have treasured up, as a wondrous relic, a potato 
or apple that Eugenie had peeled than have put it into his mouth. 

" To-day I have baked you a sand-cake,* Arthur ; I know you 
are so fond of them ! " cried Eugenie, one day, as she ran to 
meet her betrothed. 

The latter was of course quite overcome with pleasure and 
gratitude, and Eugenie ran off to fetch her prodigy. She soon 
returned with a large cake, sprinkled with powdered sugar and 
surrounded by flowers. 

" You must cut it for yourself ! " cried she, handing the Baron 

* A sandtorte^ literally sand-cake, is a species of sponge-cake made of 
very fine flour. 
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a large knife and plate. He pushed aside the flowers, and cut 
a good- sized slice, which he laid on his plate. It was a strange- 
looking cake, it broke and crumbled in an extraordinary way, and 
its colour was somewhat suspicious ; but it was Eugenie who had 
made it, so it must be good. Strong in this conviction, the 
Baron raised a morsel to his mouth, and Eugenie had barely time 
to call out " Stop ! stop ! " to prevent the joke going too far ; for 
now, for the first time, the Baron perceived that it was, in very 
deed, a Sand Cake, made of the finest sand, and possessing no 
affinity to its namesake of flour, eggs, &c. One of the latter then 
made its appearance, and replaced its representative ; while the 
Baron admired more deeply than ever his beautiful bride-elect,' 
who, though for ever brimming over with merriment, was always 
full of love and attention to him. I never arrived at knowing 
how much about housekeeping Eugenie actually learnt, for some- 
times the simplest things appeared quite new and strange to her, 
— at least she pretended they were so, — and at other times, she 
would surprise us with the extent and variety of her knowledge, 
which seemed to promise her becoming a practical housewife. 
Aunt Ulrica smiled when I expressed my wonder, and said, " Let 
her alone, Gretchen, I am not afraid about her. Eugenie will 
know how to fulfil the duties of her position, for when in earnest 
she is always equal to. the occasion. Here she looks on every- 
thing as mere play, and she is not likely to change her behaviour 
as long as she is with us. A young girl who possesses as much 
right judgment and common sense as Eugenie, will become an 
active and practical housewife as soon as she has a household 
of her own to rule and manage. She will doubtless have to pay 
heavy fees for her experience, but she will succeed in the end ; 
she has all the elements requisite — God but grant that life lay not 
hold of her too roughly, and thus destroy her light-heartedness ! 
She win not of course be exempt from small trials, but I now 
know our darling thoroughly, and am sure that in spite of her 
brilliant exterior, her inner nature will make her a fit helpmate 
of her worthy husband. Eugenie's fate is another proof of the 
wise and mysterious working of God's ways. The early germs of 
good that lay in her childish heart were nearly choked by the 
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state of things in her parental home. God led her to my arms, 
gave her in you ,a dear sister, and all the good that slumbered 
in her suddenly awoke to life. He also has provided her wich 
the husband most suited to her pecuUar temperament, and I can 
now look with confidence at Eugenie's future, feeling assured 
that all will be well ! " 

The letters that Eugenie received from her father expressed 
the greatest joy at his child's happiness. He promised to come 
to the wedding, although business would oblige him afterwards 
to return to Bavaria, Eugenie and her husband were to pay him 
a visit later, and spend some weeks in a trip through the most 
beautiful parts of South Gennany. 

These were delightful plans, and a bright prospect was also 
opening for me in the distance ; for Aunt Ulrica had promised to 
accompany her brother home when he returned to Bavaria, and 
I, lucky girl, was to be of the travelling party, 

"You are, you know, at my finishing academy, as Eugenie 
calls it," said my aunt, "and so it is necessary you should learn 
how to conduct yourself when travelling. Everything must be 
learnt by experience, even the art of travelling ; so as an oppor- 
tunity now presents itself, we will take advantage of it." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BETROTHAL. . 

OT before a young girl is engaged, or, perhaps, not before 
she is married, can one know of what stuff she is made ! '' 
had been a frequent remark of Aunt Ulrica's, and I now had an 
opportunity of convincing myself of the truth and meaning of her 
words. Even Eugenie, that bright and chameleon-like being, was 
continually displaying qualities, the existence of which we had 
never guessed before her betrothal, but which awakened our wann 
admiration. It was often touching to see the efforts she made 
after greater perfection. Until now, she had never thought of 
paying much attention to other people's feelings. She had been 
accustomed to have her wishes carried out, to have her will sub- 
mitted to, and had never asked herself whether her demands or 
her actions were agreeable to others, or whether they incon- 
venienced or wounded any one. Now, however, she was continu- 
ally thinking of what would please the Baron ; and with charming 
tenderness she' was ever seeking to remove from his path any 
annoyance that lay in his way, or anything that might increase 
his shyness. The visits, which custom required the young be* 
trothed couple to pay to all their acquaintances, were a heavy 
ordeal to the poor Baron. But Eugenie could not spare him in 
this point ; and as I was not present at these calls '- ~ 
I do not know how stiff and nervous he might ha 
when these visits were returned, I saw how Eugc 
ready to step in and make good any failing on his p 
she knew how to draw him into the conversation, he 
arn^ at the right moment, and cleverly pu*- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MAN PROPOSE Si GOD DISPOSES, 

T)UT everything happened quite differently from all we had 
^^ planned and expected. 

The Baron was a first-rate rider, and he took the greatest 
pleasure in breaking in unmanageable horses. Eugenie likewise 
delighted in the victories of her lover, who looked extremely manly 
and handsome when thus engaged ; and her praises often excited 
the bold horseman's zeal to the verge of recklessness. My heart 
trembled at such scenes, and I could not understand Eugenie, 
whose eyes sparkled with redoubled lustre when her lover was in 
danger, whilst my heart quaked with terror. One day, however, 
fearful tidings reached us. The Baron had been thrown by a 
young, unbroken horse, and had been dragged for some distance. 
A wound in the head and a dangerous fracture of the leg were 
the consequences of the accident. 

Hot tears rushed to my eyes at the sad news, but Eugenie did 
not utter a word or shed a tear ; yet the deathlike pallor of her 
cheeks showed the deep agitation of her soul. 

" Fetch a carriage instantly," ordered Aunt Ulrica, and we 
were soon flying towards Seuftenburg Castle j Eugenie was still 
speechless, pale, and tearless. We also were silent, but I could 
not restrain my weeping, and Aunt Ulrica held her handkerchief 
almost continually to her eyes. 

When we arrived at the house, the surgeons had just completed 
bandaging the wounds ; and they reassured us with their tidings. 
The fracture of the leg was decidedly serious, but the wound in 
the head was not alarming ; care and good nursing would soon 
heal it. The painfulness of the bandaging and dressing the 
wounds had completely exhausted the patient's strength, and he lay 
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in an almost perfect state of unconsciousness ; as soon as his 
present condition should change into .sleep, there was nothing 
more to fear. Nobody could for a time be allowed to sec him, 
not even Eugenie, who listened to the report with wide-opened 
eyes. Although she might not go to him, Eugenie wished to re- 
main at the castle ; as soon as the Baron fell asleep she was to 
be admitted to his room, so she wished to wait until then ; and we 
of course stayed with her. After a long and anxious waiting the 
doctor entered and made a sign to Eugenie, who followed him to 
the couch of the sleeper. 

Until now the brave girl had kept up and had fought against 
giving way to her misery ; but now that the powerful, strong man 
lay before her pale and helpless, almost as if he were lifeless, her 
slight figure began to tremble, and leaning on Auntie she hurried 
out of the room. Then she burst into broken sobs ; the pressure 
at her heart that had hitherto kept back her tears was at length 
removed ; she wept long, and her soul was relieved. When she 
had become somewhat calmer, she said gravely and tenderly, 

*^ Auntie, I now for the first time know my feelings towards 
Arthur ; I cannot leave him again ; who knows how long I shall 
still have him. He belongs to me, I have the most sacred right 
to him, I must nurse him." 

Auntie silently bowed her head ; she must have expected this, 
for her mind was already made up, and she said softly, 

" I shall remain with you, my child ; it cannot otherwise be 
managed. Gretchen will look after my house during my absence, 
and will come daily to bear us company ; any spare time she may 
have she shall devote to her friend Mary." 

Auntie then gave me my instructions, telling me what things I 
was to send her by Lisette, and what arrangements I was to make. 
With a heavy heart I returned home alone, and executed faith- 
fully all Auntie's orders. I then hurried off to my friend Mary, 
who was anxiously expecting me, having already heard of the acci- 
dent. Her mother, when she had heard how matters stood, 
would not let me return home again, but said I must remain as 
her guest during these days of sorrow. This was an unspeakably 
comforting arrangement for me ; for to whom could I open my 
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overcharged heart so readily as^ to my darling Mary and her ex- 
cellent mother ! I slept in Mary's room ; we were wonderfully 
cosy, and we often talked in bed until far into the night. Again 
and again we wished each other good-night and decided to go to 
sleep ; but then one or the other always remembered something 
of great importance, and the question, " Are you already asleep, 
Mary ? " *' Are you still aw^ke, Gretchen ? " was the constant pre- 
lude to new narrations and confidences. 

The Baron's carriage came almost daily to take me to Castle 
Seuftenburg, and very often Mary or her mother accompanied me. 
The patient's condition had for a few days caused us great 
anxiety; he was in a high state of fever and seemed to suffer much . 
pain. Eugenie's presence had at first excited him, but after a 
short talk she had held with him he became wonderfully composed; 
and the beloved one was allowed to remain with him as she had 
wished ; and I cannot describe what a faithful, careful nurse the 
spoilt young lady of fashion became. My aunt was never tired of re- 
lating to me the wondrous change that had taken place in Eugenie. 
A quiet gravity and a conscientious fulfilment of duty had replaced 
her former levity and outward thoughtlessness. During the first 
days of anxiety she was with difficulty persuaded to leave the 
patient's side and take a few hours* repose. She showed an almost 
jealous care in the precautions she took to prevent any one but 
herself from administering the various medicines, or applying the 
fomentations j and she attended with never-flagging zeal to the 
carrying out of the minutest details of the doctors' orders. 

The wound in the head healed quickly, and the invalid was soon 
able to enjoy the pleasure of talking to Eugenie, a privilege that 
the doctor had at first strictly forbidden. She was ere long 
allowed to read to him, and to shorten the weary hours by music ; 
and Aunt Ulrica, who had undertaken all household cares, bore 
them company. I, also, and sometimes one of the Baron's friends, 
joined them ; thus a merry party assembled around the couch of 
the dear patient, whose eyes wandered from one face to another in 
touching gratitude ; but he always ended by fixing them^with a look 
of inexpressible love on his fair bride-elect. 

Eugenie would still occasionally become the merry, mischievous 
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child with the roguish eyes ; but this time of sorrow and suffering 
had worked a great change in her ; a quiet grave tenderness per- 
vaded all her words and actions, and I often found that in watch- 
ing her, tears had involuntarily filled my eyes. She never com- 
plained, not even in the first days of anxiety ; but I often saw her 
raise her eyes in fervent prayer to heaven, from whence she 
hoped for succour. The fracture of the leg healed very slowly, " 
it was a compound one, and seemed to give the surgeons much 
trouble ; it appeared likely to prove one of those cases that are 
never completely cured. 

** Poor Eugenie, you could not marry a cripple I " said the Baron 
one day with tears in his eyes. 

Eugenie shuddered slightly. '* Do you mean that your foot 
will have to be amputated ? " asked she anxiously. 

" I do hot exactly fear that, as it has not already been done," 
replied the Baron. '' But the joint is sure to remain stiff; I do 
not deceive myself with false hopes on that point." 

*' Let us rather hope the best, Arthur," answered Eugenie, 
smiling sweetly ; " you have such clever doctors, that their treat- 
ment is sure, to prove successful." 

The Baron was silent, but Aunt Ulrica noticed that after this 
c6nversation he was very restless, and often fixed his eyes with 
anxiety on Eugenie. He did not, however, again refer to his 
apprehensions, but seemed to look forward to his perfect recovery 
with greater confidence. • 

Week after week went by, the lesser^bandages of the foot had 
been removed, more weeks had passed away, and now the principal 
one was to be taken away. The Baron could hardly control his 
excitement ; he had a long talk with Aunt Ulrica, who was also 
much agitated ; Eugenie was the only one who awaited the impor- 
tant moment with calmness, cheerfulness, and confidence. 

The day before the removal of the last bandage. Aunt Ulrica came 
to town with Eugenie, as she had often done lately ; but they had 
hardly been home more than a few hours, before Auntie received a 
letter from the Baron enclosing one for Eugenie. The bandages had 
already been taken off, Eugenie broke open the letter hastily and 
turned very pale ; she then seated herself quietly at the window 
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and looked up thoughtfully to heaven. Aunt Ulrica dashed the 
blinding tears from her eyes as she read her letter. She then 
hurried across the room to Eugenie, and clasped her in her arms. 

The hand of God is heavy upon you, my child I " said she 
gently. " In the mon^ent that happiness seemed within your 
reach He has sent you this trial. The Baron has informed you, 
has he not, that his worst fears have been confirmed ? " 

"Auntie, I knew that they would be!" answered Eugenie 
firmly, but in a tone of touching sadness. " I heard the surgeons, 
after they had removed the first bandage, talking among them- 
selves about the extreme probability of the knee remaining stiff ; 
I did not therefore expect anything else." 

** You knew it, child, and yet you were the calmest and most 
cheerful of us all during the whole time } " cried Aunt Ulrica in 
astonishment. " Do you also know what is meant by a stiff 
foot ? " 

" Oh yes, Auntie, 1 know that it implies a dragging walk, a 
crutch or a stick, and all kinds of physical hardships," said Eugenie 
with a trembling voice, as a few bitter tears rolled down her 
cheeks. " But I also know, that to such a man, a wife is doubly 
necessary." 

" But he releases you from your vow, Eugenie," said Auntie 
gently. ** You had given your promise to a healthy, strong man ; 
to see you ^the wife of a cripple would cause him endless pain. 
Reflect well, my child ; you are young and full of spirits, and have 
every right to expect to enjoy a bright, active life ; will not a lame 
husband soon prove an irksome tie to you? Will you not, in 
course of time, find too heavy the chains that his helplessness has 
cast around you ? You will be undertaking double duties, and 
once undertaken, they must be faithfully and willingly fulfilled ! " 

*' I thank you, dear Aunt Ulrica, for your loving words," said 
Eugenie with unwonted softness. ** It was your duty to speak to 
me thus — and my betrothed's tenderness of feeling has likewise 
led him to release me from my engaged word. But now that 
you have both done that which your consciences bid you, let mine 
speak a few words. Say honestly. Aunt Ulrica, do you really con- 
sider me such a — well, yrhat word shall I use, to express 
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sufficiently the contempt I should deserve, were I now to refuse 
to become the wife of this noble-minded man, who has already 
suffered so much through this sad misfortune ? I have been an 
unspeakably thoughtless, frivolous girl, to whom nothing appeared 
either serious or sacred, and whose caprlciousness had made her 
most arrogant and disagreeable. But, my dear Aunt, the old 
Eugenie is no longer before you. To you and Gretchen I owe 
more than I shall ever be able to repay I You have both had 
much to bear from me ; but even when I did not show it, I 
from the first moment felt into what faithful loving hands God 
had led me. And whatever foolish pride or contemptible ideas 
still remained in my heart, all has been extirpated during these 
last few days of sorrow. Arthur shall, by God's help, find a 
worthy wife in his Eugenie. Do you think he will. Auntie ? " 

I could not hear Aunt Ulrica's answer, for with my head buried 
in my handkerchief I sobbed bitterly. Soon, however, Eugenie's 
arm was round me, and pulling down the handkerchief from my 
eyes in her old teasing way, she asked in a caressing tone, as she 
looked lovingly into my face : 

" At last my little governess is pleased with her pupil, is she 
not, Gooseblossom ? It was from my strait-laced St. Margaret, 
that I first learned how' to make these abominably long speeches ; 
have I acquitted myself tolerably well, little one ? " 

It is needless for me to say that for all answer, I threw. my 
arms round her neck and whispered a few loving words. It was 
a never-to-be-forgotten hour of mutual confidences, and one that 
united our hearts in a life-long affection. 

Our thoughts however were soon directed into a new channel 
by the arrival of a letter for Aunt Ulrica. She and papa had a 
sister much older than themselves who had been taken ill sud- 
denly, and was very anxious once more to see her brother and 
sister. My father wrote to Auntie to say that he was going 
the next day to F., in accordance with his sister's wishes, and 
hoped that Aunt Ulrica would be able to join him there. It 
would be a real work of charity, he said, if Aunt Ulrica could 
remain with her aged sister until her death ; her increasing weak- 
ness seemed to show that her end was fast approaching. My 
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aunt was extremely agitated ; for although she had never had 
much personal intercourse with her somewhat peculiar sister, she 
was sincerely attached to her, and was most anxious to set off 
immediately. On the other hand, her duties to her two foster- 
children held her back, for even were I still to remain with Mary's 
parents, what was to become of Eugenie ? She could not stay 
alone at Seuftenburg, nor could she return to her mother's until 
the Baron was recovered. 

Eugenie stood at the window buried in thought, and absently 
drumming on the window-panes. 

" Auntie," said she suddenly, " is not your intimate friend, the 
Rev. John Sommer, the rector of our parish ? " 

" Yes, my child, what do you want of him ? " 

" Can you tell me where he lives ? " 

" A very little distance from us,. at No, 12 Crown Street." 

" Thank you ! " and Eugenie disappeared. 

We looked after her in astonishment, and awaited her return 
with impatient curiosity. In about half an hour she returned, 
looking rather pale. Hastily laying aside her hat and shawl, she 
hurried into Auntie's boudoir. I soon heard her talking eagerly 
with my aunt, though I could not distinguish the subject of their 
conversation ; at last, however, Eugenie came out of the room, 
and approaching me, said with a bright blush : " Gretchen, will 
you and Mary be my bridesmaids to-morrow ? " 

I Started back in surprise. " To-morrow, Eugenie ? What do 
you mean ? " 

" Well, yes ; to-morrow I am going to be married; the necessary 
witnesses alone are wanting, everything else is nearly arranged," 
said Eugenie smiling. '* Pastor Sommer is an extremely kind 
man, he is going to see about everything to-day ; fortunately, I 
have my baptismal certificate amongst my papers here — that was 
the chief difficulty. To-morrow will be Sunday, and he has pro- 
mised to publish our banns at the early morning service, arid 
after church he will niarry us at Castle Seuftenburg. I must 
remain with Arthur, I could not have left him ; and that there 
may be no hindrance to Auntie's journey, I want to become 
Arthur's wife at once, and then nobody can say anything against 
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my remaining alone with him. Auntie has just given her consent, 
and the only things still wanting are my bridesmaids and Arthur's 
best men. I think Edward and Dr. Hausmann will undertake 
this office if I write them very pretty little notes." 

" But the Baron ! has he agreed to this arrangement ? " sug- 
gested I in inexpressible surprise. 

'^ He no longer wants to have me for his wife at all ; I must 
positively fbrce myself upon him, and take the whole affair out 
of his hands ! " laughed Eugenie merrily, as she flew out of the 
room. 

All this was just in Eugenie's style. Frank, honest, and loving, 
far more so, in fact, than she used to be, but determined, daring, 
Amazon-like as she had been all her life 1 Thoughtfully 1 shook 
my *' wise " head, as Eugenie often called it, and hurried oflf to 
talk over the matter with Aunt Ulrica. To my great astonish- 
ment I found Auntie had agreed to Eugenie's resolution. She 
gave me all kinds of commissions to execute, with repeated injunc- 
tions to attend to them immediately. She herself wrote several 
letters, and then returned to Castle Seuftenburg to make the re- 
quisite preparations for the solemnity of the following day ; she 
was accompanied by Pastor Sommer, who wished himself to 
arrange with the vicar of Seuftenburg about the publishing of the 
young couple's banns in the Baron's parish church. The Baron 
was not to be told a word about the matter, as it was certain 
that, out of consideration for Eugenie, he would refuse his consent. 

" But is not Eugenie going back with you to-day to Seuftenburg ? 
What will the Baron think of her absence ? '' asked I anxiously 
of Aunt Ulrica. 

<* No, she does not intend to see him again until she has on 
her bridal wreath ; I am to make any excuses I like for her not 
coming," replied Aunt Ulrica smiling. " But you, my child, 
make haste about all you have to do, or you will be a bridesmaid 
without a wreath for the bride." 

I rushed off as quickly as possible, but before doing anything 
else I hurried to my friend Mary, and told her how matters 
stood. I could not delay imparting the news to her, even though I 
thus ran the risk of finding no myrtle-wreath for Eugenie, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A HAPPY DAY. 

" "\ X /"ILL Eugenie not come to Seuftenburg again to-day, Aunt 

^ ' Ulrica ? " asked the Baron in a tone of dejection, as the 
hours of the Sunday morning slowly wore away without bringing 
the welcome sound of any approaching carriage. 

" Oh, she will soon be here, dear Baron ! " answered my aunt. 
" She only wanted so much to go with Gretchen to church, and then 
she will come. But what do you think, dear Baron," continued 
Auntie cheerfully, " of trying this morning to lay aside this invalid 
wrapper, and of dressing as in former days ! You must not yet, I 
know, make any use of your poor foot, but with that exception 
you can hardly be called a patient any longer. Do, do this as a 
surprise for Eugenie ; the dear child has admired you long enough 
in your handsome and becoming invalid costume ! Well, may I 
send John to help you ? " 

The Baron cast an anxious glance at Auntie and then at his 
foot, that was still partially bandaged, and said, '^ If you think 
Eugenie would really be. pleased I will do it immediately. But, 
dear Aimt," continued he with hesitation, " tell me first of all quite 
openly, do you really believe that, notwithstanding everything, 
Eugenie will still become my wife ? " 

Auntie's face grew very serious. " My dear Baron," said she 
almost severely, " I repeat to you once more that your doubts as 
to Eugenie's noble disposition will deeply wound the good child ; 
I therefore beg you earnestly never to say such things again. 
Have you then so little faith in Eugenie's love to you ? Do you 
really believe her Capable of changing her mind, let the reasons 
be what they may ? " ' ■ 
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^ But, best of aunts, oolr imagine the beantifal Eugenie being a 
cripple's wife," sighed the Baran. 

** A cripple, indeed ! " cried my annt vith vehemence. " And 
what next, I should like to know ! A somewhat stiff foot is far 
from making a cripple ! Yon do not even yet know if it really is 
as stiff as you fear, and then we wiU first see the effect of the 
Teplitz waters ; who knows if all will not come right there, and 
that before a year is over yon will be running races with Eugenie ; 
my^only request, if I may make one, is, no more unbroken horses." 

The Baron kissed Aunt Ulrica's soft hand with childlike ten- 
derness. She gave him an affectionate little nod, and advised him 
to make a very careful toilet, as he knew well his pretty bride- 
elect was rather particular in such matters. He was just ready, 
and had taken a last survey of himself in the looking-glass held 
before him, when a carriage drove up. A second and a third 
followed, and much surprised at the numerous visitors, the Baron 
sent his servant down to inquire who had arrived. 

'' Miss von Jagow with a few friends from town," announced 
the servant. *^ They will in a few minutes beg leave to present 
themselves before my lord ; the ladies are dnly slightly re-arrang- 
ing their dresses, which have been half smothered in dust by the 
•high wind." It appeared to take a long time the removing the 
said dust from the toilettes ; and the Baron's patience w^ being 
rather severely tried. At length, however, the folding doors were 
thrown back, and Aunt Ulrica entered, leading Eugenie in the 
prettiest of bridal dresses. Mary and I, in frill holiday attire, 
followed them, Mary's parents came next, and Edward and Dr. 
Hausmann, with the correct flowers in their button-holes, brought 
up the rear. Aunt Ulrica led the deeply-blushing bride up to her 
lover, and said, Eugenie had herself come to bring him an answer 
to his question of yesterday ; her answer was in the form of a 
request, for she begged her betrothed, unless he disliked the pro- 
posal, to take her to his home as his wife this very day. 

The Baron thought he was dreaming. He forgot all about his 
disabled foot, and was about to spring from his arm-chair ; but 
'Aunt Ulrica gently held him down in it 
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** Eugenie, are you indeed in earnest ? " stammered he, stretch- 
ing out his arms to his beloved. Eugenie hid her face in her 
hands, and falling on her knees by his side she leant her head on 
his shoulder. He threw both arms round his devoted bride, and 
held her in a long, silent embrace. A solemn silence reigned over 
us all, Mary and I pressed each other's hands and wept quietly, 
and Aunt Ulrica's handkerchief was before her eyes. 

Soon the doors leading into the next room were opened, and 
we saw Pastor Sommer awaiting the bridal couple in front of an 
altar raised at one end of the room, which had been decorated 
with evergreens and lovely flowers. The baron was wheeled up 
to the altar in his arm-chair ; Eugenie knelt beside him, and the 
ceremony began. A choir, composed of some of our most inti- 
mate friends and a few of the village lads, whom the school- 
master had taught to sing, stood at the lower end of the room 
behind a screen of shrubs and flowers. They greeted the bridal 
pair with a hymn, and Pastor Sommer, in conclusion addressed 
them in a few impressive words. We were soon joined in our 
congratulations to the newly-married couple by a number of the 
villagers, who had begged Aunt Ulrica's permission to come in 
and offer their good wishes in person to their respected master. 
Repeated cheering rose from the courtyard, where the whole 
village seemed assembled, young and old having rushed to learn 
the truth of the u|iexpected news. 

A merry luncheon, that Aunt Ulrica 'had yesterday hastily 
ordered, followed the marriage ceremony ; the villagers also had 
their share of the good things, for long tables were soon erected 
on the lawn, and all the men and women living or working on 
the estate, as well as the children, were supplied with a plentiful 
dinner. It was an indescribably happy wedding. At one 
moment the Baron was silent and full of quiet happiness ; at 
another so over-bubbling with fun and good-humour that he was 
unrecognisable. In the evening, we young people joined the 
dancers from the village, and the country lads held their heads 
twice as high if their beautiful young mistresses were dancing with 
them. The Baron, unfortunately, could not gratify the village 
maidens by twirling round with them ; he had never been much 

L 
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of a dancer, as every one knew. "Besides," said the Baron, 
smiling at his lovely wife, " I shall now at least have an excuse for 
my awkwardness in upsetting chairs, tables, &c. ; every one will 
say, ' The poor man has a disabled foot, he cannot help his clumsi- 
ness.' " It was late before silence reigned in Castle Seuftenburg, 
for at nightfall, just as the carriages to take away the departing 
guests drove up to the hall door, a magnificent torchlight procession 
came up the avenue from the village. The peasants in conclusion 
once more gave their loved- lord and lady a hearty cheer, and 
amidst hurrahs and the bright gleam from the torches we drove 
through the village home. A time of great quietness succeeded 
this merry day. Aunt Ulrica ■ started the following morning for - 

F , and her letter announcing her arrival told us in what a sad 

state she had found her sister, and her determination to remain 
with the invalid whose death was, she feared, not distant. Papa • 
had proposed to Auntie to .take me home with him, as I had 
already been absent longer than had at first been intended. Aunt 
Ulrica, however, was anxious I should accompany her on the pro- 
mised journey to *Bavaria, so, as my parents were unwilling I 
should lose this pleasure, I remained in Berlin, or, to speak more 
correctly, at Eugenie's, who was as delighted as a child to have 
her " Gooseblossom''' as her guest. My stay at dear Seuftenburg 
was a very happy time, rich in hours of sweet commune ! Eugenie 
overwhelmed me with love and kindness ; and evgn if her roguish- 
ness peeped out in a thousand little harmless tricks, she seemed 
to me to have become quite a different being, whom I loved even 
more dearly than ever. As soon as I discovered that I could 
help Eugenie in her new duties, my visit to Seuftenburg became 
doubly agreeable to me. She did not like leaving her husband to 
attend to other calls on her time, so I undertook all housekeeping 
afiairs, and held an almost unlimited rule in the indoor precincts 
of the old Castle. It was a real pleasure arranging, in war4robe 
and drawer, all Eugenie's pretty things ; and while I was thus 
busily employed, the young wife would skip and dance about as 
happy as a child, and would wheel the Baron's arm-chair from 
room to room, and from cupboard to cupboard, that he also might . 
see and admire all her treasures. At one moment his attention 
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was directed to the patterns on the fine damask tabk-linen ; at 
another, to the pretty white counterpanes or pillow-cases, all 
trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons. Then she would open her 
glass closet and let the sun sparkle on the red, white, and green 
glasses, or she would bring dishes and plates of her costly dinner- 
service, and point out their beauties to him ; she made him try 
the soft cushions of her sofas and easy chairs, and admire the 
embroidered curtains and table-cloths ; even her wardrobe was 
robbed of its rich contents that her dresses might be displayed 
to her admiring husband. I hardly recognised Eugenie, she who 
had always shown such indifference to similar things ! " Now 
everything belongs to the young housewife, and will possess a 
double value," had Aunt Ulrica often said, and she had been right 
as usual. 

The Baron was still forbidden to use his foot, but he now 
waited better times with patience and cheerfulness, for Eugenie 
was his own, and need never again leave him, as had always been 
his dread before their marriage. There was no lack of visitor-s 
at the Castle, and the former hermitage had now quite a different 
aspect The young wife made a charming hostess. A prettier 
sight was not to be seen than Eugenie in all her new dignities. 
She did the honours of her house with as much ease and grace, 
as if she had never been anything else in her life than her Lady- 
ship, the Baroness of Seuft, and although, during her husband's 
illness, she had to fulfil alone all the duties of hospitality, she 
never shirked them in the smallest particular. 

It is true that at first she left the management of her house 
according to former arrangements, all her attention being directed 
to nursing her husband ; but in the autumn when they returned 
from their travels she intended, as she said, to be a housewife 
who had no superior under the sun. Whoever did not choose to 
believe this assertion might let it alone ; the Baron had perfect 
faith in the perfection of every performance of Eugenie's, and that 
was the essential point — the little rogue knowing well that he 
thought she surpassed in cleverness and good qualities ^^every 
woman in the world. 

A few days after the wedding, Eugenie's father arrived at- 
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Seuftenbu'rg. He was a handsome, tall man, with intelligent 
feiatures and a noble presence, a perfect gentleman and a thorough 
diplomat, indescribably kind and agreeable. However different 
he and his son-in-law were in their appearance and manners, they 
soon found ample grounds for sympathy. The well-cultivated mind 
of the Baron corresponded in many points with his father-in-law's, 
and their mutual love for Eugenie united their hearts in a close 
bond of friendship. The happiness that beamed from his 
daughter's eyes was a ray of sunlight to the grave and oft- 
dejected father ; it seemed to reawaken him to the brightness of 
liie, and he felt unspeakably happy amidst his loved ones. He 
intended remaining at Seuftenburg until Aunt Ulrica's return, and 
she and I were then to accompany him to the South of Germany. 
Eugenie during our absence was going with her husband to the 
Baths of Teplitz, Auntie and I were to join them there, and we 
then proposed all returning home together. 

Aunt Ulrica was away from us for several weeks ; a peaceful 
death at length released her sorely-tried sister from all earthly 
pains and troubles, and Auntie, though she grieved deeply for 
her own loss, could not but thank God for shortening the suffer- 
ings of one whom she loved so dearly. Once more restored to 
the society of her dear ones. Auntie soon became more composed ; 
the presence of her brother-in-law also helped to cheer her up. 
They must have had many important things to talk over, for I 
used to see them sitting for hours in the acacia-arbour, or going 
up and down the smooth gravel-walks of the park, and Auntie's 
dear face, whose every expression I by this time knew so per- 
fectly, often wore a look of deep thoughtfulness. Eugenie told 
me that her father considered it best to remain separated from 
his wife ; but that Auntie was trying to persuade him not to take 
such a decided step, and the good-hearted man was only too glad 
to refrain from any harsh measures, hoping always that his 
frivolous wife might some day change. How deeply did I pity 
this amiable man, who had to suffer so much from the caprices 
of a woman ; and how clearly did I see, by this example, the im- 
portance of a careful education, that crushes, whilst stiU in the 
bud, all bad and pernicious qualities. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE JOURNEY. 

OUMMER was by this time far "advanced, and the doctors 
*^ were urging the departure of Eugenie and her husband to 
Teplitz ; they weVe very anxious the water of this famous bathing- 
place should be tried, as the Baron's foot, though slightly better, 
was still very stiff; we therefore commenced preparations for the 
journey, Eugenie knew little or nothing of packing, so 1 helped 
her to my utmost, but when I saw how Aunt Ulrica nianaged 
such matters, I recognised my own ignorance and necessity of 
first receiving instruction before imparting it to others. As we 
were in mourning, we did not require much luggage, an encum- 
brance that Aunt Ulrica was glad to avoid ; she said enormo\is 
travelling-trunks and' innumerable bandboxes and parcels always 
gave her an unfavourable idea of their owners, as they must either 
be extremely vain or extremely impractical in their arrangements. 
I subsequently learnt, by experience, how pleasant it is to have 
but a small amount of luggage to look after, and felt not a little 
proud at the small dimensions of our impedimenta, as compared 
with that of our fellow-travellers. Bandboxes, parcels, baskets, 
and such like things that some people load themselves with, were 
objects of particular dislike to Auntie, and I now remember with 
a glow of shame the countless little bundles and boxes I had piled 
around me on starting with Auntie from my own home ; I had 
even placed on my lap my canary bird's cage, but Auntie smil- 
ingly declined the extra travelling companion. This time, we had 
nothing with us in the carriage but a tightly strapped-up bundle 
of umbrellas, a roll of shawls, and our respective leather hand-bags 
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containing all the little necessaries for a journey, viz : Eau-de- 
Cologne, a little chocolate, a few needles and thread, a Handbook 
, with map, note-book, clothes-brush, handkerchiefs, and similar 
useful little trifles. Every unnecessary thing had to be left 
behind, notwithstanding my frequent entreaties to the contrary, 
and the difficulty I found in understanding that, when travelling, 
one must do without all kinds of little things, or remain at home 
amidst one's comforts and luxuries. Aim tie had formerly travelled 
a great deal with her husband, and had thus had plenty of ex- 
perience ; she was in all things neat and practical, so in this new 
accomplishment, I could not have had a better instructress. How 
wonderfully well she knew how to pack a trunk ! I had tried to 
do it, but the box was full in no time; whilst* a large heap of 
things still remained disconsolately peering into the trunk, in 
hopes of finding a little resting-place therein. Auntie came to 
the rescue. She quietly took out everything and then set to 
work. *At the bottom all heavy things, such as linen, books, &c., 
were placed, then skirts and dresses carefully folded, and above, in 
a separate tray, mantles, collars, and other light articles. Ribbons, 
gloves, and similar stray trifles, were closely packed in a small 
pasteboard box, and squeezed down rather ignominiously in a 
corner, whilst all spare spaces were filled up by shoes, boots, &c. ; 
it was a pleasure to see how' everything at last found a comfortable 
place ; the little trunk seemed, under Auntie's hands, to have 
acquired elastic sides, it took in so many things. Eugenie 
started a few days before us, and Mr. von Jagow accompanied his 
children to relieve Eugenie of all travelling cares. He was to 
join us as soon as he could leave his daughter ; a small watering- 
place in the Bavarian Alps had been chosen as our place of 
meeting. 

The beginning of our journey was not very amusing, it lay all 
across the tedious sandy plains of the March. I had consequently 
more leisure for noticing the travelling companions who were in 
the same compartment with us. There were some old and young 
ladies ; two of the latter sat silently in their corners, but the 
third soon began conversing with Auntie and me, and seemed to 
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take' a great interest in all we told her. Auntie, however, did 
not appear to have much inclination to talk, and drawing a "book 
out of h^r pocket began reading. The t^kative lady now 
devoted herself solely to me, and though I" did not particularly 
like either her manner or conversation, I felt bound to answer 
all her questions in the politest way possible. She thus learnt, 
in a very short time, all about myself, my aunt's name and 
position, our destination, and the object we had in view when 
undertaking this journey. She was delighted to hear we intended 
visiting the Bavarian mountains, for she was going there, and was 
most anxious to find companions for the trip \ and she trusted, as 
she said, that now she had met" us, we might all make up one 
and the same party. She promised to conform in everything to 
our plans and wishes, pleasant company being the only thing 
she was anxious to secure ; a lady travelling alone was, as she 
remarked, often most uncomfortable. I could not but agree with 
her on this point, and as she seemed a good-natured^ sensible 
person, I responded affably to her advances. She now turned to 
Auntie, and stormed her with questions relative to her movements, 
in order that she might know how to regulate her own ; but Auntie 
seemed annoyed by something or other, and only gave her evasive 
answers. At the next station Auntie, to my astonishment, 
changed carriages. 

"Did you not like that compartment, Auntie ? " asked I. " We 
had veiy pleasant fellow-travellers." 

" No, child, the importunity of that lady was unbearable ! *' 
said my Aunt. She does not, I am sure, belong to the better 
class of women ; her behaviour displeased me from the first 
ftioment." 

But she seemed so good-natured, and was so alone," replied I 
compassionately. " I can well imagine how delighted she must 
have been to find companions." 

**You do not understand anything about the matter, child," 
said my Aunt smiling. " You need have no fear that she will 
remain alone for any time. She will, however, have to resign 
herself to the loss of our society ; we are not suited to her. Besides, 
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be a little more careful, my little daughter, and do not immediately 
tell every one who we are and what we are about When travel- 
ling, one is only too often thrown together with people one has 
to guard against. It is better to be too silent with one's travelling 
companions than too communicative ; a young girl especially can 
never be too careful in such matters." 

I followed my Aunt's advice, and noticed how reserved most of 
our fellow-travellers, and especially the ladies, were. This course 
of conduct was certainly somewhat dull, but there, was soon so 
much tb be seen that I willingly dispensed with any conversation. 

That Auntie had been right in warning me to be careful was 
erelong proved to me, for we soon were thrown together again with 
the aforementioned talkative lady. And I may as well mention 
here the circumstances of oiir meeting. We were spending several 
days at charming Parthenkirchen, and were one day taking a walk 
in the valley, accompanied by a very agreeable family from Berlin 
whom we had met there. After a little time we heard laughter 
and loud voices proceeding from a party of people, who were 
coming towards us from the opposite direction, and I soon recog- 
nised among the ladies our lively travelling companion. She was 
dressed with great elegance, and seemed no longer to have any 
cause for complaining about loneliness, for a number of young 
men surrounded her, and their conversation appeared extremely 
merry. . Suddenly she perceived us, and hurried towards us. 

" Ah, Mrs. von Jagow, how delighted I am to see you again, 
and you, Miss Gretchen, how are you ? , What a charming meet- 
ing ! " 

My Aunt returned her greeting with marked' coldness ; I also 
was by no means enchanted at seeing the lady again, who to-day 
pleased me much less than when I had last met her ; yet I was 
obliged to give civil answers to her endless questions. She seemed 
to feel a great inclination to remain in our company, but remem- 
bering that she had just left a more congenial one, she wished us 
good-bye, and joined the gentlemen she had been walking with, 
who all seemed very intimate with her. 

** How in the world did you make such an acquaintance ? " 
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cried Mr. von Barnheim, laughing, as soon as the lady had 
left us. 

" She travelled with us ; I know nothing further of her," replied 
my Aunt. " Perhaps you know something more of her ? " 

*' Oh, only as much as all the visitors at Parthenkirchen know, 
nothing more ! '* laughed Mr. von Barnheim. " But I think it is 
sujQEicient to justify me in advising you to keep the lady at a re- 
spectful distance, for she hardly seems to me the fittest companion 
for Miss Gretchen. She has been, as I hear, a member of several 
wandering troops of comedians, and has had some most extraordi- 
nary adventures." 

I coloured deeply, and was very glad our walk soon come to an 
end, for I still feared we might again meet the lady. The next 
day we heard that she had left Parthenkirchen. My heart was 
considerably lightened, for I now trusted we were freed from her 
society. After this digression, I must return to the beginning of 
our journey, for we were. still on the road, and for the first time I 
was passing through a strange country. I had never yet crossed 
the frontiers of Prussia, and now we were flying through Saxony, 
and another land lay before us — beautiful Bavaria. In Saxony, the 
country first began to be beautiful ; I was charmed with the lovely 
Elster valley, and looked with wonder at the stupendous railway 
bridge that crosses it. Hof in Bavaria was our first resting-place ; 
the next day we crossed the Kulmbach, whose castle stands most 
picturesquely on the overhanging rock, and while all the travellers 
were tasting the excellent beer, the first real Bavarian beer. 
Auntie sent for some coffee to refresh us. She drank but little 
herself, and went to walk up and down in the fresh air ; I, however, 
sat down at a table in the pretty refreshment room and made my^ 
self comfortable, taking off my hat and gloves, arranging my hair, 
and now and then giving a cooling stir to the hot coffee. I was 
just goin|f to begin sipping it when the bell for taking our places 
rang. Auntie called to me, and with a sigh of deep disappoint- 
ment I had to leave my nice coffee. It, however, proved a good 
lesson, and in future I always was more expeditious. The beauti- 
ful scenery soon made me forget my little annoyance j we wer$ 
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now drawing near to Bamberg, we passed the beautiful convent of 
Bauz, and in the distance we could distinguish the gree^ moun- 
tains of Franconian Switzerland, 

We stayed for several days in Bamberg. What a pretty town 
it is ; how charmingly it is situated, at the foot of sloping hills^ 
and adorned by the stately cathedral and the ruins of Altenburg, 
that crown the heights ! It was a lovely day when we climbed 
up to the old castle. The beautiful landscape enchanted me. I 
was seeing mountains for the first time. I wished I haVi wings to 
take my flight up to their summits ; how extensive must be the 
view from thence ! Historical reminiscences were awakened by 
the visit to the old castle, for here it was that, in the very turret- 
chamber where we were resting, the Emperor Philip of Swabia is 
said to have been murdered by Otho of Wittelsback in the year 
1 208. The ineffaceable bloodstain on the flpor made me shudder, 
though I could not persuade myself it looked real ; such stains 
belong but once to such awful tragedies. At Hof, where we had 
spent our first night, I was with difficulty ready the next morning 
at the proper hour ; I had allowed the time to slip by without 
thinking what I was about, and at last had to tuck my half-plaited 
hair under my hat, for the omnibus was waiting at the door to take 
us to the station. Having a lively remembrance of the anxiety and 
haste I then suffered, I, on the morning of our departure from Bam- 
berg, rose very early, and had completed my dressing, packing-up, 
and breakfast in such good time, that I begged leave of Auntie to 
go out a little and take a last look at some of the streets and 
public buildings. ** Mind not to be late ! " was Auntie's caution, 
as she granted my request. I sauntered up and down the streets, 
spending the time very pleasantly ; it happened to be market-day, 
and the country folk were pouring in by the different city gates, all 
dressed in their varied and picturesque costumes, and carrying large 
baskets of divers wares ; the whole scene was inexpressibly bright 
and animated. I also paid the beautiful cathedral a farewell visit, 
examining anew the old pictures and monuments, more especially 
the famous tomb of the Emperor Henry II. and his consort Kuni- 
^unda. I was so absorbed in these pleasant occupations, that I did 
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not notice how late it already was, until the clock in the bell -tower 
suddenly struck the hour. In great alarm I hurried away, for the 
' time of our starting was near at hand, and I had the walk home still 
before me. I hastened along the streets, believing I knew my way ; 
but how great was my terror at suddenly finding myself back in 
the cathedral square from which I had just started : I must have 
taken a wrong turning. I now asked my way from street to street. 
One person pointed in one direction, another in an opposite one ; 
I was certain my last informant was wrong, and, bathed in perspi- 
ration, I rushed wildly onwards. I would willingly have taken a 
fly, but no empty ones were to be ' seen ; I with difficulty kept 
back my tears, and at length begged a boy to conduct me to the 
hotel, which I reached in breathless exhaustion. Auntie was in the 
greatest anxiety about me ; we had missed the morning train, ai\d 
were obliged to go by the afternoon one. I was greatly cast down 
at my thoughtlessness. Auntie, however, comforted me, saying 
that to-day the delay was of no consequence, but that I might 
take warning from this experience, and not allow similar mishaps 
to overtake me whilst travelling. My morning's misfortunes were, 
unhappily, but the beginning of* a series of adversities that befell 
me in the course of the day. Every one has his unlucky days — 
I must, I am sure, have gat out of bed to day left foot fore- 
most. 

When we h^d at length reached the railway station in 
safety, and had taken our places. Aunt Ulrica got again out of 
the carriage, having recognised in an adjoining compartment an 
old friend whom she was anxious to speak to. She gave me the 
tickets and- hurried away. At the ?5ame moment some fine fruit 
was brought round. I, as well as the other travellers, bought 
some of it. Every one pressed towards the open door at which 
I was sitting. Anxious to make myself useful, I handed the fruit 
on all sides, passed the money in payment, in short, was very 
busy ; and when I had completed these matters, I set to work 
arranging all our things which were still lying about. 

I had scarcely finished when Auntie returned, and with her the 
porter for the tickets. I put my hand into my pocket to take out 
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ours, wjien lo ! they were not there. In dismay I hunted on the 
floor, between the cushions, turned out all my pockets, shpok my 
dress and cloak, all our fellow-travellers helping in the search. It 
was labour lost, the tickets were not to be found ; only the 
luggage receipt was forthcoming — the other tickets must have 
dropped out whilst I was buying the fruit. I could not remember 
having seen them since Auntie laid them on my lap. The railway 
official shrugged his shoulders, expressed sorrow for the disaster, 
but said we could not travel without tickets, and must get' out and 
take fresh ones. It was high time to do so, the train would be 
off in a minute or two, and in the greatest haste I jumped out of 
the carriage. Something fell to the ground quite close to me — it 
was one of the missing treasures. Most thankful was I that one at 
least ha4 been found ; the second, it is true, did not make its 
appearance, who knows where it had hidden itself. I ran to the 
booking-offi(ie, and was delighted to get off as easily as I did. I 
buried myself in the corner of the carriage, crying unrestrainedly ; 
my kind Aunt did not utter a word of reproach, but shame and 
anger at my own carelessness embittered my enjoyment of the whole 
journey. " You must in future put the tickets directly into your 
purse," said my Aunt later ; " similar mishaps have been suffered 
by many other people. It will not easily happen to you again ! " 

" No, not after you, poor Auntie, have had to pay fo;* my foUies 
in hard cash ! " sighed I, kissing her hand. 

" Take comfort, child," replied she affectionately, " if the evil 
consequences of thoughtlessness were all made good as easily as 
this has been, it would indeed be well for us. But now enjoy the 
lovely scenery, cast aside *all gloomy thoughts ; I forgive you 
everything, from the bottom of my heart ! ** 

There was, indeed, so much that was beautiful and interesting to 
be seen, that it would have been a shame not to enjoy it with a 
light and joyous heart, and I felt an inward thrill of gratitude 
towards Auntie for her kind consideration. We were approaching 
the grand old city of Nuremberg. I was delighted with this 
wondrous city, and felt as if I could never grow ^ired of admiring 
all its mediaeval beauties. Each house has its own peculiar 
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physiognomy, each turret, gable-end, or roof gutter its own 
characteristic ornaments ; in whatever direction one bends one's 
eyes, paintings, carving, the heads of animals, all kinds of scrolls 
and flourishes are to be seen, and the whole gives to the streets 
an air of bright yet venerable life. We of course carefully studied 
all the curiosities of the town ; but as all these things are much 
better and more exactly described in Baedeker's red Handbook, 
I will spare both you and myself any description of them. 

The building that pleased me most of all was the Church of 
St. Sibald, with the magnificent tonib of St Sibald. What a 
great man that Master Peter Vischer must have been, so plain 
and simple a citizen, and yet so noble in his works. The 
glorious Church of St. Lawrence raised my thoughts and prayers 
to Him to whose service it was dedicated, and the beautiful rose 
window over the Gothic portal even inspired me with a little 
poetical effusion, which I will faithfully impart as I am here giving 
an account of all my weaknesses and follies. I hope my young 
readers will let it pass before a lenient tribunal. Who among them 
has not once, at least, tried the composition of a few little rhymes 1 
Mine, therefore, was called 

THE ROSE. 

'* In dear quaint Nuremberg, 
That picturesque old town, 
There blooms a fragrant rose 
Of near and far renown. 

** For many a year she hath bloomed 
Through many a darkening day ; 
Yet still this queen of flowers 
Her charms she doth display. 

** Ko leaf from this rose hath been plucked, 
No worm on her beauty hath fed ; 
Unmoved by weather or storm, 
To Heaven she raises her head. 

** Within holy precincts she blooms, 
A gem amidst countless gems ; 
Around her stand pointed arches 
And pillars with graceful stems. 
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" Out of her glistening calix 
Is wafted a fragrant air, 
And soft melodious sounds * 

Are heard in the house of prayer. 

** The tips of her leaves are gilded 
With the setting sun's bright rays, 
To her Maker she offers her beauty, 
As the angels offer their praise. 

** Would' st thou know where this rose doth bloom? 

To St. Lawrence's shrine bend thy way, 
Raise thy eye o'er the portal arch, 

And there, bright with the light of day, 
Is a casement in form of a rose." 

There is in Nuremberg one thing more that I must not leave 
unmentioned, namely, St. John's Churchyiird. It is the most 
extraordinary burial-place imaginable. Great and noble men, 
such as Hans Sachs, Albrecht Diirer, and Peter Vischer, here find 
a resting-place by the side of other great citizens of Nuremberg. 
But no cross, urn, or handsome monument, no bed of flowers, no 
tree or grassy mound, breaks the level of this garden of sleep ; in- 
stead of these, more than three thousand slabs of sandstone are 
placed close together, side by side, covering the graves in their 
complete breadth and length. Their only ornaments are the iron- 
wrought ^oats of arms, crests, and signatures of the old families 
who, centuries ago, were laid to rest under these same stones. 
In the stone-lined vault below coffin after coffin is placed, all 
the members of the family side by side, all covered over by the 
same stone that for centuries has lain above their forefathers. A 
very table of ancestry in truth, solemn and awe-inspiring, en- 
graved by the hands of Death itself ! 

Most unwillingly did I quit beautiful Nuremberg, though some- 
thing still more beautiful was awaiting me, a beauty that owed 
its creation to no mortal hand, the wondrous Alpine world ! We 
postponed our visit to Munich, though it lay in our way, until 
our return, as Mr. von Jagow, whose home it now was, had 
promised to accompany us thither when he left Eugenie and her 
husband. 
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We were gradually drawing nearer and nearer to the distant 
Alpine chain ; our entrance into this glorious world could not have 
been made at a more impressive moment ; ' the sun was beginning 
to set, all the mountains were bathed in a flood of crimson light, 
and stood out like scenes in fairyland. The scene was so im- 
measurably more glorious and sublime than anything I had before 
seen, that I clasped my hands in speechless admiration, and tears 
ran down my cheeks. " O God ! how great, how beautiful is 
Thy world, and how unspeakably happy is every one who, like 
me, becomes acquainted with such a lovely portion of it ! What 
are all the works of man in comparison to Thy creations. Thy 
wonders?" 

Were I to relate minutely all we saw and did in the following 
weeks, I should fill a complete book ; and should not, even then, 
know how to come to the end of my descriptions ; besides, I could 
never give a complete idea of the beauty of each spot, nor could 
I make others understand all the charms of those intensely happy 
days. Our first excursion was in the direction of Algan, the land 
of luxuriant meadows and splendid cattle. I, however, admired a 
thousand times more the wondrous Alpine chain than all these 
more commonplace objects. Immenstadt, Southofen, and Ober- 
stdorf were the most important of our halting places in this 
neighbourhood, and were our starting-points to many an expedition 
in the mountains. A line of railway connects Immenstadt with 
Lindau and the Lake of Constance*; a tour through Switzerland 
being, however, a treat of the future, we turned our steps in another 
direction, and stopped at the first station at the foot of the 
Bavarian Alps. I shall ever remember this spot of God's beautiful 
world with more than ordinary affection, for in its close vicinity 
lies the pearl of the surrounding country — the lovely Hohen- 
schwangan. Never did we feel more thoroughly comfortable than 
at that dear little inn, " The Alpine Rose." The landlady, a smiling 
Tyrolese in her picturesque costume, with a bright red rose on her 
high-crowned hat and a profusion of silver chains on her bodice, 
showed us the greatest kindness and attention. Close to the 
house door is the most inviting of seats, placed under some mag- 
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nificent lime-trees; in front of it lies a motionless lake of the 
clearest blue water ; swans glide gracefully on its smooth surface, 
trees surround it, their branches bending down to kiss its rippling 
waters, stupendous rocks rise behind, forming a natural rampart, 
and appearing to wish to protect from rude intrusion this sparkling 
gem of the Alps ; in the far distance the tops of some of the 
higher mountains are seen peeping over the rocks. No one could 
possibly find fault with the taste of the young King of Bavaria, 
who has chosen this spot for the erection of a charming little 
house for his beautiful wife, Queen Mary, who is an enthusiastic 
mountaineer, and can here enjoy an almost boundless view over 
mountains, lakes, and plains. 

Garmisch and Parthenkirchen, situated at the foot of the 
imposing Zugspitz, were, as I before mentioned, two of our halting- 
places ; and although we made several other excursions, such as 
to the beautiful Kochel and Walchen lakes, I will not linger any 
longer over a description of these enchanting spots, but will con- 
tent myself with relating an incident that there occurred, and 
which I shaU remember all my life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN ADVENTURE, 

THE peaceful little Eib lake lies at the bottom of a hollow, 
formed by green precipitous slopes and rugged blocks of 
stone, and is completely shut in by the immense rocks of the 
Zugspitz. Its waters are richly stocked with fish ; few, however, 
derive advantage therefrom, the right of fishing therein having for 
centuries been the property of the dwellers in the huts scattered 
round its shores. These Eib-lake fishermen are a wild, gipsy-look- 
ing set of men ; black eyes gleam out of the swarthy, grimy faces, 
and he who has anything to do with them must be cautious, or 
he will be cheated and imposed upon, though it be only a matter 
of a few pence. 

Notwithstanding the forbidding aspect and rough manners of 
the- people who live on its borders, the peculiar beauty of the lake 
attracts all strangers. We also visited this lovely little nook, and 
were delighted with its picturesqueness and complete isolation. 
A strong, black-eyed woman, with a sullen expression in her sun- 
burnt face, rowed us round the lake. My Aunt's liberal fee on our 
disembarkation hardly brought a smile to her ungracious counten- 
ance. It was still early in the afternoon when we turned our steps 
in a homeward direction ; we had given orders that the carriage 
should meet us at the village of Greinan. The road thither lay 
through green meadows and grassy slopes : at every moment it 
offered new materials for an artist's portfolio ; I therefore begged 
Auntie to go on with the other ladies, and to allow me to remain 
behind and take a few hasty sketches. She at first hesitated at 
the idea of leaving me alone, btit as the sun was still high in the 
heavens and the road frequented, she finally granted my request ; 
only insisting that the little boy who had acted at our guide should 

M 
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remain with me. I was soon completely absorbed in my occupa- 
tion ; the trees hung over "the rocky precipices in such graceful 
festoons, gleams of bright light broke through the foliage of the 
intervening branches in such an enticing manner, a pointed church 
steeple or shining roof of a cottage peeped up among the trees 
with such charming irregularity, that I could not put down my 
pencil ; each new point of view was prettier than the last. 

Suddenly, however, I noticed that the sky was reddening, the 
sides of the Zugspitz were bathed in a golden light, the sun was 
sinking to rest ; it was high time for me to join the others, and Auntie 
would doubtless be already expecting me. I collected my things, 
and was about to start, when I observed two swarthy men approach- 
ing me from the £ib-lake road. They had thick sticks in their 
hands, their dress was ragged and gipsy-like, and the fading light 
of day lent a threatening aspect to their massive proportions. I 
instinctively shrank back, casting a furtive look of alarm at them ; 
with inward trembling I remembered all the dreadful things, in the 
way of robberies and murderous attacks, that I had heard laid to 
the charge of the £ib-lake fishermen. Evening was rapidly closing 
in, every minute it was becoming darker, and the men were draw- 
ing nearer and nearer. Thoroughly alarmed, I called the boy, who 
only a few minutes ago had been playing by my side, but no one 
answered me, he had disappeared ; perhaps, after all, he was an 
accomplice of these men. A nameless terror seized me ; I set off, 
running in the direction of Greinan, but the village was distant, and 
the men were ever coming closer. I could already distinguish 
their voices ; they .seemed to be calling out to me, and then laugh- 
ing boisterously. I glanced timidly round at them, when oh, 
horror ! I distinctly saw one of them raise his cudgel and threaten 
me with it. There was no longer room for doubt, my fears were 
only too well grounded, they had been watching for me. With 
a loud shriek I rushed onwards, up hill, down hill, thinking of no- 
thing but safety in flight. I stumbled over the loose stones and the 
trunks of trees, I dropped my parasol and sketch-book, but little 
I cared for my losses ; onwards, onwards, before I was overtaken 
by the wretches whose steps I still heard behind me. At one 
moment their voices sounded so near that I nearly lost my senses, 
and half resolved to throw myself at their feet, implore their mercy, 
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and offer them all I had. But how little did I possess, not enough 
to satisfy them ; and then they would plunder and ill-treat me. • At 
this dreadful moment I fancied I saw a figure through the trees. 
Was it one of their accomplices ? Anyhow I would call for help, 
and with a scream I rushed onwards. Thank God, I was saved ! 
A gentleman hurried towards me. Little caring who he might be, 
I determined to implore his protection. But who can imagine my 
delight, as I recognised in the stranger my friend Dr. Hausmann. 
With outstretched hands I rushed towards him, and hardly know- 
ing what I was doing, I sank on his breast. 

" Save me, save me, I entreat you ! " cried I wildly, and then fell 
down senseless. When I returned to consciousness I was lying 
on the grass, and Dr. Hausmrann was kneeling beside me. I felt 
indescribably weak, and could not for a long time remember what 
had taken place. At length it suddenly all came back to my mind, 
and with a frightened look I glanced around me.. 

*' Set your mind at rest. Miss Gretchen, there is nothing more to 
fear," said Dr. Hausmann with a reassuring look. "The men 
doubtless noticed your alarm, and thought it an amusing joke to 
follow you. But now you are perfectly safe, for I shall remain with 
you." 

I now for the first time recollected the manner in which, in my 
haste, I had sought my friend's protection. A deep glow covered 
my face — I did not dare to look up. Dr. Hausmann noticed my 
confusion and tried to help me out of it. 

" And all this time you have not expressed any astonishm mt at 
meeting me here t " said he gaily, as he seated himself on the grass 
by my side. " Did you know that I had come to look for you ?" 

" For me ! No, how should I know it "> " replied I, trying to 
regain my composure. " Are you alone, and where did you learn 
our halting place? I did not know you intended visiting this 
neighbourhood." 

*' It was a sudden fancy of mine, carried out as hastily as con- 
ceived, but one which I shall ever consider as most fortunate, for 
it has given me the opportunity of rendering you a slight service ! " 
said Dr. Hausmann, looking at me so expressively that the blood 
again mounted to my cheeks. 

'' Oh, if you please, I should like to go to Auntie \ she will be 
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feeling anxious about me,'' said I in a half whisper, trying to 
stand up. My knees, however, still trembled, I was obliged to 
accept the support of my friend's arm, notwithstanding the em- 
barrassment I felt. Dr. Hausmann did not appear to notice 
my confusion, but continued chatting merrily. He told me that 
Edward had accompanied him, and was at the present moment 
with Aunt Ulrica at Greinan, and that they had followed us thither 
on hearing at Parthenkirchen that we were staying there. 

The walking did me good, my strength soon returned, and 
before we were half way to Greinan I no longer needed my com- 
panion's arm. I related to him all the particulars of my adventure, 
endeavouring to justify my fright. With true delicacy,, Dr Haus- 
mann acknowledged what serious grounds of alarm I had had, 
thus trying to show me that he considered my behaviour perfectly 
natural. Before Aunt Ulrica and Edward, who were inclined to 
think my fears had been somewhat exaggerated, he defended me 
so valiantly that I felt deeply grateful to him, more especially as he 
only said a few words about our manner of meeting. In general 
I freely confessed to dear Aunt Ulrica any folly I might have 
committed, but, strange to relate, I found it impossible this time to 
give her an exact account of my meeting with Dr. Hausmann ; the 
words absolutely refused to crdoss my lips ; and after all, why 
should I tell her 1 Dr. Hausmann did not appear to think any- 
thing more about the matter, his manner towards me resumed its 
former polite reserve, and even I soon began to look back on the 
whole occurrence as a strange dream. 

We spent several pleasant weeks in the society of our new 
travelling companions, exploring the mountains in every direction. 
In accordance with his former promise, Eugenie's father joined us, 
and at last we set off with him for Bavaria's interesting capital, 
beautiful Munich. I was never tired of admiring the countless 
treasures of art, the greater part of which have been collected here 
by the art-loving King Louis. We remained a fortnight at Munich, 
and thus had plenty of leisure to see everything thoroughly. We 
visited the two Pynakothekens, the Glyptothek, the palaces, 
churches, and every other object of interest. But the thing that 
struck me as the most remarkable, was the gigantic female figure 
in bronze that stands ^on the top of the Theresa meadow, and 
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represents BaTaria. We rambled about the inside of hor head as 
comfortablf as if it had been some tuiret-chamber ; her eyes are 
perfect little windows, and from them we had a glorious vieW of 
Munidi and ail the plain around it, and could distinguish in the 
distance the blue Alps that seemed to be wafting us loving fare- 
well glances. 

We took a homeward route through Bohemia, in order to pay 
a visit to Eugenie and the Baron at Teplitz, of whom we had 
received excellent accounts from Herr von Jagow. At first the 
waters had not done the Baron much good, and Eugenie had 
doubtless been obliged to have recourse to all her cheerfulness to 
keep up the spirits of the sufferer; at least her grateful husband 
was never tired of talking to us about the goodness and devotion 
of his wife. Now, however, that the course of treatment was over, 
the Baron was going on admirably, the stiffness in his foot was 
daily diminishing, and we left him with the firmest hope in his 
perfect recovery. In the autumn we once more were all reunited 
in Aunt Ulrica's cosy sitting room. Though our summer excur- 
sion had been so enjoyable, though I had seen so much that was 
beautiful, I felt as I looked round on the old familiar walls that in 
this second home, by the side of the best of aunts, the greatest 
happiness was to be found. 

Yet the moment was approaching with rapid strides when I 
should have to bid good-bye to these well-known haunts. " I am 
taking your Gretchen with me for a year," had been Aunt Ulrica's 
parting words to papa, as we started from Schriebersdorf on the 
memorable day when I, poor timid child, had quitted my parents' 
house for the first time. Then I had not believed it possible for 
me to bear such a separation. A whole year I What an eternity 
for me who, until then, had) never for a day been parted from 
parents or sisters ! Twelve long, long months ! And yet not only 
had they passed by, but five other months ; and I was still alive. 
I had not pined away or fretted myself to death as I had then 
believed I should^ On the contrary, I was blooming in all the 
strength and freshness of youth, I had out-grown the ungraceful 
stage of early girlhood, I was taller, and if my mirror spoke the 
truth, not altogether wanting in the charms that health and youth 
lend to most young people. I now felt myself part and parcel of 
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that great Berlin world of which I once stood so much in awe; 
Although I was inexpressibly happy at the idea of returning home, 
and of being once more with my beloved parents, brothers, and 
sisters, a deep sadness took possession of me when I remembered 
how many dear ones I should leave behind me in Berlin. There 
was Auntie, whose goodness and gentleness, whose unremitting care 
and watchfulness, had helped me to correct my many faults, and 
had taught me how to act and think as a gentlewoman, how could 
I ever be sufficiently grateful to her. There was Eugenie, whom I 
loved as a sister ; Mary, my faithful friend for life ; the Baron, Dr. 
Hausmann, Edward, and so many, many more who had ^become 
dear to me. I could hardly believe that I must leave them all 
behind! And yet it was a real and unchangeable' fact ! The day 
of departure came in due course of time, and I parted from all I 
loved, loaded with innumerable tokens of their affection. Eugenie 
and the Baron promised to pay me an early visit, Auntie also com- 
forted me with the assurance that she would soon follow me home, 
and Mary, in answer to my reiterated entreaties, had promised to 
spend several weeks at my parents' house. These promises helped 
me to bear with greater resignation the trial of parting from such 
dear friends. A new leaf of the book of my life was turned over ; I 
could never thank God sufficiently for all the many proofs of His 
love that it contained. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

« 

AT HOME AGAIN. . 

EVERY one will understand my feelings as I flew into my 
father's arms when he came to fetch me from Berlin ; and 
when I had got over the first sharpness of my parting with my 
beloved aunt, I felt more and more thoroughly happy ; each minute 
was bringing me nearer home. How my heart danced with joy 
as I recognised the scenery around my parents' estate ; each bend 
in the road brought to view some familiar spot that seemed to 
smile a welcome to me ! After all, my home was the most beautiful 
place in the world, more beautiful than anything I had seen during 
my travels ! 

We had soon reached the well-known spots around our village. 
Now we were crossing the little wood that, on the day of my 
departure seventeen months ago, had so cruelly shut from my 
sight my own dear home. Now the pointed church spire was to 
be seen rising above the highest trees, and on the golden ball at 
its summit the same old weathercock was merrily veering from 
side to side. A moment later and we were in the narrow sandy 
road that leads to the village ; the wheels of our carriage sank so 
deeply in the loose soil, that we proceeded but slowly, much too 
slowly for my impatience. The high sloping banks of the road 
were bright with buttercups and yellow everl&sting flowers, just the 
same as in the old, by-gone days ; bees and butterflies were flut- 
tering round the gaily-coloured flowers, and a flock of dazzlingly 
white doves flew over our heads. Pretty, gentle creatures, have 
you come as messengers from home ? 

At the end of the road, a little crowd of village children w; 
awaiting the arrival of the carriage ; the bigger boys cracked the 
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long whips, the girls stared at us with an air of awkward shyness, 
tittered, and put the comer of their aprons in their mouths, whilst 
the little children hid their curly flaxen heads in their elder sisters' 
skirts. On the hillside the old shepherd was watching his sheep, 
just the same as when last I passed this way ; notwithstanding the 
warmth of the weather, he had on his old familiar brown cloak, and 
he was knitting as busily as ever at a coarse blue stocking. His 
dog pricked his ears and ran barking between the horses' legs until 
Frederic drove him away with his whip, and the old shepherd gave 
a pull at his broad brimmed hat as a mark of greeting. Now at last 
we have reached the first houses of our village ; that one is Farmer 
Fechner's, I know it well, and I also know that white cotton tassel 
hanging out of the window ; it belongs to the good old man's cap, 
and under it is to be seen his cheery face brightening up with 
pleasure as I return his hearty greeting. Every house we pass 
contains some old friend who looks out of the little window, or 
I recognise familar forms seated on the benches before the house- 
doors. Here is old Ermengard, who used to give us children such 
delicious honey ; there is Peasant Nicolas, who used to work in the 
orchard at the time of fruit gathering ; yonder lives the good-natured 
little cobbler, who has so often mended our boots and shoes ; and 
a little further on some young girls are standing who were con- 
firmed at the same time as I was, and next to them some children 
who have often been my sisters' playmates. Oh ! there was no end 
to the nods and waving of hands ; I would much rather have sprung 
out of the carriage and have spoken to every one, but papa would 
not allow me to do so. Now we are passing our own farm-build- 
ings, and our dear old house with its green shutters and high gable 
is fully in sight, and there on the roof I can see a stork's nest just 
in the same place where there was one when I left home. The old 
limes are still throwing their shadows on the little lawn in front of 
the house, and there are some figures coming towards us ; who are 
they ? all my little brothers in their donkey cart, and Lizzie in the 
midst, sitting like a little queen. *' Stop, stop, coachman, I must 
get out, I cannot remain in the carriage ! " 

I was nearly squeezed to death by the boys when they saw it 
was I who was running to meet them. I was welcomed at home 
by a general shout of joy. I could hardly be persuaded to leave 
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ofT embracing mamma ; I laughed and cried by turns, and then 
began kissing each one over again. Then the servants came in 
to shake hands, their eyes glistening with faithful attachment ; and 
then I started off on a visit to each familiar nook and comer. I 
must be shown everything and must show myself to every one ! 
Into the yard and garden, stables and coach-house : the boys 
dragged me everywhere ; at every moment they had something new 
to show me ; here were the young doves and chickens, there black 
Bess' last calf, then I must look at the new swing, and the pretty 
dove-cot in the poultry yard. And how the children had grown ! 
Jenny was three years younger than I, and yet she was nearly a 
head taller than our dear little mamma ! There was but a year's 
difference in my age and that of Edward, who had just come home 
for his holidays ; he looked rather pale, most likely from growing, 
for he now overtopped me by a good piece, and yet I was no 
Lilliputian. And Anthony, the sturdy lad, and the little ones — Max, 
Ulrichj and Lizzie — how rosy and strong they all looked : I was 
obliged to give every one of them another good kiss, notwithstand- 
ing their somewhat dirty faces, which bespoke sundry rolls in the 
hay and such like country sports. 

" What a great girl you have grown, Gretchen ! " said my mother, 
measuriftg me with a pleased look. ** Town air seems to agree 
with you." 

" She looks quite the grand lady, an out. and outer," remarked 
the collegian, ptiUing at the down that was just making its appear- 
ance on his upper lip. 

" Have you brought anything for me, Gerty ?" said little Lizzie, 
pulling at the strings of my travelling bag. 

" Yes, yes, unpack, Gretchen, unpack ! " cried all the children, 
seizing my things, and beginning such a routing and rummaging, 
that I was obliged to use main force to keep off the little plagues. 
Fortunately I had selected sweetmeats as my presents to them, so 
they were soon unpacked, and I was then able to set quietly to 
work, undoing my trunks, and arranging everything in the pretty 
little room that mamma had now appropriated to my use. A 
curtained bed, almost the counterpart of the one I had had at Aunt 
Ulrica's, stood in my room ; my darling mother had wished to give 
xne a joyful surprise j and over the chest of drawers I saw a framed 
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portrait of Aunt Ulrica, with a garland of evergreens around it. Oh 1 
this was too kind and thoughtful of her ! With tears of gratitude 
in my eyes, I ran to kiss this best of mothers ; and then hurried 
back to my room and hung the portraits of my two dear friends 
Mary and Eugenie just under Auntie's picture. Thus I had them 
all near to each other^ and morning and evening I could look at 
them ; and though far away send them a loving greeting. Jenny 
slept in an adjoining room, and mamma was now going to entrust me 
with the continuation of her education. '^ I think you will have an 
industrious pupil," she had «aid ; '^ this occupation will also prove 
the surest means «>f preventing your neglect of your own studies, 
ibr your own industry will -be the best of all examples to your sis- 
ter, and you will now be able to show what you have learnt at 
your aunt's." 

The confidence mamma placed in me by thus entrusting Jenny's 
education to me caused me the greaitest happiness. Whilst still 
at Aunt Ulrica's I had formed the wish to fill this responsible but 
pleasant post, for icny sweet littie sister, who was much more gentle 
and graceful than I had ever been in my life, was growing up 
ignorant of all those niceties of good breeding which I had learnt 
under Auntie's careful tuition. The deep wish of my heart was to 
impart to my pretty little sister all the useful knowledge i had ac- 
quired, and she showed such readiness to learn, and such sweetness 
of temper, that m^ task proved a very light one. Besides this 
occupation, I also hoped to be able to assist mamma in her house- 
hold duties, and to relieve her from looking after the little ones, 
especially little Lizzie whom I made my peculiar charge. A short 
time before my return home papa had engaged a resident tutor 
who tajught the boys and kept them in order, and also gave Jenny 
lessons on several subjects. Now, I was to be added to the number 
of his pupils, for he kindly offered me his help in my studies of 
music and languages. I of course accepted his offer with gratitude, 
and thus .there lay before me the prospect of a quiet but happy life, 
full of occupation and enjoyment. The pleasant reminiscences of the 
by-gone days in Berlin served to brighten this retired life. A con- 
stant interchange of letters united me to my distant friends ; 
Auntie and Mary both wrote to me frequently, giving me detailed 
accounts of all that happened amongst my old acquaintances* 
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Eug^enie's letters were " like angels' visits, few and far between ; " 
I knew full well that she was not fond of writing, so I accepted 
with double gratitude her merry, teazing, little notes, and was as 
delighted to receive them as I Was at every other mark of remem- 
brance from absent friends. How impatiently did I await the 
arrival of the messenger, who three times a week brought the post- 
bag with newspapers and letters frosn the nearest town ! Some- 
times I went for males along the road to meet him, especially if I 
was expecting something from Aunt Ulrica or Mary, and the ful- 
filment of ihese hopes was always a white letter day for me. One 
day, however, sad news arrived, which deeply distressed me. Aunt 
Ulrica had already mentioned to me several times that Eugenie's 
mother was far from well Her promised visit to Castle Seuften- 
burg had been obliged to be postponed, and Eugenie had conse- 
quently gone with her husband to introduce the latter to h«r mother, 
and to pass a short time with her. She had found a great altera- 
tion in the pleasure-loving woman, for though she still took great 
interest in all the vanities of this life, this interest was much more 
languid than formerly ; and she now showed such a softened temper, 
such a longing for sympathy from those around her, that kind- 
hearted Eugenie could , scarcely Innlce up lier mind to leave her. 
In consequence of the accounts Eugenie wrote to her father, he 
immediately set' out for home, and only arrived in time to render 
more peaceful the last days of his dying wife. The slow fever 
which had long harassed her suddenly increased in virulence, and 
the dying woman then acknowledged with compunction those faults 
of character which in health she had been slow to recognise. Her 
last words to her husband were a prayer of forgiveness of the wrongs 
she had done him, her last look one of gratitude for his faithful, 
unmerited love. 

Thus had death ended the life of one who had never been 
capable of diffusing happiness and blessings around her ! Eugenie 
sincerely deplored her mother, to whom, notwithstanding her faults 
and weaknesses, she had clung with all the warm affection of her 
deep feeling heart. She succeeded in persuading her afflicted father 
to spend the first days of mourning in her house ; and this noble- 
minded man found his best consolation in the devoted affection of 
his daughter and her husband. For the moment he had come to 
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no decision as to his future plans, but I learnt from a letter of 
Eugenie's, that her father entertained an earnest wish to persuade 
Aunt Ulrica to come and live with him, for he felt that his solitary 
life would thus acquire a new charm and interest, and that the 
happiness of having a real home would sweeten his old age. I had 
not the slightest doubt of Aunt Ulrica's acceding to • his request, 
she had always shown the greatest affection for her husband's 
only brother, and her own life also would thus be invested with 
new interests ; she would have a fresh field for her activity. 

It is true, she would now be obliged to leave Berlin, her 
residence for so many years ; but this noble-hearted woman would, 
I was sure, know how ^to create a home wherever she might be. 
One might apply to her the words that Schiller uses, when speak- 
ing of the young Crown Princess of Weimar who has just been 
brought to Germany from her Russian home. He likens her to an 
exotic but flourishing tree, that the peasants are transplanting : — 

„ din f(i^6nc« ^ctj l^at Balb fid^ l^cim gefunben ; 
@« f^afft fid^ felbft, ^itt toirfenb fcinc SBelt. 
Unb, to>te bet fBaum ftd^ in bie ^be fc^lingt 
5Kit feiner 2Butjeln Jhaft, unb fejl ^ij ItiUi, 
©0 ranft ba« dbtc jid^, ba« Xrcfffid^, 
SRit feinen Xl^aten an bad l^eBen an. 
©d^ncH fnupfen ft^ bcr CieBc yxxit Sanbf, 
2Bo man beglutft, i^ mwi m S3atci(anbe." 

• Auntie, the best of women, was always and everywhere adding 
to the happiness of others ; her whole life was spent in acts of 
self-sacrifice and works of love towards her fellow-creatures, how 
then could she now fail to bring a blessing to the house she had 
chosen as her new home 1 Eugenie was delighted at these new 
plans, and I cordially sympathised with hei", for it was only since 
I had been separated from my loved friends in Berlin, that I fully 
understood how closely their interests were united with my own. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SEQUEL, 

A WHOLE year had passed since the day of my return home, 
as one morning the sun shone with unusual brilliancy in at 
the window of my little turret-chamber. It was still very early, 
and the whitish-grey mist rising from the meadows showed that 
autumn had already begun ; glistening drOps of dew hung on the 
brightly-coloured foliage of the trees, the garden walks were 
already thickly covered with fallen leaves, whilst the wind from 
time to time blew single ones in at my window, out of which I was 
meditatively gazing. Sleep and quiet still reigned in the village, 
but in the stork's nest over my head all seemed awake and busy ; 
the old birds were flapping a morning greeting to their young ones, 
and soon began giving them their daily instruction in the art of 
flying ; a very necessary lesson, for the time of their depgjrture was 
drawing nigh, and woe to the stork who cannot endure the long 
flight over the seas ; his travelling companions mercilessly kill 
him, as he only hinders them on their journey. I could see their 
white plumage shining in the sun, as they hovered over the roofs 
of the cottages. At the same moment my ear caught the sweet 
notes of a lark's morning hymn. I could just descry her high up 
in the blue sky ; she had mounted from a yellow stubble field, out 
of which a flight of partridges were now rising, making their own 
peculiar whirring sound. A portion of the peace and repose that 
reigned in God's beautiful world filled my soul, and with a joyous 
and grateful heart I raised my eyes to heaven, and prayed for my 
Father's continued protection and blessing ; I felt that in the 
future that lay immediately before me I should require them more 
than ever. Suddenly two arms were thrown around me, and two 
soft blue eyes looked lovingly up into my face. 
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** Good morning, my Gerty ! God bless you ! '* said a gentle 
voice, and rosy lips were pressed to mine. • 

" What, you awake already, Mary ? " cried I in astonishment, 
looking up at my friend's sweet face, for it was she who had just 
given me the hearty morning greeting. 

" I could not remain any longer quietly in bed ! " replied she 
gaily, ^ joy like sorrow drives away sleep.- And, besides, we have 
so many things to see about to-day, that it is just as well for me to 
be up in good time. I am going to call Jenny, that she and I may 
go and rob the garden. There are not many flowers now, but 
the autumn has stiU a few to glye U9> and in case of necessity, we 
will pick the coloured leaves, evevything comes in usefully for 
garlands." • 

In a few minutes I saw the two pretty fair-haired girls, Mary 
and Jenny, running across the garden in their light morning 
dresses ; like bees, they flew from flower to flower until I lost 
sight of them behind the trees. Everything was now awakening 
to life. The even strokes of the thresher fell on my ears, dpgs 
were barking in the distance, and tiny half-dressed children 
tripped out of the cottage-doors ; windows were opened, thin 
wreaths of smoke began to rise from the high chimneys, a murmur 
of voices was to be* heard, and the sweet tones of church bells were 
wafted on the morniiig air. I felt I could not remain any longer 
in my room^ and I was just setting off t©* join the girls in the 
garden, when a window below mine was opened, and a happy 
child's voice gave a little crow of delight. I rushed down the 
stairs following the direction of the little voice. A somewhat 
stately looking nurse, dressed in a foreign costume, was standing 
at the open window, holding in her arms a beautiful baby-boy who 
stretched his round little arms towards me, as he gave a little crow 
of joyful recognition. I climbed on to the window-sill, kissed the 
little cherub, and peeped into the room. At the further side a 
beautiful young woman was lying in bed, who nodded to me 
affectionately. 

** Good morning, Eugenie, you little lazy-bones," cried I, return- 
ing her nod. " Your son does not take after you ; he is up betimes, 
and is already as gay as a lark ! " 

" All the world knows that ! " said the young mother, stretching 
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herself. ** The little torment wakes with the sun like a thorough 
peasant lad." 

" That is doubtless because he is staying with that peasant girl 
Gooseblossom ! " laughed I teazingly. ** Nice tastes and habits for 
a future Baron ! " 

** A dreadful little country clown, an out and out bumpkin," cried 
Eugenie ; *' and of whom his father is prouder than I ever saw a 
man. My only wonder is that he consented to- a week's separation 
from him. Whether or not I go away is of littk importance ; the 
remarks then are, * You owe Gretchen a visit, you promised to pay 
it long ago ; I shall follow as soon as 1 have settled some important 
business ; our separation will only be a short one,' &c., &c. But to 
be obliged to part with the little one for a day or two, that was 
indeed a misfortune ! One feels half inclined to run away from such 
a bear of a husband." 

" Well, you have run away from him ! " cried I, highly amused, as 
I swung myself round on the window-sill the better to play with 
the little one. Eugenie in the meantime had got up, and now came 
towards us. She took up her boy with proud maternal love, and I 
am sure that the tenderness of the father, about whose unreasonable 
pride the young wife grumbled, could not exceed her own tender 
affection. The lovely mother with her blooming boy on her arm, 
the stately nurse in her strange bright dress, the green drooping 
branches of the acacia tree, through which bright sunbeams were 
falling, formed a charming picture. But we were not long left 
alone. The house door was suddenly thrown open, and all 
my younger brothers and sisters, " Korah's rabble," as Eugenie 
called them, trooped out into the garden. I sprang down from 
my seat on the window, knowing that if I did not do so, the 
little imps of mischief would soon drag me down from my ele- 
vated post. 

" New cakes, Gerty ! new cakes, come quickly 1 " cried they, one 
after another ; '* six large seed cakes, ten sweet currant cakes, 
three pound cakes, eight plum cakes and lots of other kinds, come, 
do come, you can see them all in the bakehouse ! And the gar- 
dener is cutting the last bunches of grapes from the espalier-vines, 
and we are going* to shake the pear and the plum trees, and 
Katharine is killing the fattest turkeys^ and Mr. Reier is helping the 
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coachman to put up the fireworks in the garden, and we are going 
to hang the coloured lamps up in the trees ! " 

Thus they talked and shouted, interrupting each other till it was 
difficult to understand a single word they said. But there was no 
help for it, I must go with them and see everything they had be^ n so 
eloquently describing. First they carried me off to the orchard, 
then to the poultry yard to inspect the pigeons and chickens con- 
demned to death ; I must just taste the delicious grapes the gar- 
dener handed me, I must just inhale the appetising smell from the 
newly-baked cakes piled up in the bakehouse. Every corner of the 
old home was teeming with life and occupation, and in every corner 
the restless children poked in their inquisitive little faces, offering 
their help to every one, and it is needless to add getting into every 
one's way. 

^ Come, we will go and help Mary and Jenny with their gar- 
lands," cried I at last, in order to relieve mamma from the tiresome 
little band. In high delight we all set off for the arbour in the 
flower garden, where we found the two young girls busily twining 
wreaths of every bright flower and leaf. Directly they perceived 
us they ran to meet us ; and notwithstanding my struggles to prevent 
her, Mary succeeded in placing a lovely wreath of tiny pink asters 
on my head. 

" We could not find roses enough to crown you with," said she, 
kissing me, " so we had to content ourselves with less beautiful 
flowers. To-day you are the queen of the feast and must wear a 
crown, that every one may recognise your authority, and pay you all 
due reverence." 

" But the great feast day is not until to-morrow, I have no right 
to a crown to-day," cried I, blushing. 

" No, no, to-morrow such common flowers as these must not 
adorn that black hair, then it n\ust be crowned with the myrtle, 
sacred to maidenhood," said Mary tenderly,. as she threw her arm 
round me. *'0h, my Gerty," continued she in loving accents, 
^' how happy I am at being able to be near you on this day of 
days I »' 

Tears sprang to my eyes as I pressed my friend to my heart. 

The words, " Good morning, ladies ! " pronounced in a deep 
sonorous voice, startled us, and looking up we recognised our near. 
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neighbour and dear friend, young Pastor Baumhard, who unnoticed 
had approached us, and was now at our side. I warmly shook 
hands with him and, talking merrily together, we all three wandered 
about the garden. I was, however, soon called away, and had dur- 
ing my absence to leave Mary alone with our guest. I was detained 
longer than I had expected, and hardly hoped on my return to find 
the pastor still there ; but as I entered the shady lime-tree walk, I 
saw both of them seated side by side on one of the wooden benches. 
Mary's dear face was suffused with a deep glow, and the pastor's 
eyes were sparkling brightly. A word from our mutual friend 
explained everything. I had long noticed their growing love, and 
to-day, on the eve bf my own marriage, Mary had accepted our 
good pastor's hand. 

" But please, Miss Gretchen, don't speak of this until to-morrow," 
entreated Pastor Baumhard. ^^ I had fully intended to postpone 
any open avowal of my love for Mary until after to-morrow, but 
I could no longer bear to remain in uncertainty as to my fate ; more 
especially on a day like to-morrow, when I am to pronounce a 
blessing on the marriage of Mary's dearest friend. Now, however, 
that I have the assurance of my own great happiness, I am per- 
fectly calm and composed, and my mind is at perfect rest. And 
to-morrow, after giving you, my dearest friend, my pastoral bene- 
diction, all the world is at liberty to become acquainted with our 
engagement ! " 

The innermost wish of my heart was now fulfilled, Mary would 
become the wife of the man who, during the two years of his 
ministrations amongst us, had won our deepest veneration and 
affection. Mary had, as I knew, liked him from the first day of 
meeting him ; and Pastor Baumhard being our daily guest and our 
most intimate friend, she had had innumerable opportunities of 
strengthening her first favourable impressions. But week after 
week went by, Mary had already been two months with us, and 
though the Pastor showed her the most marked attention, not a 
word about an engagement was spoken. Mary, in f*ct, behaved 
toiT^rds him in the shyest, most reserved manner ; I could not 
understand her, neither could her silent lover, until he at length 
boldly broke through the defences she had thrown round her heart, 
and then discovered what a wealth of happiness awaited him in 

N 
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the future. Everything was now as I had wished and hoped Ua, 
and I could contentedly look forward to the festivities of the 
morrow. 

YeS) my dear young readers, all these preparations were being 
made for my wedding-day. For nearly a year, your old acquaint* 
ance the awkward ''bread-and-butter-miss" has been a happy 
betrothed maiden, and now she has reached the time when all her 
wishes and hopes are to be fulfilled. But who is the bridegroom- 
elect ? Have you not already guessed his name ? Perhaps you 
who have read the previous pages of my story will have found an 
answer to my question long before I myself had done so* My 
young heart had, it is true, long hidden in its deepest recesses 
feelings that all pointed to one and the same object, but I was so 
completely ignorant of their true meaning that, on my return home, 
I could not have said what was the matter, for I did not myself 
know. The unspeakable yearning I felt towards everything con* 
nected with my life at Berlin, my feverish anxiety for news from 
thence, my restlessness in mind and body,' caused me incessant 
torment How great wa$ my ingratitude, for surrounded as I was 
in my father's house by every blessing, still I could not feel con- 
tented and happy ! I never ceased bitterly reproaching myseUl 
I threw myself with passionate eagerness into every kind of occu^- 
pation, striving to conquer unbidden thoughts. I worked at Frendi 
and English with Jenny, at music with Mr. Reier, helped manuna 
in her housekeeping duties, played as a child with my littie brothers 
and sisters — but all in vain ! I was for ever surprising myself 
in the very act of gloomy brooding, and I seemed td be losing all 
pleasure in life. Thus passed away the first two months of my 
new life at home. When, behold ! one day 1 received a letter— « 
letter from a friend at Berlin ; and a few days later the writer 
himself appeared. Suddenly everything was transformed I Scales 
fell from my eyes, and I saw clearly what was the matter with me ; 
I knew now the meaning of all my unsatisied longings. Rosy 
daybreak dispersed the dark clouds that had surrounded me, and 
the bright beams of a sun of happiness and unforeseen joy ^one 
in all their splendour on my young life ! I was betrothed ; yes, 
betrothed tQ the man who s^peared to me the best of all men, and 
who now told me that he had loved me ever since the moment 1 
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had spoken to him with all the trusting confidence of a child, and 
who added, that he had ever since had no other wish but to win 
me for his wife. Oh, what unspeakable happiness one little human 
heart is capable of feeling ! What unspeakable happiness was 
now hidden in my loved father's house ! 

And now the day had at length arrived that was to make me 
perfectly happy, the day on which I was to be united tOi the man 
apart from whom I could imagine no happiness. All my dearest 
friends had promised to join us on this joyous occasion. Mary 
bad already been several weeks with us, her parents and Edward 
were hourly expected ; Eugenie whh her lovely boy had come in 
proof of the warm interest she felt for her Gooseblossom ; her 
husband and father, and above all dearest Aunt Ulrica, were all 
expected to-day, and who besides was wanting ? 

Carriages rolled through the village, dogs barked, urchins 
shouted, coachmen announced their approach with loud crackings 
of their whips. What a commotion there was under the limes in 
front of our house. Mamma and papa received Aunt Ulrica with 
outstretched arms ; Mary iiew from one embrace tp another : 
Eugenie was literally lost in the folds of her father's travelling- 
.cloak, until seized upon by the Baron who included in one embrace 
wife, child, and nurse, and then, notwithstanding his still stiff foot, 
danced about like a mad schoolboy. And I myself, what was I 
about } Speaking in strict accordance to truth, I must acknowledge 
that I only have related the foregoing details from hearsay, not 
from having actually seen them, for all I did see were two blue 
eyes looking into mine, as two arms were thrown around me and 
held me so fast that I neither saw nor heard anything of the outer 
world. Were the gipsies once more pursuing me that I thus sought 
refuge on this manly breast ? 

^' Uncle Hausmann, Lizzie also wants to say how d'ye do," cried 
a voice beside us, and my little sister pushed her curly brown head 
against the knee of him who appeared to have no intention of ever 
leaving hold of me. '' Good morning, my dear little sister-in-law," 
answered he as* he set me free, and lifted up little Lizzie. The boys 
also pressed forward to shake hands with their new brother-in-law, 
of whom they were in no small degree proud. Father and mother 
warmly welcomed their new son, whilst I could hardly find looks 
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or words enough to return the affectionate greetings and heart- 
felt good wishes offered me on all sides by our dear friends and 
guests. 

Our dear old house was, I am sure, extremely astonished at the 
number of strangers it had to receive that day between its walls ; 
yet it looked down from between the lime trees with a stately and 
proud mien, as if.it knew how to appreciate the honour conferred 
on it, and the storks in the gables clapped their wings in token of 
welcome. Friends, relations, and neighbours, who had been invited 
to our festivities b^gan driving up, and the house, lawn, and shady 
walks of the park were soon filled with the bu^z of happy voices. 
A delicipusly warm autumnal day enabled us to remain out of doors, 
and papa had tables, placed under the lime trees, that those who 
could not find room in the house might both dine and sup in the 
open air. We were indeed a merry party, gaiety and good-temper 
reigned supreme; I, .however, was the happiest of all, and even 
if my lips were unable to explain the indescribable joy that filled 
my heart, it was plainly written in my eyes, for they saw but one 
object, and that was my future husband, my beloved Theodore 
Hausmann. 

The evening of this eventful day was brought to a close by a 
splendid display of fireworks which Mr. Reier had arranged in the 
garden. It concluded with a charming transparency, representing 
scenes in my life at Berlin, and it was to Eugenie's faithful memory 
that I was indebted for their reproduction* Smaller pictures formed 
the framework of the principal group. The first of the series was 
intended to represent my journey from home, and consisted of 
nothing but an enormous pile of boxes, parcels, and bundles of 
every shape and size, above which towered a scared girl's face. 
The next one was entitled " Gooseblossom in a dilemma,^ and 
was an exact delineation of my memorable visit to Privy Councillor 
Delins, There I sat on the extreme edge of the chair vis-d-vts 
to Amanda, with my tucked-up dress, my dripping umbrella, and 
torn gloves, the very impersonation of awkward embarrassment- 
Then came the street scene, I throwing myself into Mary's arms^ 
whilst an impertinent young coxcomb, eye-glass in eye, was kissing 
his hand at us. The next picture represented my fiirst meeting 
with my friend, Mr. Hausmann, our confidential talk in the midst 
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of the wondering and listening guests, whilst Aunt Ulrica tearing 
her hair in despair was to be seen in the distant part of the drawing- 
room. Of course, Gooseblossoni in all the excitement of her first 
ball, ready to creep into her aunt's pocket, and later in the evening, 
pinning the c6tillon order on to "her friend's" coat, were faiths 
fully reproduced. The numberless little painful moments that I 
had experienced during my stay in Berlin were all caricatured by 
the mischief-loving Eugenie, who had secured the services of 
Edward as coadjutor in her joke, and he, in true showman 
fashion, explained the different pictures in amusing and ludicrous 
rhymes. 

The centre group was however the masterpiece. It was entitled 
" A Horrible Murderous Assault, or a Warning to all * bread-and- 
butter-misses.' " A troop of imps disguised as gipsies were seen 
wildly brandishing cudgels and sticks, and rushing out of a thicket on 
to a young girl who with outspread arms was flying towards a figure 
descending from the clouds. Though wearing the features of Theo* 
dore Hausmann, this apparition had little of the deliverer about it, 
for it was invested with the crown and robes of the " Erl-King." 
Stretching out its arms to the supplicating maiden, this strange 
figure seemed ready to carry her off to his domains. This wonder- 
ful scene concluded with the following words :-^ 

** Now, dearest maidens, take good care, 
See, how the Erl-King*s victims fare j 
Let none, who seventeen years have told, 
Approach the Eiber Lake, so cold ; 
Else to an end as sad you'll come, 
As that of poor, dear Gooseblossom ! " 

It will be easily understood that these ridiculous pictures excited 
the greatest amusement, and though they caricatured me so 
unmercifully I could not for a moment feel angry with mischievous 
Eugenie. I was only surprised at her a^ccurate knowledge of so 
many little incidents of which she had had no personal experience, 
but she had been such a clever little rogue ever since I first knew 
her, and she has remained so all her life, though now she is a 
pattern wife and mother. The best and kindest of hearts always 
peeped behind her roguish face, and I was to have another proof 
of it on this most memorable of days. She had even persuaded 
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worthy Aunt Ulrica to take a share in her harmless teazing, and the 
latter had selected for my wedding present an article that would 
constantly recall my awkward girlhood. It consisted in a gold 
bracelet in the form of a fish ; * its tail in its mouth, and two valuable 
diamonds forming its eyes. Eugenie presented it to me in Auntie's 
name with a long string of absurd rhymes. She herself gave me 
my symbol, as she called it, namely, '* A gooseblossom or daisy.'' 
It was a magnificent brooch in the shape of a daisy, the centre of 
the flower a cluster of diamonds surrounded by golden leaves. 

My little tormentor added to this handsome and tasteful present 
one made by her own hands, and what do you think it was ? a pair 
of sky-blue silk slippers, the exact counterparts of those she had 
worn on the day of her arrival at Aunt Ulrica's, and which had 
given me so many, grounds for astonishment and anger. I will 
only mention one more of the numerous ^nd beautiful presents 
given to us on all sides, — it was a lovely cushion embroidered in 
forget-me-nots by my darling Mary, and on it she laid the myrtle 
wreath that was to be my crown* How happily the hours flew 
away on the morrow whilst my brow wore this bridal wreath must 
be left to imagination. I cannot describe their passage* My 
heart was so full of gratitude for the inexpressible happiness God 
had given me, for the constant love which had beautified my life, 
that I had little thought or feeling for the outward festivities of 
this day. It was, as you may easily believe, a real orthodox, 
country wedding, and, what that means, what a profusion of 
garlands and lights in house and in church, what a number of 
gaily-dressed villagers, what peals of bells, and what shouting, 
what an abundance of cakes, sweatmeats, and of every description 
of beverages, and lastly what a * merry dance of young and old 
under the lime-trees ^ that, and everything else that belongs to a 
country wedding was there, and can only be thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by one who has himself taken part in similar 
merry-makings. The joyful announcement that a second wedding 
feast would shortly follow ours, and that it would be of people so 
well loved and esteemed as Pastor Baumhard and my darling 
Mary, created the greatest pleasure. The news of their engage- 

* Backfischen, the name applied to awkward, half-grown girls, really 
means a foolish young fish. 
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ment added to the brightness and happiness of our maniage-day, 
and naught but peace and joy seemed to fill the hearts of all who 
took part in the festivities. 

Laden with the blessings and good wishes of all my dear ones, 
and carrying away a heart divided by regret and joy, I departed 
on the same day from my loved father's house, and set off by my 
husband's side for my new home. Theodore had obtained the post 
of Government- Advocate at Brunswick, and I was now going to live 
in the same town in which Eugenie's father was minister. Aunt 
Ulrica lived with her brother-in-law, so it was in the immediate 
vicinity 'of my revered and much-loved aunt that I began my new 
and happy life. 

And now, my dear young friends, I must take leave of you^ of you 
who have followed me through all the serious and the joyous days of 
my youth. May each of you experience as great a share of happi- 
ness as God has given me ; may each of you be able in the future 
to look back with as much gratitude and satisfaction as I can, to 
the days when you were numbered among the class of "bread- 
and-butter-misses ! " 



THE END. 
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